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INTRODUCTION. 


No event in the literary world has had a more direct and im- 
portant bearing upon the study of the Bible, and the branches 
of learning connected with it, than the scientific expedition sent 
out by the king of Denmark to Arabia and the adjacent coun- 


tries, in 1760. Viewing the subject in this light, I have thought 
that an account of the origin and progress of that expedition, 
would not only form an article appropriate to the character and 
object of this work, but would also afford much useful and in- 
teresting information to the student of biblical literature, and to 
readers in general. For this purpose, nothing seemed so well 
adapted as the following biography of Niebuhr, the distinguished 
traveller, written by his no less distinguished son, the historian 
of Rome. 

Out of the five persons, of whom the expedition was origin- 
ally composed, Niebuhr was the only survivor. Of his qualifi- 
cations as a scientific traveller, and of the manner in which he 
executed the task assigned him, it is not now necessary to speak. 
Time, which tries all things, has tried him fully ; and has stamp- 
ed upon his work the seal of truth, modesty, and complete- 
ness. Seventy years have now elapsed, and still no traveller 
returns from the East, who does not bear testimony to the accu- 
racy and fulness of his descriptions; who does not indeed re- 
gard his work as still the best guide-book for those who visit 
the same regions. The generation of men with whom he had 
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to do, have indeed passed away ; but the manners and customs 
of the people, and above all the aspects and character both of 
the civil and physical geography of the East, remain unchang- 
ed. Revolutions like those of Europe, which affect the pri- 
vate life and manners of the people, as well as the external ap- 
pearance of countries and the political relations of states, are 
there almost unknown ; and hence the descriptions of Niebuhr 
are at the present day, for the most part, as minutely accurate, 
as at the time when they were written. In the strong and apo- 
thegmatic language of the celebrated Johannes von Miiller, it 
may be truly said of Niebuhr: “ What a name among travel- 
lers! the man who tells nothing which he did not see; and what 
he saw, saw as it is !”* 

Of the writer of the following article, it is here necessary 
strictly to say little, in addition to the occasional notices of his 
early life, which are scattered through the article itself. But as 
very little is known in this country of his career, the following 
outline of his life may not be unacceptable. He first studied 
(1793) at the university of Kiel, resided afterwards (1795) a 
year and a half at Edinburgh, and travelled for six months more 
in England. His professional studies were md and 
finance; his taste led him more to history. He was employed 
at Copenhagen in the service of the Danish government, and was 
for a time one of the directors of the Bank. In 1806, in con- 
sequence of his talents for finance, he was invited to enter into 
the service of Prussia, and was employed in the ministry. While 
the French had possession of Berlin, he followed the court to 
K6nigsberg and Memel, and resided for a time at Riga. After 
the reéstablishment of tranquillity at Berlin, the foundation of 
the new university drew his attention again more directly to his 
favourite studies ; and at the urgent request of his friends he 
commenced, at the opening of the university in 1810, his first - 
course of lectures on Roman History. Encouraged by the dis- 
tinguished favour with which these lectures were received, not 
only by the students, but by the learned and intelligent of all 
classes; and living in daily and intimate intercourse with scho- 
lars like Buttmann, Spalding, Heindorf, and Von Savigny ; he 
was led to expand this course into his great work, the History of 





"* “Welcher Name unter den Reisenden! des Mannes, der nichts 
sagt, was er nicht sah, and was er sah, sah wie es ist!” J. von Miiller, 
Vorrede zu Persepolis, Herder’s Werke, zur Philos. u. Gesch. Th. 
I. p. 11. 
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ancient Rome, of which the first and second volumes appeared 
in 1811 and 1812. 

He was twice sent as ambassador to Holland, first in 1808, 
and again in 1814. In 1816, he was sent by the king of Prus- 
sia as ambassador extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Rome. It is understood that the appointment was given to him 
with the special view, that the historian of Rome might have 
opportunity to pursue his studies in the midst of the ‘ eternal’ 
city. That a sojourn among the scenes which he was engaged 
in describing, should exert a strong influence upon his critical 
judgment ; that in examining the localities around him, very 
much would present itself to him under a new and more striking 
aspect; was not only to be expected, but has been realized to 
the public, in the subsequent editions of his great work. His 
very entrance into Italy was signalized by one of the most im- 
portant literary discoveries of modern times, that of the lost In- 
stitutes of Gaius in the cathedral library at Verona. At Rome, 
besides his official duties and the studies connected with his his- 
torical works, he employed his leisure moments in examining 
the manuscripts of the Vatican; the result of which he gave to 
the public in 1820, in his collection of unpublished Fragments 
of Cicero and Livy. The removal of Angelo Mai to the Va- 
tican, prevented his proceeding further in this course ; though 
he teak the liveliest interest in the publication of Cicero’s Re- 
public, discovered by the latter. As a scholar and diplomatist 
he lived with dignity and enjoyed the highest respect ; while his 
house was the resort of the learned men and artists of all coun- 
tries, who congregate at Rome. 

On his return to Germany in 1823, he remained six weeks 
at St. Gall in Switzerland, in order to examine the manuscripts 
in that celebrated library. His labours were only rewarded by 
the discovery of some remains of the later Roman poetry, in 
the works of Merobaudes. His journey terminated somewhat 
unexpectedly at the newly established university of Bonn, where, 
during the winter of 1823—24, he occupied himself in prepa- 
rations for the third volume of his History. Here he at length 
fixed his residence. ‘The consciousness of the disproportion 
between the first two volumes of his history, printed twelve 
years before, and the riper progress of his subsequent re- 
searches, became now so vivid, that he resolved to rewrite 
them. At the same time he took up again the long abandoned 
calling of a public lecturer,—not as a professor of the univer- 
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sity, but in connexion with his privilege as member of the Prus- 
sian Academy of Sciences at Berlin. His lectures on Roman 
History and Antiquities, on Greek History, on the History of the 
ancient and modern World, and on ancient Geography and Sta- 
tistics, riveted the attention of his numerous auditors, by the 
richness of the materials, profoundness of investigation, and the 
freshness and vividness of the views. The remodeling of the 
early volumes of his History, became rather a new creation. 
The first volume appeared in 1827, and a third edition of it in 
1828. ‘The second volume, in its new dress, appeared only a 
few months before his death. The preparations for the third 
volume, which was to complete his plan, were already made, 
and the manuscript of the first sheets ready for the press, when 
a fire in the night destroyed the upper story of his house, and 
with it this manuscript. Seven weeks after this calamity, how- 
ever, the destroyed manuscript was replaced, and the printing 
commenced. It is understood that the preparations for this vol- 
ume are in such a state, that we may hope for the completion of 
the work, in the same style and spirit, from one of his surviving 
friends. 

Another important enterprise which he instigated, and of which 
he undertook the superintendence, was a new edition of the 
Byzantine historians. He himself led the way by a critical revi- 
sion of the work of Agathias. Of this great collection, eight or 
ten volumes had appeared before his death; and the work is to 
be continued under the patronage of the Berlin Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

After seven years of restless literary activity at Bonn, Nie- 
buhr was seized with an inflammatory fever on Christmas day, 
1830, and died Jan. 2, 1831. His second wife survived him 
only twelve days.* 

biographical sketch, from which the following article is 
translated, was first published in 1816. This should every 
where be borne in mind while reading it; and especially in 


* For most of the preceding notices, the Editor is indebted to an 
article in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung for March 1831, Intelligenz- 
blatt No. 14. 

+ It first appeared in the Kieler Blatler, and was afterwards pub- 
lished separately. At a later period it was revised by the author, and 
inserted in the collection of his smaller treatises published under the 
title: Kleine historische und philologische Schriften von B. G. Niebuhr. 
Erste Sammlung. Bonn, 1828. 
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those passages where Niebuhr is spoken of as so preéminent in 
comparison with all other oriental travellers. This preeminence 
is still justly his due; but at that time Burckhardt was not 
known as a traveller. The same traits of character which have 
stamped a value upon the works of the former, belong perhaps 
in an equal degree to the latter; the same talent and eagerness 
for observation; the same modesty and caution in respect to 
what they had not seen or experienced themselves. But their 
circumstances and objects were widely different. Niebubr trav- 
elled for science, a accomplished the object for which he was 
sent; while all that Burckhardt effected was only preparatory to 
his grand object, the exploring of the interior of Africa. The 
former took accurate surveys and made definite inquiries ; the 
latter turned bis attention more to the manners and habits of the 

ple, and could make only general observations on other sub- 
jects. Niebuhr prepared his works himself, in the midst of lit- 
erary leisure, and with the aid of learned men and all the ne- 
cessary books of reference, by which to correct or modify the 
impressions of his own experience. Burckhardt wrote out his 
journals as he could seize time, in Syria and Egypt, without 
the aid of learned men or books; he transmitted them to Eng- 
land and never lived to revise them ; and they were published by 
other hands after his decease. It is this circumstance of lei- 
sure preparation, probably, which gives to the works of Niebuhr 
their character of entire accuracy. In this respect, the recent 
Travels of Riippell, which are only sketches and almost wholly 
of a scientific character, would not perhaps suffer on a compari- 
son. The results of the journey of Ehrenberg and Hemprich, 
who were sent out to Egypt and the adjacent countries by the 
king of Prussia in 1820, have not yet been sufficiently given to 
the public, to judge of their comparative value. 

It will be perceived that the following sketch speaks of Nie- 
buhr only in a literary and scientific point of view. His reli- 
gious character is left entirely out of sight ; except in one short 
paragraph near the close, where his firm belief in the special in- 
terpositions of Providence is mentioned. We have no means 
of supplying this deficiency, except so far as his faith in mira- 
cles is attested, in his remarks on the passage of the Israelites 
through the Red sea ; where he regards the circumstances as the 
“work of Providence, as a miracle ;” and affirms, that if they 
were all produced by mere natural causes and were not mirac- 
ulous, then he “ does not know what learned men understand by 
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the word miracle.”*—Of the religious views of the younger 
Niebuhr, we have no knowledge whatever. 

In order to give a full and complete view of the origin and 
progress of the celebrated expedition to Arabia, I have subjoin- 
ed in an appendix the account given of it by J. D. Michaelis, 
by whom the enterprize was originally suggested. ‘This is in- 
deed no more than an act of justice to Michaelis; as the reader 
will perceive in the sequel. The appendix is chiefly drawn 
from his Autobiography, written near the close of his life, and 
published by Hassencamp after his decease. —Epiror. 


Lire or Carsten Nresusr. 


Hadeln is a Friesland province adjacent to the mouth of the 
Elbe, and belonged formerly, under its ancient name Hadelre, 
to the seventh of the United Provinces of the Low Countries. 
After the dissolution of the great Frisian confederation, the coun- 
try lost its republican freedom ; fell, after various fortunes, un- 
der the dominion of the dukes of Saxe-Lauenbourg, and with 
this dukedom, under the sovereignty of Hanover. 

The country consists of marsh land, with the exception of 
three parishes of moor. ‘The peasants are, as is common in 
Friesland, absolute proprietors; every one owns his farm with 
the most perfect right of property, lives on it, and takes care of 
it himself. Until their subjection to the French, the administra- 
tion was free in the hands of magistrates, chosen by the com- 
mon people ; and it is not to be-doubted, that the Maoh 
government has also in this point restored the good old order of 
things; not forgetting that, after the annihilation of foreign usur- 
pation, nations have the same right to claim their former consti- 
tutional liberties, as princes the sovereignty. ‘The taxes also 
were light, and the peasantry enjoyed an uncommon degree of 
prosperity. 

In this country, among this free people, as a free peasant, 
Carsten Niebuhr was born, March 17th, 1733, in Westerende 
Liidingworth, on the farm of his father. This latter and his 
ancestors, from the grandfather of his great-grandfather,—our 
information does not reach higher,—inhabited as peasants their 
own farms; all of them in good circumstances, without belong- 
ing to the wealthy. 


* Description of Arabia, p. 417, Germ. ed. 
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Carsten Niebuhr lost his mother before he was six weeks old ; 
and having been brought up by hand, without the milk of a 
nurse, his extraordinary strength and vigour may contribute to 
remove the apprehensions of those, who are unable to obtain 
other nourishment for an infant. He grew up under the care 
of a step-mother, in the house of his father, where his mode of 
living and occupations, as well as his education, were distin- 
guished by nothing from those of other peasant boys. Proba- 
bly it was his own longing for information, that occasioned his 
father to send him to the Latin school in Otterndorf, and some- 
what later to that of Altenbruch; merely however in order that 
he might acquire a little more knowledge than an ordinary farm- 
er. But the dismissal of the school-master in Altenbruch, and 
the prejudices of his guardian, (for his father had died mean- 
while,) put an early end to his studies, even before he was far 
enough advanced to experience any profit from this first begin- 
ning, when he afterwards commenced bis literary career anew. 

At the partition of the paternal inheritance among the orphan 
children, there fell to his share only a trifling sum, insufficient to 
purchase any landed property ; and thus necessity would have 
compelled him to acquire some degree of knowledge as a 
means of existence, even if he had been able by his nature to 
live without mental occupation and cultivation. But he was 
obliged to be satisfied with those acquirements, which could be 
made without the instruction of any regular school. He there- 
fore devoted himself to music, and learned in the course of a 
year to play on several instruments for the purpose of getting 
a place as an organist. But these employments also did not 
meet the approbation of his guardians. His uncle, by his mo- 
ther’s side, took him into his house, and here he lived again four 
years exclusively as a farmer. 

But the farther he advanced in life, the less could he bear 
that emptiness of mind, from ‘hich people of this condition 
can only be relieved, either as in ancient times, by common con- 
sultation on the affairs of the parish, or as is the case with the 
English farmer, by acquiring general information through read- 
ing. He felt an internal impulse to occupy himself and to be- 
come useful to the world. 

The accidental circumstances, which very often decide the 
course of life of distinguished men, deserve to be kept in re- 
membrance. Those indeed were entirely accidental, which gave 
to my father the direction he afterwards followed without any 
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interruption, until he became the first among the travellers of 
modern times. A lawsuit in regard to the superficial con- 
tents of a farm, could only be decided by a geometrical sur- 
vey ; and there being no surveyor in all the country of Hadeln, 
one had to be called from another place. Niebuhr had a high 
degree of ancestral feeling for the honour of his province ; and 
this occurrence seemed to him a reproach upon it; he could 
fulfil a duty towards his country, by devoting himself to this 
science; and at the same time, he was glad to see before him- 
self a vocation and object of pursuit for life. Meanwhile he 
had arrived at full age; and hearing that he could obtain in Bre- 
men regular instruction in practical geometry, he went thither. 
This plan, however, did not succeed. The professor on whom 
he had depended, was dead. He would not have declined the 
instruction of an inferior practical surveyor ; but this man wish- 
ed to take him as a boarder in his house ; and the young coun- 
tryman, diffident, bashful, and of the severest principles as he 
was, found the obliging manners of the two sisters of his intend- 
ed teacher so questionable, that he left Bremen on the spot. He 
now set his face towards Hamburgh ; but here he had to expe- 
rience a new disappointment and another trial of his persever- 
ance. 

He had already passed his twenty second year, when he 
came to Hamburgh in order to profit by the mathematical lessons 
of Succow, and, without being ashamed of his advanced age, 
to begin anew his school studies. His income was not sufficient 
to support him, even in the very frugal way of living which 
was natural to him. He was, however, decided to use so much 
of his little fortune, as should be necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of his Xie In the summer of the year 1755, we 
find him in Hamburgh. This we learn by his letters to his in- 
telligent, and at that time only friend, the President Beymgra- 
ben, which are still preserved with veneration by the family of 
the latter. 

But Succow had just been called to Jena, and the mathema- 
tical professorship remained vacant for some time, before it was 
again filled by the deceased Biisch. The other lessons in the 
gymnasium could only be made intelligible and profitable by the 
most studious diligence, and through private instruction. A 
countryman of Niebuhr, by the name of Witke, who lived at 
that time as a candidate of theology in Hamburgh, and died 
afterwards as pastor in Otterndorf, gave him faithfully and in 
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the most friendly manner this private instruction ; and he it was, 
whom my father always regarded as the author of his mental 
culture, and loved and revered, as such, all his life, with a feel- 
ing of pious gratitude. 

Eight months were entirely devoted to preparatory studies, 
(be being still almost unacquainted with the Latin language,) 
before he could become a student in the gymnasium ; and twelve 
months more were wholly insufficient, notwithstanding all his ex- 
ertions and his perfect health of body and mind, to acquire what 
every youth, more favoured by circumstances, carries with him 
to the university without difficulty. For this reason, among 
other things, he never learned Greek, which was always a sub- 
ject of great regret to him. 

Under Biisch he began to study mathematics. The oldest 
and at the same time the most distinguished pupil of this learned 
man, he became afterwards his intimate friend, and remained so 
all his life. 

To stop in the middle of his course was entirely contrary to 
his nature. He had gone to Hamburgh only for the sake of ge 
ometry and some auxiliary studies ; but the more the sciences be- 
came familiar to him, the less he could be satisfied, without be- 
coming acquainted with them to a greater extent and depth. He 
went, therefore, at Easter 1757, to Gottingen. Mathematics 
continued to be his principal study. The diminution of his small 
fortune obliged him, however, more and more to think of procur- 
ing a place ; and to arrange accordingly the objects of his studies. 
He expected to find such a situation in the corps of engineers in 
the service of Hanover; where at that time, as in almost all the 
German armies, officers of deep mathematical knowledge were 
very rare, and could therefore hope, in some measure, to be 
masters of their own fortunes by their merits. 

He studied with all the firmness, which is the consequence of 
a decided, simple, and modest plan of life, for more than a year, 
without being disturbed or distracted by the events of the seven 
years’ war; during which Géttingen was frequently in the 
power of different armies. About this time it occurred to him, 
that there existed in his family a stipend for those members of 
it, who should become students. He asked his friend to exam- 
ine, whether it was founded only for poor students, or without 
this restriction, “ in order to afford the means of learning some- 
on useful ? Only in this case would he permit himself, to ap- 
ol. Il. No. 8. 76 
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ply for it.” He obtained it, and employed it to provide himself 
with mathematical instruments. 

Frederic V reigned at that time in Denmark in envied 
peace. The memory of Lewis XIV shone still untarnished in 
all the false light of his glory ; and it was after this definite 
model, that the ministers of the Danish monarch endeavoured 
to induce their master to perform the duties of his station; still, 
however, as a peaceful king. There has seldom existed a min- 
ister, whose intentions were more blameless, than those of the 
Baron J. H. E. Bernstorf, the elder of the two successive min- 
isters of this name; and there was perhaps no one among the 
continental statesmen of his time, who equalled him in know- 
ledge, genius, and generosity. Nevertheless, history will probably 
hereafter decide, as many of his contemporaries in the very coun- 
try which he so ardently wished to raise and embellish, justly felt, 
(though their feeling was mixed and infected with personal pre- 
judices,) that his system of administration was not the true one 
for Denmark. If it could not be denied, that the nation had been 
sinking for a century, yet it was not difficult to perceive, that this 
was the natural result of foreign forms, obtruded upon the coun- 
try, and an internal suffocation of the genius and spirit of the 
people ; perfectly analogous to the process, by which the Jesu- 
itical contra-reformers have morally destroyed the Bohemians ; 
and that, to remedy the evil as far as possible, both the peasants 
and the cities must be politically relieved, and aided in a peculiar 
manner. The extraordinary and beneficent greatness of the 
second Count Bernstorf, on the contrary, will, even after all the 
misfortunes of a dreadful period, be remembered by a grateful 
nation, not alone with melancholy feelings ; for some of his cre- 
ations are not to be destroyed, and are the only foundation for a 
happier futurity; and the whole of his administration is an en- 
dearing model. As the most shining merits of his uncle, per- 
haps, will be reckoned hereafter, the emancipation of the pea- 
sants, the leisure of Klopstock, and the scientific expedition to 
Arabia. 

This latter was indeed originally occasioned by Michaelis, 
who had represented to the Danish minister, that many illustra- 
tions for the philology of the Old Testament might be gained 
by actual observation and by information collected in Arabia ; 
since this country was to be considered as yet unexplored by 
European travellers. His original idea was limited to the mis- 
sion of a single learned man, an oriental philologian of his own 
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school, by way of India to Yemen; an undertaking which 
would have resulted in nothing, even if the envoy had returned. 
Fortunately the minister himself perceived this, and proposed 
of his own accord to make the expedition far more extensive. 
And thus it happened, that the original project, at least so far as 
it regards the questions with which the ‘primary author of the 
plan furnished the travellers, sunk to a very trifling and subordi- 
nate matter; while the important results which were produced 
by the two persons to whom alone the glory of the expedition 
belonged, were not at all contemplated or intended by him. 

It seems that the first proposition was made to the Baron 
Bernstorf as early as A. D. 1756. This latter, having accepted 
it with all the vivacity and liberality of his mind, and having au- 
thorised Michaelis to propose to him a philologian ; who is there, 
that would not have expected this learned man to have named 
the person, who among all his contemporaries had no rival in 
the renown of Arabian philology? who, as was known to all 
Germany, was, in a literal sense, struggling with hunger, and 
who moreover was a school acquaintance of Michaelis,—Reiske ? 
Instead of him, he recommended one of his pupils, Von Haven, 
whose knowledge at that time must have been little more than 
that of a schoolboy; since, after spending two years in Rome, 
in the Vatican and among the Maronites, in farther preparation, 
he never rose above the deepest mediocrity. 

Michaelis was commissioned by Bernstorf to propose also a 
mathematician and a natural philosopher; by the addition of 
whom this minister fortunately gave value and importance to 
the mission. ‘To name the first, Michaelis addressed himself in 
the Academy of Sciences at Gottingen, of which he was then 
director, to Kastner. A student from Hanover, named Bolzing, 
accepted the proposal at first, but withdrew again after some time 
from timidity. Kistner would undoubtedly have chosen, from 
the first, not Bolzing, but my father, had the latter then been 
long enough at the university to enable his instructor to foresee, 
with some certainty, the degree of skilfulness which a young 
man would acquire, whose general character and talents alone 
could then be perceived. Fortunately Kastner was now suffi- 
ciently acquainted with him, as his pupil. One day in the sum- 
mer of 1758, (we do not find a nearer designation of the time,) 
he entered the room of my father, as he was going home from 
the sitting of the Academy, where he had just proposed him. 
“ Wonld you like to travel to Arabia?” ‘ Why not, if some 
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one defrayed the expense?” answered my father, who was 
bound by nothing to his home, and who was urged onward by 
an unlimited desire of knowledge to visit distant climes. “'The 
expense,” replied Kastner, “ will be borne by the king of Den- 
mark.” He explained himself farther on the subject and how 
the offer was occasioned. Niebuhr was decided on the spot, so 
far as his own inclination was concerned. As he thought how- 
ever very humbly of himself, and very highly of the sciences 
and of truly learned men, he despaired of his capacity and use- 
fulness. Bat Kistner set his mind at rest about it, by promis- 
ing him a long term for preparation, especially for the study of 
astronomy under Mayer; and by assuring him, that with his 
strength of mind, and his diligence, this would be perfectly 
sufficient. 

The same evening my father went to see Professor ae the 
promise of whose instruction in astronomy was the only thing 
still wanting to fix his resolution. Mayer, who was not so light- 
minded as Kistner, dissuaded the young man from a plan, the 
dangers and difficulties of which he did not know; but bis char- 
acter made it irrevocable. Mayer therefore promised him the 
instruction he asked for. 

Michaelis, to whom he presented himself the following day, 
seems to have taken this quick decision for levity and inconsid- 
eration. He forced upon him the term of a week, the better to 
reflect upon it. The week passed away, without my father’s 
troubling himself any more about a thing, which was already 
decided in his own mind; and Michaelis now accepted his dec- 
laration. His conditions were eighteen months for preparation, 
(until Easter 1760,) and during this time the same salary that 
was granted to Von Haven. Baron Bernstorf consented to 
them without hesitation. 

From that time he lived entirely for his destination. He 
continued the study of pure mathematics, perfected himself in 
drawing, and endeavoured to acquire as much historical know- 
ledge, as he could with his imperfect preliminary studies, with- 
out leaving his main purpose too much out of view. He also 
exercised himself in practical mechanics, that he might learn to 
handle his instruments; and also in all those points of mechan- 
ical skill, the acquirement and practice of which would be a 
waste of time for every one in Europe, who does not make them 
his business. But he was principally occupied with two courses 
of private lessons, viz. in the Arabic language with Michaelis, 
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and in astronomy with Mayer. Of these he preserved a very 
different remembrance. He had indeed little talent and little 
inclination for the grammatical part of languages; but what 
made him averse to the instruction in Arabic, was the circum- 
stance, that after several months, his teacher had carried him no 
farther than the first fables of Lokman. “He thus acquired the 
conviction, that the professor by no means possessed any special 
treasure of Arabic knowledge and philology. He therefore 
gave up this study, and this step Michaelis never forgave him. 

Mayer was, without comparison, the first among the German 
astronomers and mathematicians of his time. His zeal to in- 
struct Niebuhr was equal to that of his pupil to get instruction. 
Among all the men, whom this latter had known in the course 
of his long life, he loved and revered no one so highly, as Mayer ; 
an intimate friendship arose between them. He preserved a 
= attachment for the memory of Mayer, even to his 
atest old age ; and of all that Providence bestowed upon him, 
nothing made him more happy, than that his first Junar obser- 
vations for ascertaining the longitude, reached his beloved teacher 
on his deathbed, before his consciousness had left him, and by 
the joy which they excited in him, revived his spirits anew ; 
and that these very observations had determined the adjudica- 
tion of the English prize to Mayer’s widow. Indeed he ever 
acknowledged, that he owed to Mayer all his qualifications for 
his calling. The latter also had no warmer wish, than himself to 
educate a pupil who should be willing to employ his method of 
finding the longitude and his lunar tables, at that time still un- 
printed, and of which Niebuhr took a copy. It seems he fore- 
saw, that prejudice and the common propensity to follow the 
ordinary courses of life, would for many years affect to disdain 
the adoption of his great discovery; but that, if confirmed by 
practical application, it was impossible to smother it entirely. 

He took as lively an interest in my father’s equipment for his 
journey, as if it had been his own business. For instance, he 
graduated his quadrant with his own hand ; and the exactitude 
of this work of friendship is proved by the observations taken 
with it. 

The time granted for preparation was protracted for half a 
year. It was not before the autumn of 1760 that my father 
left Gottingen. In Copenhagen he was received by the minister 
Von Bernstorf with the utmost benevolence, and acquired his 
confidence above all the other travellers whom he found already 
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collected there. Having received a pension for his preparation 
from the king, he had thought it his duty to provide himself 
with the instruments for observation at his own expense. He 
even felt himself happy, to get them in that way. Bernstorf, 
who learned it only accidentally, obliged him to accept an in- 
demnification ; and, out of respect for such strictness of prin- 
oo placed the money for the journey in his hands and at his 
isposal. 

should scarcely mention, that at this time he was made lieu- 
tenant of the corps of engineers, if there was not still preserv- 
ed one of his letters which exhibits his modesty and views of 
those things in a very amiable light. He writes to the friend 
above mentioned : “ Von Haven’s appointment as professor in 
the university of Copenhagen, occasioned him to think also of 
a title for himself. The same had been offered to him ; but he 
did not think himself worthy of it. That for which he had 
asked, seemed to him more appropriate for him. He might 
have had the place of captain, had he asked for it; but this 
would have been too much for so younga man. To make ob- 
servations of some importance as a lieutenant, would do him 
honour ; but to be called professor, without having investigated 
the depths of mathematics sufficiently, would be shameful to 
him.”—At that time he had no other plan, but after his return 
from the journey to live in his own province, on the pension 
which was promised him. 

We cannot here have any scruples to publish what he thought 
and said of his travelling companions, more than half a century 
after their death. 

We have mentioned already Von Haven’s unfitness in respect to 
knowledge of the language. But in general also, he had chosen 
a vocation for which nobody was less adapted. His only thought 
was of returning; his favourite conversation, the comfortable 
times which he expected in that case to enjoy; no desire of 
discoveries or observations made him forget the troubles and 
deprivations of the journey ; and nobody felt himself so desti- 
tute and deprived of so many things as he. A luxurious table 
and good wine were for him the highest charms of life ; and in 
Arabia, where the travellers found only bad water, and food 
scarcely sufficient to appease their hunger, his dissatisfaction 
rose to a despair which frequently amused his two more consid- 
erate companions; but sometimes also was revolting to them. 
Lazy by nature, he found himself in that hemisphere perfectly 
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excused from doing any thing; he moreover shewed himself 
sometimes haughty and assuming towards Niebuhr and For- 
skaal ; he considered himself as the first and the chief of the 
company; and never could get over it, that my father should 
have charge of the money concerns. Nor, since his death, has 
there been found the least thing of value in-his meager diaries. 

Forskaal was, according to the judgment and testimony of 
my father, by far the most learned among all his travelling com- 
panions; nay, he would perhaps, if he had returned, have occu- 
pied the first place among the scholars of his time, by the deep 
universality of his genius and knowledge. He had originally 
studied theology ; his free and aspiring mind had Jed him from 
Sweden to Germany; for a long time he was passionately de- 
voted to speculative metaphysics ; besides this he was occupied 
in the study of the oriental languages; and whilst he made him- 
self familiar with all the branches of natural philosophy, he ac- 
quired a knowledge of physics and chemistry in all their extent, 
so far as it reached at that period. The metaphysics of a genius 
of such a cast, must have been very different from the scholastic 
wisdom of those times. The academical dissertation, in which 
he explained his views on these subjects, was considered in 
Gottingen as fanciful, in Sweden as heretical. It is to be re- 
gretted that we are not acquainted with it. 

He was glad to leave his native country, where he every 
where met with hostility after his return ? oh the university. 
He needed no preparation ; the call for the journey found him 
perfectly equipped, to such an extent as few have ever been. 
In love of labour, in contempt of dangers, troubles, and depriva- 
tions of every kind, he was equal to my father. Both of them 
found themselves called to observe every thing which occurred 
to them. But Forskaal’s learned education afforded him great 
advantages. He acquired the language in a much shorter time 
and in a more perfect manner, and was soon far enough ad- 
vanced to read Arabic books with facility. His faults were a 
passion for disputation, capriciousness, and anger. Mutual es- 
teem, and the same zeal for their purpose, laid the foundation of 
a pure friendship between my father and him; but their relation 
to each other was not without disturbance, until Forskaal had 
once experienced that the patience of his companion was not 
wholly imperturbable.—A careful use has been made of For- 
skaal’s papers by his friend; and whatever they contained re- 
lating to history and national character and manners, is received 
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into his works, and marked with the name of the author. I 
shall speak hereafter of the publication of Forskaal’s writings on 
natural history. It is painful to-see how they are neglected. 
Besides the scientific Secale, they are rich, not only in 
valuable observations on the life and the various applications ‘of 
plants, and in the specification of their names in the languages of 
the different countries, but also in regard to information on the 
agriculture and geological structure especially of Egypt; to 
such a degree, indeed, as is no where else to be found. The 
deceased Vahl recovered and restored Forskaal’s long neg- 
lected herbariums, so far as they could still be saved ; and en- 
deavoured to do justice to his memory. Linnaeus exhibited 
towards his former pupil an odious hostility. ‘Forskaal had 
said to my father, that he should like to have a species of plant 
which he had discovered, (entered in his Flora under the name 
reap named after himself. My father wrote to Linnaeus 
this wish of a deceased scholar and distinguished man; but in- 
stead of regarding it, the latter gave the name of Forskaal to 
another plant, discovered it is true by him, but where the desig- 
nation given to the principal species permitted an odious allusion 
to the deceased.* This conduct my father could never forgive. 
Forskaal had also named a genus of | plants after my father, who 
had always assisted him in his excursions and collections; but 
this seeined to the latter inappropriate, inasmuch as he was no 
botanist. It is assuredly the only instance of unfaithfulness 
which he allowed himself towards the papers of his friend, that 
he has removed from them every trace of the honour thus in- 
tended to be shewn him. 

Of the physician, Dr Cramer, nothing can be said, but that 
he was most unfortunately selected, and was entirely without 
capacity, both as a physician and still more for all the direet ob- 
jects of the journey. It is to be regretted, that the wish of Mi- 
chaelis to engage the elder Hensler, could not have been real- 
ized.—Bauernfeind, the painter, was not unskilled in drawing ; 
but he was a man of an uncultivated and very narrow mind, 
and a propensity to intemperance shortened his life. 

The voyage commenced under the most unfavourable auspi- 
ces. The company embarked on board the ship of war Green- 
land, which was despatched to the Mediterranean in order to 


* The explanation of this allusion may be seen in Rees’s Cyclo- 
paedia, under the article Forskalea.—Ep. 
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protect vessels wg ine the Danish flag, from being subject- 
ed to search by the English. This ship left the sound, Jan. 7th 
1761; three times she was driven back by contrary winds into 
the road of Elsineur; and it was only on the fourth trial, on the 
10th of March, that she could pursue her course without inter- 
ruption to the Mediterranean. In all probability, such obstacles 
would not, at the present day, be of sufficient magnitude thus to 
hinder a ship of war on its voyage. But at that time the art of 
navigation was a thing wholly practical, almost mechanical, and 
very clumsily managed. Yet the officers of this ship were as- 
suredly distinguished among their contemporaries ; and the com- 
parative excellency of the Danish mariner has been the same in 
every century. 

Niebuhr remembered this voyage with pleasure. The stately 
and dignified character of the ship itself, and of the discipline 
and whole mode of living on board a man of war,—the simple 
and systematic activity and efficiency of the seamen, whose 
characteristic traits, from the commander down to the common 
sailor, were so similar to his own,— interested and gratified him 
in a high degree. Nor did he find the time monotonous ; he 
made himself practically and by personal observation acquaint- 
ed with the construction of the ship and the art of steering it; 
he exercised himself daily in taking celestial observations. This 
pases him the satisfaction of being acknowledged by the of- 

cers, as an active and useful member of their little community. 
In this way he acquired their decided respect and good will; 
for the attainment of which, among practical men, it is always 
necessary to appear to them superior to themselves in some one 
branch of their own pursuits, as well as ever ready to acknowl- 
edge and appreciate their superiority in other kindred branches. 
ayer, in his course of instruction, had ever kept in view the 
circumstance, that his pupil was about to be placed in a situa- 
tion, where he would have to depend exclusively upon himself, 
without being sustained by the advice or assistance of any other 
person. Besides this, that great man had ever been himself his 
own teacher ; and was conscious, how well an active and clear- 
sighted considerateness enables its possessor to find his own 
way. His whole practical instruction consisted in causing my 
father—afier having sufficiently explained to him the object and 
nature of the observation and of the instrument—to try by him- 
self how far he could succeed both in the observation and the 
calculation of it, without the guidance or even the presence of 
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his friend and teacher. Did he not fully succeed, he was to in- 
form Mayer; but he himself must discover, both how far he 
had been successful, and where the difficulty lay ; and then 
Mayer helped him out. While in Gottingen, he had little op- 
portunity of calculating lunar distances; and was therefore 
anxious how he should succeed in it. The results of the cal- 
culations from his observations during this voyage, gave him 
more confidence; and should indeed have afforded him entire 
certainty, that he had now passed the years of pupilage. This, 
however, his diffidence prevented. 

A stay of a few weeks at Marseilles, and a shorter one at 
Malta, afforded a very pleasing recreation to the travellers. Their 
scientific enterprise had become known far and wide in Europe ; 
and it is difficult, at this day, fully to conceive of that general 
interest and sympathy, which every where procured for the trav- 
ellers the kindest reception and the most respectful attentions. 
It was an enterprise which accorded with the spirit of the age, 
and had in it nothing isolated or strange. The king of Sardinia 
had sent the unfortunate Donati to the East; Asia had become 
known and interesting to Europeans, through the wars which 
the two great naval powers had waged against each other iu In- 
dia, and the kingdoms which they had alternately conquered 
there ; England had begun to cause the world to be circumnav- 
igated for the sake of discovery. It was just that period of 
gratified and self-complacent contentment in respect to science 
and literature, when the age supposed itself to have found and to 
be pursuing the path of uninterrupted approximation towards per- 
fection in both. Learned men had now assumed a higher rank 
in society ; and every one was ashamed not to regard their con- 
cerns as the first among the affairs of men. 

The politeness of French courtesy exhibited itself in a very 
pleasing manner ia both places; for even in Malta, the pre- 
dominant class of society, although more or less mixed up out 
of all nations, was yet chiefly composed of French, who gave 
the tone to social intercourse, and united all the rest in the use 
of their language and manners. At Malta the chief attention 
was directed towards Niebubr ; and the knights of the order of 
St. John, to whom the island belonged, influenced by the false 
supposition that the difficulties arising out of his religion might 
be overcome, offered him, on condition of his joining them after 
the completion of his travels, all of the honours, distinctions, 
and privileges, to which the broadest and most pliant exposition 
of their laws could enable him to attain. 
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From Malta the travellers proceeded to the Dardanelles on 
board the same ship of war; it having conveyed its convoy as 
far as Smyrna. In the Archipelago my father was attacked by 
the dysentery, which brought him near the grave. At Constan- 
tinople his health returned, though very slowly; so that at the 
end of two months from the commencement of the attack, he 
was only so far recovered, as to be able, with evident hazard of 
relapse, to embark for Alexandria on board of a ship from Dul- 
cigno. Here, on ship board, the travellers found themselves for 
the first time wholly among Orientals. ‘The plague also broke 
out among the crowded mass, of oriental passengers; but the 
Europeans all remained exempt. 

In Egypt the travellers remained a full year ; from the end of 
September 1761 till the beginning of October 1762. During 
this interval, my father with Forskaal and Von Haven visited 
Mount Sinai. The party did not travel in Egypt, any higher up 
than Cairo. My father determined, during their sojourn, the 
longitude of Alexandria, Cairo, Rosetta, and Damietta, by nu- 
merous lunar observations ; and with an exactness, which, to 
the astonishment of the French astronomers in Bonaparte’s expe- 
dition, proved to be fully equal to their own. Equally accurate 
also did they and the army find his chart of the two arms of the 
Nile ; and likewise his plan of Cairo, which was sketched under 
the most difficult circumstances, in the midst of a fanatical rabble. 
1 showed this plan in the year 1801 to a French officer, who 
had risen during the revolution from the station of a common 
soldier, and had served during the Egyptian expedition as an 
adjutant of Bonaparte, in order to obtain from him some infor- 
mation respecting the entrenchments thrown up by the French 
army around the city, and also some historical notices relative 
to the great insurrection in Cairo. This officer was hardly able 
to write, and was entirely unaccustomed to make use of plans ; 
he therefore needed a few minutes’ time before he could trans- 
fer his local and ocular knowledge of the city into the symboli- 
cal representation of the drawing ; but so soon as this was done, 
he found himself step by step at home, and could not repress 
his astonishment.—My father also took the altitude of the pyra- 
mids, and copied many hieroglyphic inscriptions on obelisks and 
sarcophagi. 

In October the travellers embarked at Suez on board of a Tur- 
kish ship; they landed at Djidda (Jidda), and reached at Lo- 
heia the first point of their proper destination, the land of Ye- 
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men, in the last days of the year 1762. During this voyage my 
father made astronomical observations, as often as possible, to 
determine the geography ; and examined, so far as he could, 
the waters of the Red sea nautically. From these difficult and 
most tedious labours he was able to sketch the chart of the Red 
sea ; which, considering the circumstances and the helps, must 
be regarded as a master-piece. 

After some stay in this friendly city, the company, and more 
especially Forskaal and Niebuhr, travelled over the western 
part of Yemen in various directions ; the former for botanical 
purposes, and the latter in order to determine the geographical 
positions of the various places. They afterwards betook them- 
selves along the sea coast to Mocha; where Von Haven died 
towards the end of May 1763. About the same time, my fa- 
ther was again attacked by the dysentery ; but was saved by 
— foresight and the greatest temperance. His health, 

owever, was not fully restored, when after much delay and 
many hindrances the party were enabled to set off for Sand, the 
capital of Yemen. He did not, however, suffer the danger to 
prevent him from accompanying them. The climate, and the 
vexations which Forskaal bad partly occasioned and partly aug- 
mented by his capriciousness, brought upon the latter a bilious 
disorder, of which he died at Yerim, July 11, 1763. 

The pain which my father felt at the loss of his friend, prey- 
ed the more deeply upon his spirits, because he felt himself to 
be continually ill. He pursued with his two remaining compan- 
ions the journey to Sana, but without any hope of returning ; 
and—what troubled him far more, since he had never felt any 
overweaning love of life—apprehensive lest all the papers rela- 
tive to the expedition, which had not been left in the hands of 
English friends in Mocua, might not by any care or foresight 
be preserved for Europe. He was filled with despondency at 
the thought of a total frustration of the objects of the journey, 
and also, not without good reason, at the idea that the public 
would not do justice to the manner in which be and Forskaal had 
endeavoured to fulfil their duties. This is the only period in 
all his travels, when he gave way to melancholy, and sunk un- 
der it. He felt himself, at last, in that state of gloomy resigna- 
tion, which usually comes upon Europeans in torrid regions, 
when labouring under grief and sickness. Although both be- 
fore and afterwards, he was ever ready, on the mere rumour of 
an inscription or ruin, to undertake the most difficult excursions ; 
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yet now he neglected to turn a short distance out of the way, in 
order to copy the Hamyaric inscriptions at Héddafa,—a neglect 
which every person who regards the circumstances, will con- 
sider trivial; but one with which Niebuhr, even after the lapse 
of fifty years, was accustomed bitterly to reproach himself. 

From the same cause, the surviving members of the expedi- 
tion declined the friendly and sincere invitation, to remain a full 
year in San4 and Upper Yemen ; which certainly would have 
been in entire accordance with the original plan. ‘They hasten- 
ed rather to descend again to the coast, before the English ships 
should have departed ; and they made too great haste. They 
were consequently compelled to remain at Mocha through the 
whole of August and longer, before the ship in which they were 
to proceed to Bombay was ready. But Mocha, a city without 
water, in the arid sandy desert of Tehama, is a dreadful place 
of residence during the summer; and a few days only elapsed, 
before the surviving travellers, with their servant, were all at- 
tacked by the fever of this climate. 

Bauernfeind and the servant died at sea. Cramer reached 
Bombay, remained ill several months, and died. My father was 
saved by extreme abstinence; which indeed is sufficient to ren- 
der this hot climate as little injurious to the European, as to the 
native. ‘The physician had prescribed to him, on account of 
the dysentery, to abstain from all animal food, and to live only 
on bread and a kind of rice tea, or ptisan. Under this regimen 
his disorder disappeared. After several weeks, the physician 
learned with astonishment, that Niebuhr still patiently continued 
the same diet ; with which indeed few Europeans were inclined 
to purchase even their lives, in the midst of fatal disease.* 

* The following are the remarks of Niebubr himself, respecting 
the death of his companions and the causes which led to this melan- 
choly catastrophe, as well as to his own repeated sickness. They are 
here translated from the preface to the German edition of his Des- 
cription of Arabia, p. ix.—Ep. 

“ Although our littke company was almost wholly destroyed by 
death, yet I do not think that others ought to be deterred, on this ac- 
count, from travelling in Arabia. It would be an error to suppose, 
that my companions were hurried off by contagious diseases, be- 
cause they died so rapidly one after another. I am much more of 
the opinion, that our diseases were our own fault; and consequently 
that others may easily guard against them. Our company was too 
large to submit readily, at first, to live according to the customs of the 
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Francis Scott, the merchant who had charge of the ship in 
which my father sailed fror: Mocha to Bombay, became his in- 
timate friend. He was a younger son of Scott of Harden, an 
episcopal and formerly Jacobite family in Roxburghshire, to 
which also Sir Walter Scott belongs. Thirty five years after- 
wards, while I was a student in Edinburgh, the house of this 
gentleman, who then in the decline of life lived at his ease in 
the Scottish capital on the fortune acquired by honourable in- 
dustry, was always open to me, and I was regarded in no other 
light than as a member of the family. 

The reception which he found among the English, was ex- 
tremely cordial. Bombay, at that time, was indeed widely dif- 
ferent from what it is at present. Instead of being a man of 
scientific and liberal education, like a Duncan or Sir Evan Ne- 
pean or Sir John Malcolm, the governor at that time, according 
to the old system of the East India Company, was a factor who 
had risen in the service. ‘The members of the council were in 
like manner men of ordinary education; the officers for the 
most part were persons out of all nations, who had embraced an 
obscure service as a refuge from adventures or an escape from 
want. Still, even iv this retired colony, the noble English spirit 
was not imperceptible ; and besides his friend Scott, there were 
many, whom the strong, honest, national good sense had ena- 


country. At different times we could obtain no fermented or strong 
liquors, to which we were regularly accustomed ; and yet we contin- 
ued constantly to eat meat, which is regarded in all warm countries 
as very unhealthy. The cold evening air was so pleasant to us after the 
hot days, that we exposed ourselves to it too much. We ought also 
to have been more attentive to the very perceptible difference of tem- 
perature, between the mountainous regions and the lower plains. We 
hastened our journey too rapidly, in order to become acquainted with 
the interior of the country. We had difficult roads, and much trou- 
ble with the inhabitants; sometimes perhaps because we were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the country and its inhabitants, and often 
supposed unjustly that we had ground of complaint against them; 
without recollecting that one does not always travel with pleasure 
even in Europe. While my companions yet lived, I was myself sev- 
eral times very ill ; because like them I chose to live in the European 
manner. But after I was surrounded only by Orientals, and learned 
how strictly one must take care of himself in those regions, I travel- 
led in Persia, and from Bassora by land to Copenhagen, in perfect 
health, and with very little trouble from the inhabitants of those 
countries.” 
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bled to acquire a peculiar intelligence and cultivation of their 
own, without the aid of iraditional learning. In Egypt, my fa- 
ther had already found himself most at home among the Eng- 
lish ; and here in Bombay the foundation was laid for that mu- 
tual regard, which continued ever after, and of which I shall 
speak in the sequel. 

Among his nearest friends was Captain Howe of the Royal 
Navy, a brother of Admiral Lord Howe and of General Sir 
William Howe. From him my father received engraved charts 
of the Indian seas, and of single portions, roads and harbours, 
of the south-eastern coast of Arabia. It was a source of pleas- 
ure to Niebuhr, to be able to requite the present of his friend 
by another, in which he could truly manifest to the English na- 
tion his gratitude for their hospitality. He gave him therefore a 
copy of his chart of the Red sea, which he bad completed at 
Bombay, and which from Djidda northwards was wholly new to 
the me 8 for no British ship had then ever visited these wa- 
ters. ith the help of this chart they undertook the navigation 
some years afterwards. Since that time the chart has indeed 
been uncommonly improved and perfected by the English ; the 
eastera coast by Sir Home Popham, and the western (which is 
entirely wanting in my father’s chart) by the expedition set on 
foot by Lord Valentia; but the ground plan of all these more 
complete charts, is still that of Niebuhr. 

In Bombay my father learned the English language. He 
collected also all the information which was to be obtained re- 
specting the Parsees and Hindoos; visited the pagodas hewn 
in the rocks of Elephanta, and made drawings of their sculp- 
tures; not elegant, indeed, but so much the more faithful. 
That he was not, in general, an elegant draughtsman, could do 
no harm, so far as it regards the caricatures and hideous forms 
of Indian mythology. 

He occupied himself, further, in reducing all his journals 
into proper order; and sent a copy of them over London to 
Denmark. He took an opportunity, also, of visiting Surat. 

It had been at first arranged, that the travellers should return 
over India. But as now, when his health was restored, Niebuhr 
felt again in their full strength all the energy and inclination 
which had originally prompted him to undertake the expedition, 
this arrangement did not satisfy him, and he determined to re- 
turn over land. He had now, however, to embrace much more 
in his plans of observation, than had been originally assigned to 
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him ; and opted he made it his duty, to observe and set 
down every thing which occurred to his notice. But in order 
to accomplish this, he was compelled to relieve himself, in some 
degree, from the harassing labours which attended his original 
vocation. After leaving Bombay, therefore, he gave up the 
practice of taking lunar observations ; since without the approval 
of his friend Mayer, whose death be first learned at Bombay, he 
did not, as he could and should have done, place any confidence 
in himself. What also contributed to this step, was the death of 
his Swedish servant, whom he had trained to assist him in the 
mechanical part of the observations. ‘The omission is certainly 
much to be regretted; for in regard to Persia and Turkey 
in Asia, we are still very deficient in observations of that 
sort. But whoever has witnessed how much Niebuhr himself 
was pained by the circumstance in his old age, will have been 
thereby led to respect and venerate him in a higher degree, than 
he can feel the want of the desired labours. 

After a residence of fourteen months, Niebuhr left Bombay 
in December 1764; visited Maskat and made himself acquainted 
with the remarkable province of Oman; remained however not 
long there, but hastened over Abuschaher (Busheer) and Shiraz 
to Persepolis. 

These ruins, their inscriptions and bas-reliefs, had already 
been so far copied by three former travellers, that they had 
deeply excited my father’s attention, as being the most important 
monuments of the East. ‘The multitude of the inscriptions and 
figures of men and animals permitted the hope, that an inter- 
preter would yet somewhere be found, who, when accurate 
copies of both should be laid before him, by comparing together 
the inscriptions and the figures, would be able to decipher and 
explain the former; and Niebuhr’s tact and comprehensive 
glance had already taught him, how unsatisfactory all the previ- 
ous delineations were. Nothing which he had seen in the East, 
had attracted him so powerfully in anticipation; he could not 
rest until he had reached Persepolis ; and the last night before 
his arrival was passed without sleep. The image of these ruins 
remained indelibly fixed upon his mind all his life long; they 
were to him the crown of all that he had seen. 

He continued among them three and a half weeks, in the 
midst of desolation ; and during this interval he laboured unin- 
terruptedly in taking the measurement and drawings of the ruins. 
Those inscriptions which were on the higher parts of the walls, 
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could be distinctly traced, only when the sun’s rays fell upon 
them ; and as, in this atmosphere, the hard and originally polished 
black marble does not decay so as to lose its polish, the eyes of 
the traveller, ers a strained by his incessant Jabour, be- 
came dangerously inflamed. This circumstance, coupled with 
the death of his Armenian servant, compelled him most unwil- 
lingly to abandon this ancient Persian sanctuary, without having 
fully exhausted it in his delineations. 

He returned over Shiraz to Abuschiiher (Busheer), and thence 
across the Persian Gulf to Basra (Bassora). In Persia he col- 
lected historical accounts of the fortunes of that unhappy coun- 
wb from the death of Nadir Shah until that time. By the help 
of these he has enriched the German translation of Sir William 
Jones’s History of Nadir Shah, the Persian manuscript of which 
he himself brought to Europe ; and has given to it a value now 
little known. Olivier at least, to speak with the utmost modesty, 
has given no better information respecting this period. 

From Bassora be proceeded, in November 1765, over Me- 
shed Ali and Meshed Hossein, places of resort for Mohammedan 
pilgrims whieb had as yet been visited by no European, to Bag- 
dad; and thence over Mosul and Diarbekr to Aleppo, where 
he arrived June 6, 1766. By this time he had become entirely 
domesticated in the East; since be bad been left alone, he could 
conform himself without difficulty or hindrance to oriental man- 
ners and customs. It is true, he was now travelling in far 
healthier regions ; but he also had never enjoyed more perfect 
health. 

During this interval of eighteen months, he had seen very lit- 
tle of Europeans, except at Karek, where the singular establish- 
ment of the Dutch existed at thattime. In mauy of the larger 
Turkish cities which he visited, there were indeed convents of 
catholic missionaries; but these he regarded as disturbers of 
the peace of the unfortunate native Christians, and avoided them. 
He nevertheless adds his testimony, that among these catholic 
missionaries, by far the greater part of whom are only noted for 
ignorance and intolerance, there occur individual examples of 
sanctity and devotedness, such as can scarcely be found under 
other circumstances. He became acquainted at Bagdad, in 
particular, with Father Angelo, who during the prevalence of 
the plague nursed several thousands of the sick of every nation 
and faith; and whose own life, when he was himself attacked 
the disease, was saved by a crisis, which pious minds might 
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term miraculous.—But at Aleppo, Niebuhr found himself in a 
numerous society of European consuls and merchants of all na- 
tions, who at that time, when peace every where prevailed in 
Europe, lived together in uninterrupted harmony. Some of 
them were married; and their houses afforded the charm of 
European family life, in the enjoyment of female society. 

Niebuhr’s most pleasing and intimate intercourse was here 
also among the English. He became acquainted with Dr 
Patrick Russell, author of the work on the plague, and publisher 
of the Description of Aleppo written by his uncle Alexander 
Russell. This venerable friend of my father I have also many 
years afterwards personally known, and have listened to his sto- 
ries of former times, as they flowed from a heart full of warm 
friendship and esteem. 

Count Bernstorf had gladly approved of my father’s deter- 
mination to extend his journey; and as the circumstance soon 
became generally known, the Count was requested to permit him 
to visit Cyprus, in order to copy again the Phenician inscriptions 
at Citium; since it was supposed, that the delineation of them 
by Pococke must have been as little successful, as those which 
he had attempted of Greek inscriptions. My father found no 
such inscriptions ; but I feel bound to confess, that his conjecture 
on this point can scarcely be well grounded, viz. that Pococke 
had found only Old Armenian inscriptions, such as he himself 
saw at Saline near Larneca, and had copied them imperfectly. 
The stones might easily have been removed in the interval. 

An opportunity of crossing over to Jaffa enticed him to visit 
Palestine, where the geography of no single point had as yet 
been astronomically determined, and the topography of Jerusa- 
lem was still without any plan in which confidence could be 
placed. This he accomplished in the beginning of August, so 
far as time permitted. He returned then to Jaffa, made from 
Sidon an excursion across mount Lebanon to Damascus, and 
thence went again to Aleppo. 

Five months and a half after his first arrival in that city, the 
20th of November 1766, he left it again, to enter upon the direct 
and uninterrupted ~— homeward. He travelled with a 
caravan as far as Brusa (Bursa). Asia Minor is exceedingly 
cold in winter, except the sunny land along the coast ; and the 
traveller suffered as much from frost, ice-cold winds, and snow 
storms, upon the high plain of Taurus, as he could have done 
during a winter journey in the most northern regions. But in 
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the warm and delightful Brusa, he recovered from the effects of 
a species of fatigue and suffering to which he had been so long 
a stranger; and employed his leisure, as ever, in reducing all 
his observations to regular journals, charts, and plans. He 
reached Constantinople February 20, 1767. 

In this capital of the Turkish empire, which six years before 
he had visited only as a sick man and a stranger in the East, 
and therefore could not fully examine, he remained three and 
a half months. He had now seen many Turkish provinces, 
and was acquainted with their interior arrangement and admin- 
istration; and here in the capital he sought and acquired a 
knowledge of the general economy and administration, both 
civil and military, of the Turkish state at large. His very fun- 
damental and satisfactory dissertations on these subjects, have 
been printed. 

European Turkey can be attractive to those philologians only, 
who seek and behold in her Greece, Macedonia, and, in gene- 
ral, the past. My father therefore travelled rapidly, in fourteen 
days, through unsafe and almost impassable regions, to the Dan- 
ube ; and thence with little less speed through Wallachia and 
Moldavia. In the capital of the former of these countries, the 
plague was then raging. Afier the middle of July he entered 
once more, near Zwaniec, the territory of a christian state. 
The king of Poland, Stanislaus Poniatowsky, a man of re- 
fined manners and literary taste, and actuated in a high degree 
by that spirit of the times which did homage to science and to 
learned men, had requested of the Danish government, that my 
father might be permitted to take his homeward way through 
Poland. He received the celebrated traveller with the delicacy 
of an accomplished gentleman, who desires to make his guest 
feel, that he has not been invited out of mere curiosity. He 
succeeded in gaining the heart of my father, and in retaining it 
by a correspondence continued through many years. Indeed 
my father, who in the East had been shut out from all knowledge 
of public occurrences in Europe, afterwards, when the civil war 
broke out in Poland, looked upon the confederates as rebels, 
and always regarded his princely friend as a persecuted, legiti- 
mate, and excellent king. 

On the way from Warsaw, he visited Gottingen, and also his 
native place ; where during his absence a large marsh-farm had 
fallen to him, by the death of his mother’s brother. 

At Copenhagen, where he arrived in November, he was re- 
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ceived with great distinction by the court, the ministers, and by 
all the learned men. Count Bernstorf, who knew how to ap- 
preciate his worth in every t, but who also, as the author 
of the expedition, felt his own honour to be connected with the 
success of it, seemed to wish to express his gratitude by the 
most friendly offices. My father became intimately acquainted 
with him; and through him with his nephew the t second 
Count Bernstorf, and with the widowed Countess Stolberg and 
her sons, at that time in their earliest youth.* Klépstock and 
the other family friends of the minister became intimate with 
him. His own nearest and dearest friends were Professor Kraz- 
enstein and his distinguished first wife. 

His first business was the settlement of the money accounts 
of the expedition. From his own entries, he could not estimate 
the cost of the whole; because these did not include the sums 
which had been expended in preparatory measures. Jt seems, 
too, that he neglected to procure a copy of the general account. 
At least none such is to be found among his papers; while in 
these he cites the authority of another person for the statement, 
that the expenses of the whole expedition amounted only to 
21,000 Danish rix dollars.+ I remember to have heard, at 
Copenhagen, another and a somewhat (though not much) larger 
sum mentioned ; but as a public request for information on this 
point has produced none, I must leave the matter undecided. 

This comparatively small amount of the expenses, excited 
even at that time astonishment. They would naturally have 
risen much higher, had not my father, during the whole of the 
last four years, been the only survivor. Still, although a single 
traveller of course required fewer expenditures, yet they were 


-- —— 





* These recollect how Bernstorf used to communicate to their 
mother my father’s letters as they arrived ; the reading of which was 
also a feast for the boys. These letters are said to have contained 
many lively traits, which my father either did not enter in his jour- 
nals, or else passed over in preparing the account of his travels, 
because they seemed to him unimportant and to have no relation to 
science. {t is greatly to be regretted, that it has not been possible to 
consult these letters in reference to the present biography. [The 
youths here referred to became afterwards the Counts Stolberg so 
well known in the literature of Germany. The younger became 
also celebrated by his conversion to the Roman Catholic faith in 
1800. He died in 1819, and his elder brother in 1821. Ep.] 

+ About $17,500. Ep. 
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also still further diminished by the circumstance, that he not 
only avoided every thing which was not necessary for his object, 
but also paid out ~ his own pocket for every thing which was 
in an personal. 

“ ‘A fiotnabe difficult reckoning,” he says in some notices of 
his life written for his family, “ was that which I now had to 
render to the public in regard to my journey.” The materials 
contained in his journals were in the highest degree rich and 
profuse ; and that he wrought them up with a degree of perfec- 
tion, to which the entire artlessness and simplicity of his manner 
contributed not a little, every one will now acknowledge. He 
himself, however, distrusted his own capacity almost to despair. 
We have seen how he had grown up to manhood without any 
familiarity with literary labours; he had even read comparatively 
very little, especially in the German language. Indeed the 
High German dialect, the language of books, was not even his 
mother tongue; he had learned it first as a youth, and never 
possessed it in any great extent or copiousness. Still more did 
he fear, lest through the want of adequate learning, he might 
exhibit things in a false or improper light; and thus subject him- 
self to be misunderstood or unjustly estimated. 

His first design was, to publish two separate works before his 
Travels ; first, answers to the questions which had been direct- 
ed to the travellers, out of his own and Forskaal’s papers ; and 
secondly, the whole of his astronomical observations. 

One would naturally have expected, that the questions which 
had induced Michaelis to apply to a foreign state to effect the 
solution of them, must have been definite and well considered 
inquiries, even if their number did not amount to a full bun- 
dred. This, however, was so little the case, that more than 
four years after the original proposition, when the travellers sail- 
ed from Copenhagen, ooly two unimportant questions had been 
presented by him. The remaining questions first reached them 
during their travels, in three different parcels. 

More important than all these, without comparison, was the es- 
say prepared by the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres at 
Paris, with that true spirit of oriental philology, for which France 
has long been distinguished. It contained points of inquiry re- 
specting the history, language, manners and customs, etc. of 
Yemen; and is to be found appended to the Questions of Mi- 
chaelis. 

As these are now generally known, it may safely be left to 
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the judgment of every one, whether satisfactory answers, even 
where it was worth the trouble, could possibly have been given 
tothem? The philologian of the expedition certainly could 
not have done it in any case; Forskaal, who by the variety of 
his attainments was the only one adapted to it, made the attempt 
so far as he could. So long as Forskaal lived, my father, who 
knew nothing of Hebrew, took part in such inquiries only as in- 
cidental; though indeed he neglected nothing merely as being 
incidental. But after he was left alone, he spared no pains or 
trouble to procure answers to Michaelis’s questions. In this 
way he accomplished in the widest extent, all which could be 
demanded of him in this department. He himself acknow- 
ledged the amount of what he effected, to be very small; and 
the modesty of expressions like those in bis Preface, might well 
have averted the hostile thrusts of affected superiority in the 
Autobiography of Michaelis.* 





* The remarks of Michaelis here referred to, will be found in the 
two last paragraphs but one, of the Appendix to this article. In or- 
der that the reader may have the whole case before him, so far as it 
appears from any printed documents, the remarks also of Niebuhr 
in his Preface, are here subjoined, both in regard to the value of the 
information collected by him, and the reasons which induced him to 
abandon his original plan of publication. See his Description of 
Arabia, German edition, Pref. p. xvii—xix. 

“Since the greater part of the questions of Michaelis belong to 
sciences entirely different from those to which I had devoted myself; 
and as I first received them in full only in August 1764 at Bombay, 
and consequently more than a year after the death of my two com- 
panions, for whom the most of them were intended ; there cannot 
reasonably be required of me so complete an answer to them, as 
might justly have been expected from my companions. As to the 
questions which had respect to the Hebrew language, I could do no- 
thing more than shew the words to learned Jews, and note their an- 
swers. As these spoke no European language, but only Arabic, it is 
probable that many of their explanations, even if correct, must have 
sometimes remained obscure to me; because, although I could con- 
verse in Arabic on topics of daily occurrence, I was not yet in a con- 
dition to discourse as well in that language on scientific subjects. In 
respect to all the other questions, I enquired both of Mohammedans 
and Christians; and it often cost me a great deal of trouble to gain 
any information at all on these points. For a traveller who remains 
only a short time in a place, it is often very difficult to get acquainted 
with persons whom the inhabitants regard as learned ; and even when 
he does sometimes obtain access to them, they are not particularly 
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As he now found these answers to be too unimportant for sep- 
arate publication, and therefore properly decided to incorporate 
them with his larger work; so other entirely different causes 
arose, which determined him not to publish separately his astro- 
nomical observations. 
pleased with being overwhelmed with questions from a stranger. 
One must therefore ask questions on such topics, only incidentally. 
To do this requires not only much time and patience, but one must 
also be very cautious and distrustful in regard to the answers; be- 
cause he will find among Orientals also, persons who are ready either 
purposely or ignorantly to tell untruths, in order to avoid giving a 
stranger full information at once, or also in order to carry the appear- 
ance of knowing every thing. I have indeed endeavoured, so far as I 
was able, to sift both the accounts and those from whom I received 
them; and have commonly made inquiries of more than one person 
in reference to every question. But still, I am not certain, whether 
I have not sometimes been put off with incorrect information ; and 
will therefore gladly change any thing, if such places shall be pointed 
out to me. 

“ My first intention was, to publish by itself every thing which [ 
had collected for the illustration of the questions sent us by different 
learned men.”—*“I afterwards sent a copy of all my own observa- 
tions illustrative of Michaelis’s questions, and of what I had found 
adapted to this purpose among Forskaal’s papers, to Michaelis him- 
self; with the request, that he would look it carefully through, strike 
out and correct what he thought proper, or otherwise give me his re- 
marks upon it in writing; because I readily believe, that among my 
answers there are many of little importance, and some of no value 
atall. I have to regret, however, that he made no corrections of 
any consequence in my manuscript; and that I have not yet receiy- 
ed the notes, which I expected would have been afterwards forward- 
ed. I have, therefore, not ventured to print the answers to the ques- 
tions separately ; but, as they also have reference to Arabia, have 
preferred to incorporate them into my geographical description of 
that country.” 

It is but justice to Michaelis to remark here, that in his review of 
Niebuhr’s Description of Arabia, (Oriental. and Exeget. Bibliothek, 
Th. iv. p. 64 sq.) he has commented upon the preceding statement 
of Niebuhr, and assigned the reasons at length why he did not com- 
ply with Niebuhr’s request. The reasons themselves are sufficient ; 
but they are brought forward with the air of a special pleader; and 
thus a suspicion is excited, that they were not the only true ones. 
Michaelis affirms that Niebuhr was indignant at being thus disap- 
pointed. The probable inference therefore is, that Niebuhr had good 
reason to expect a different result.—Ep. 
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I have already related how distrustful he was, in regard to the 
correctness of his lunar observations and the calculation of 
them. Had Mayer lived, he would have undertaken the exam- 
ination of them ; and when once pronounced correct by him, 
my father would have given them to the public with confidence. 
But now, he found no one who was master of bk method, 
or who was able and willing to calm his timidity by a scientific 
examination. 

It happened, on the contrary, very unfortunately, that Father 
Hell, who bad been sent to observe the transit of Venus. at 
Wardéhuus, near the northern extremity of Norway, resided in 
1769 at Copenhagen. Father Hell was certainly a very skilful 
astronomer ; but he was a Jesuit in science also, and disposed 
to depreciate and suppress the merits of others. As an instance 
of this, may be adduced the fact, that he took great pains to de- 
cry the quadrant which my father had used so constantly and 
with so great skill, as an insufficient instrument. On this point, 
however, it is true, he altered his language ; for he himself took 
this very quadrant along with him to Norway. He was a de- 
clared opposer of Mayer’s method ; and since my father felt his 
superiority as a scientific astronomer, and acknowledged it 
with entire modesty, Father Hell took advantage of this cir- 
cumstance to increase his distrust in the value of his obser- 
vations, and to maintain the consecrated and only saving me- 
thod by means of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. Of 
these also my father had taken some observations. The geo- 
graphical readers of his Travels will recollect, that the longitude 
of Loheia is determined by this method, and that my father 
himself ascribes the calculations to Father Hell. No one ought 
however to be uninformed, how much his humility operated 
here also to his disadvantage ; nor to conclude that he himself 
did not know how to calculate those observations. He had in- 
deed already calculated them himself; but as Father Hell took 
the trouble to calculate them after him, my father, to his own 
unmerited abasement, ascribed to him the whole of the labour. 

Enough of honour would indeed remain to him, both among 
his contemporaries and posterity, even were this misunderstand- 
ing never to be removed. But the impression which the cunning 
Jesuit thus made upon his mind, operated most injuriously. He 
did not indeed entirely lose all faith in the observations; but 
he now doubly distrusted their reception if made public ; and 
therefore thought it his duty to withhold them, until some one 
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should be found, who would examine and pronounce upon 
them ; a kindness which he received many years afterwards 
from Biirg. 

He came therefore to the conclusion, to mould his materials 
into the form of the two works which have appeared. 

For the publication of these works, Bernstorf afforded him a 
very liberal aid from the Danish government. All the engrav- 
ings were made at the expense of the government, and the 

lates presented to him as his own property. All other expenses 
ie sustained himself; as he had Edopted. the unfortunate plan 
of being his own publisher. 
ile he was thus engaged in preparing his Description of 
Arabia for the press, the political cireumstances of Denmark 
suddenly changed in a manner the most painful to Niebuhr. 
Struensee got possession not only of the government, but also of 
the highest power; and Bernstorf was dismissed. My father 
did not regard himself as a public person; he never acted, not 
even on this occasion, in a way to excite notice; but he never 
denied his zealous attachment to Bernstorf, when all others 
timidly drew back from the fallen minister. He with a very 
few other faithful friends accompanied him to Roeskilde. 

He never visited Struensee ; and never made his appearance 
on any occasion, where he must have come in contact with the 
unprincipled rulers of that unheard of epoch. He gave loud 
utterance to his views and feelings ; he rejoiced in the popular 
movements against these corrupters of their country ; and parti- 
cipated in the rejoicings over their fall. 

The Description of Arabia appeared at the Michaelmas fair, 
in the autumn of 1772. A book of this kind could not be gen- 
erally read ; it was adapted rather to comparatively a few. It is 
however difficult to conceive, how any one could have the face to 
attack a book so entirely classical, so unmeasurably rich in its 
contents, and withal so modest in its pretensions, and strive to 
degrade and trample it under foot, as was done by a reviewer in 
the Gelehrte Anzeigen of Lemgo. Personal enmity must 
have blinded the eyes and poisoned the mind of the author or 
instigator; but he accomplished his object, and caused the 
deepest mortification to a writer unacquainted with the every- 
day intercourse of literature, and already inclined to desponden- 
J the lakewarm reception of his work. 

y father reckoned — a warmer interest in foreign coun- 
tries; and for this the French translation, which he himself 
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published in the following year, appeared to be well calculated. 
He committed however in this business a twofold error; which 
augmented still more the influence of the evil star which pre- 
sided over his bookselling enterprises. The translation ought 
to have appeared at the same time with the original ; but now, a 
Dutch bookseller had made the same speculation, and his book 
was published at the same time. However incorrectly and 
wretchedly the French language is in general written in Holland, 
and however little credit the translations deserve, which were 
made there of Niebuhr’s work ; yet most unfortunately the Copen- 
hagen translation, which was made by a French refugee clergy- 
man, was still worse, and indeed so unreadable, that the novelty of 
its contents alone could have procured for it readers. My father, 
who understood French only moderately, could alas! not judge of 
this ; and lost his money in this inconsiderate undertaking. 

At this time there arrived at Copenhagen an ambassador sent 
by the Pacha of Tripoli to several of the northern courts, by the 
name of Abderrachman Aga. The object of his mission was to 
demand presents for his master, which the feeble government of 
Tripoli had at that time neither the power nor the courage to 
extort. The mission was also a favour to the envoy, who was 
entertained at free cost by the courts which acknowledged him, 
and received also presents for himself personally. ‘The ministry 
at Copenhagen gave him, as a companion and attendant, a man 
who had formerly been consul in Barbary, and had therefore 
the reputation of understanding Arabic. With him, however, the 
Tripolitan, who possessed a good share of understanding, felt the 
time pass tediously ; and indeed this person knew little more of 
Arabic, than Milphio, in the Poenulus of Plautus, did of the 
Punic. My father, who cherished for the natives of oriental 
regions the feelings of a countryman, visited him; and rejoiced 
in an opportunity to hear and speak Arabic, and also to indulge 
again in the habit, so long laid aside, of making himself ac- 
quainted with regions of the Arabian world which he had not 
himself visited, by information elicited from natives. In this 
way he made himself acquainted with Tripoli and Barbary. 
Still more important, however, were the accounts which he re- 
ceived r ting the interior of Africa; and these indeed were 
the first which had been collected concerning those hidden re- 
gions, since the time of John Leo, the African.* Fortwo centuries 








'* This traveller lived at the close of the fifteenth, and beginning of 
the sixteenth centuries. Ep. 
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and a half, notwithstanding the extensive and frequent intercourse 
of Europeans with the northern coast and with Egypt, not even 
the smallest accession had been made to our knowledge of those 
countries. Geographers, therefore, could only compare and 
adapt to each other, with more or less critical tact and sagacity, 
the accounts of the Sherif Edrisi and of Leo, which were sep- 
arated by an interval of about four hundred years ;—and here 
the power of divination exhibited by D’ Anville’s genius appears 
wonderful. My father’s accounts were collected sixteen years 
before the impulse was felt in England for discovery in Africa. 
They have been most surprisingly confirmed ; and are among the 
most striking proofs of his peculiar talent for geographical inves- 
tigation. Abderrachman Aga had visited several of the coun- 
tries and capitals of Europe; but no other person had been 
found to question him in bebalf of science. He was an impor- 
tant and capable witness. He had not, indeed, himself visited 
the Sahara or the negro countries ; but he had traded thither ; 
and besides the interest of the merchant, there was active in him 
a taste for geographical information, which is very common 
among the Orientals, and is promoted by the narrow limits within 
which their topics of conversation are confined. He even un- 
derstood, in a measure, some of the negro languages; and from 
him and from a native of Bornou among his attendants, my 
father collected specimens of these tongues. ~ 

The discovery of two great Mohammedan civilized kingdoms 
in the interior of Africa; the assurance of the Tripolitan, that 
whoever knew how to travel as an Oriental, would meet with no 
greater difficulties than in Arabia, and with less fanaticism than 
in Egypt; aa undoubtedly sincere invitation and assurance of 
all possible recommendation and furtherance ; the consciousness 
of his own acquired adaptedness and habits; yea, even a sort of 
longing, which is felt also by other Europeans who have been 
domesticated in oriental nations, to return again to their calm 
and serious stillness; all this awakened in my father so earnest 
a desire to travel over Tripoli and Fezzan to the Niger, that he 
most probably would have undertaken this expedition at his own 
expense, and without even asking aid from the government, had 
not the duty of first completing the journal of his former travels 
held him back. And however great and numerous the dangers 
which might have threatened him, and which he could not cal- 
culate before hand ; still, according to all human probability, we 
may believe, that he would have been successful. The Moor- 
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ish traders, who were rendered suspicious and jealous by the 
first subsequent ill planned attempts of the English Society, 
would have regarded him with no hostility ; and as to the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the journey itself, he was as well prepared 
and practised as a native of the East. His talent for the enter- 
prise was too peculiar, too decided, too well cultivated and de- 
veloped, not to have assured him success before every other 
traveller, except Brown.* 

But his life was now to take a new direction. Had he re- 
mained unmarried, he would have hastened the completion of 
his works, in order to undertake the attractive adventure already 
described. But in the mean time, he became acquainted with 
my mother, the daughter of the deceased Blumenberg, the 
king’s body physician, and betrothed himself to her. It was his 
first and only love; and that it was deep and strong is suffi- 
ciently attested by the fact, that he sacrificed to it his proposed 
second journey of discovery, on which he was so passionately 
bent, and the high enjoyment of living among Orientals. 

He was married in the summer of 1773. His wife bore him 
two children, my sister and myself. 

At the Easter fair of the following year, 1774, appeared the 
first volume of his Travels. ‘This gave him occasion to visit the 
fair in person. But although business might indeed require him 
to be present at Leipzig, yet it was strictly the desire of making 
the personal acquaintance of Reiske, which induced him to take 
this journey. If any scholar of our nation has felt the distress 
of persecuted excellence, it surely is Reiske ; in whom his con- 
temporaries least of all perceived, that it was the very extent 
and fulness of his genius which caused his learning here and 
there to appear incomplete; and that whatever might seem 
peevish and unamiable in himself or his writings, was excited by 
the bitter feeling of being trodden under foot by the tyranny’ of 
envious and more successful literary rivals. I say it not without 
pride, that Lessing and my father alone shewed due honour to 
this distinguished man while living ; and my father has publicly 
given his testimony, that no where, not even among the Arabi- 
ans themselves, had he found a philologian so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their literature. 

Notwithstanding the unpleasant experience which he had in 
regard to his own works, he yet felt it to be his duty to become 








* It will be recollected that this was written in 1816. 
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also the publisher of the works of Lis friend Forskaal on natu- 
ral history. This office of friendship occasioned him more loss 
than any of his literary undertakings ; the sale was so incredi- 
bly small. ‘The manuscripts could not be printed without being 
first arranged; nor could my father undertake the task of re- 
ducing them to order; as he was a stranger in natural history, 
and not sufficiently acquainted with the Latin language. He 
put the business into the hands of a Swedish scholar, and paid’ 
him a very considerable sum for his labour. This Swede was 
a singular man; and among other things prevailed upon my fa- 
ther, by entreaty, to let the preface appear under his name; a 
compliance which afterwards was a source of great vexation to 
him. Of the uncommon value of these overlooked and forgot- 
ten works I have already spoken. 

Already rendered despondent by the important sums which 
he had lost, or at least had put out of his power for a long time, 
through his publications, he delayed somewhat longer the publica- 
tion of the second volume of his ‘Travels, which first appeared in 
1778. According to his plan, the narrative of his journey was 
to have been completed in this second volume. He broke off, 
however, with his arrival at Aleppo. The remainder of his 
journey, dissertations respecting the Turkish empire and the 
Mohammedan religion, accounts of Abyssinia which he had col- 
lected in Yemen, and also those respecting Soudan which he 
had gathered from Abderrachman Aga, and finally his astro- 
nomical observations, were intended by him to constitute a third 
volume, which he then expected might follow very soon, but 
which has never appeared; although he was so often admonish- 
ed in relation to it, by those who honoured and respected him. 
The causes which intervened to prevent its being put to press, 
will appear in the sequel. 

My father lived very contentedly at Copenhagen in the bo- 
som of his family and a small circle of friends; but the loss 
which the removal of Bernstorf occasioned to him, was never 
again made up. Misunderstandings and disunion troubled af- 
terwards for a time his external tranquillity ; and as vexations of 
a general nature could easily make him discontented with any 
residence or any station, he began now to long for a removal 
from the place where, for ten years, he had lived so pleasantly. 
In addition to this, also, he learned that General Huth had the 
intention of sending him to Norway, to aid as engineer in the 
geographical admeasurement of that country. Such a mission 
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was to him in the highest degree unpleasant; he was unwilling 
to be separated from his family, and could not take them with 
him among the wild Norwegian mountains. He sought there- 
fore an opportunity of retiring from the military service, and of 
obtaining some situation in Holstein in the civil department. 

The government willingly acceded to his wish in this re- 
spect also; and he received the appointment of Landschreiber* 
at Meldorf; an office of which the duties, at that time, were not 
burdensome. 

He removed with his family in the summer of 1778 to this 
place, where he continued to reside until his death, and which 
thus became in one sense my native city. 

Meldorf, formerly the rich and populous capital of the an- 
cient republic Ditmarsh, is now sunk into decay and desola- 
tion ; first, through repeated capture, plundering, and confla- 
gration, during the wars of subjugation; and then, by the suf- 
ferings of a close siege during the thirty years’ war, and by the 
scarcity of provisions in the general decay under which the re- 
gion pined from 1628 until the rise in the prices of grain in 
1790. Many remains of the good old time, serve mournfully 
to remind him who is acquainted with its history, of those pros- 
perous days now irretrievably lost. Still and forsaken as the 
place was, there was ‘at the time of my father’s removal thither, 
no opportunity of social intercourse, such as was directly suited 
to his character and habits ; for alas! he was no philologian, and 
continued a stranger to the excellent man (Jager) who is still 
the ornament of the place, until I afterwards came to be indebt- 
ed to him for my philological education. 

Meanwhile he made all his arrangements as if for life. He 
built a house, which corresponds to his character in the old 
fashioned strength and thickness of its walls; he planted also 
a fruit garden, from whose trees, however, he hardly expected, 
in his then feeble state of health, ever to gather fruit; but of 
which he outlived ‘the greater number. In these occupations, 
and in making himself acquainted with the country, several 
years passed away, in which he already began to lose sight of 
the completion of his Travels. Indeed, this work became to him 
more and more the source of painful feelings, the nearer he 
was able to estimate the loss which he had sustained from it, 
and the more conscious he became of the great indifference 
which prevailed respecting it in Germany. 





* A species of clerkship peculiar to the country.— Ep. 
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About the same time, also, he met with another loss, which 
made him, as the father of a family, still more scrupulous as to 
the propriety of sacrificing a portion of his still remaining pro- 
perty, in behalf of a thankless undertaking. ‘The stock-mania 
sometimes seizes upon the considerate and sober-minded but 
inexperienced man, no less than upon the light-minded and 
those who have a passion for gaming; just as epidemic pesti- 
lences sweep off both the strong and the weak together. Dur- 
ing the American war, this rage for stocks prevailed at Copen- 
hagen, and was encouraged and promoted by delusive appear- 
ances. My father also was persuaded to purchase some Asia- 
tic stock, and to wait for its still farther advance, when it was 
already driven to an unreasonble and unfounded height; until 
at last he lost considerable sums. 

Many circumstances seemed to combine, at that time, to dis- 
turb his serenity. He himself, as a native of a marsh region, 
enjoyed good health in the climate of Ditmarsh ; but my moth- 
er, like all strangers, suffered from fever; and the delicate 
health of her sensitive frame was by degrees wholly undermined. 
—My father too, for many years, although indeed less uninter- 
ruptedly of late, had occupied himself with the composition and 
arrangement of his works; this now ceased. For the same 
object, too, he had read much. But now he was in a place 
where he saw no work whatever, unless he procured it for 
himself. The void which arose from all these circumstances, 
pressed heavily upon his spirits, already uneasy and disquieted ; 
and he felt it so much the more, because this fixed residence in 
one place, where every day brought with it nothing of novelty, 
was contrary and hostile to his nature, to those impulses which 
had led him abroad, and to the habits of a long and multifarious 
experience. What he wanted, could be made good by no 
books; and since he came to no explanation with himself as to 
the source of his feelings, they tormented him in the shape of 
a gloomy despondency. ‘The direction of his mind was turned 
exclusively to the historical knowledge of what exists at present 
on the earth. Even the history of the past was for him a sec- 
ondary object. In consequence of this peculiarity, astronomy 
also, bis own proper science, had charms for him only on ac- 
count of the aid which it affords to geography. In building his 
house, he had arranged a chamber as an observatory ; and he made 
here, and elsewhere in Holstein, observations for determining the 
geographical position of places. Afterwards, however, he es- 
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tranged himself more and more from this occupation; and the 
instruments of his journey were at last preserved only as 
relics. 

It was therefore highly gratifying and advantageous to him, 
when, a few years after his settlement at Meldorf, Boie also 
came thither as Landvogt.* As editor of the periodical work, 
das Deutsche Museum, the latter stood in very extensive literary 
relations and connexions, which at that time had a degree of life 
and vivacity now unknown. He was also very rich in personal 
acquaintances. Both these circumstances brought to my father 
also many and various interesting materials for intellectual occu- 
pation. ‘There arose between the two men,—and also, when 
Boie married, between the two families,—a most intimate and 
daily intercourse, interwoven indeed with the fixed course of 
life. Through Boie, and in his house, my father became also 
acquainted with men, who otherwise would never have thought 
of visiting this remote corner. In this way Voss became his 
acquaintance and friend. 

Another and not less important advantage to my father, 
which the residence of Boie at Meldorf brought with it, was, 
that the latter possessed a very valuable and extensive library, 
which he was constantly increasing through the publication of 
his Museum. The greater part of this library was, indeed, for- 
eign to my father’s taste and pursuits, and therefore indifferent 
to him; still, however, there was much which interested him, 
and afforded him occupation. 

One consequence of this new relation was, that he was in- 
duced to commit to paper many essays, to which the circum- 
stances of the times gave occasion, for the Museum ; and to give 
up for publication in that journal dissertations, which were lying 
by him for his own third volume. This last circumstance was, 
in more than one respect, disadvantageous. It weakened more and 
more the purpose of giving that volume to the public, and broke 
up and scattered its contents,—there was now so much of what 
ought to appear as new and important in it, given away before- 
hand. My father, too, who never wrote for the press with ease, 
nor without the fear of committing errors of language or con- 
struction, was now rendered so much the more anxious, because 
Boie,—to whom he submitted his manuscripts for correction, as 


* This is also a peculiar title, sometimes given to the chief magis- 
trate of a province or district. Ep. 
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he had done formerly to a friend in Copenhagen,—as a rhetori- 
cian, not only expunged the small spots which were possibly 
there, but so corrected and altered the manuscripts throughout, 
that my father now regarded himself more and more decidedly, 
as wholly incapable of writing. In this he was wrong; for just 
those essays which no other hand has touched, bear in them- 
selves a dignified elegance, because they exhibit exactly his 
mode of speaking; and it is only a corrupted taste, at least 
among us northern Germans, that can take offence at the occa- 
sional Low German idioms, which sometimes glimmer through 
his style, and sometimes stand fully out to view. 

In the mean time his children were growing up, and he occu- 
pied himself with our education. He instructed us both in ge- 
ography, and related to us much from history. He taught me 
English and French, better at any rate than any instructor who 
could be found in such a place; something also of mathemat- 
ics; and would have gone much farther in this science, had 
not, alas! my want of taste and inclination destroyed his pleasure. 
There was this circumstance, indeed, connected with all his in- 
structions, viz. that he, who from youth up never had an idea, 
how any one could do otherwise than seize and hold fast all 
proffered instruction with the utmost joy and perseverance, 
became indisposed to teach, so soon as he saw us inattentive and 
indisposed to learn. As too the first instruction which I received 
in Latin, before I had the good fortune to become the pupil of 
Jiiger, was very imperfect, he helped me in this also, and read 
with me Caesar’s Commentaries, while I was yet a boy. Here 
too the peculiar turn of his mind shewed itself, in that he drew 
my attention more to ancient geography than to the history itself. 
The ancient Gallia of D’Anville, for whom he had a most pecu- 
liar veneration, always lay before us ; and I was required to find 
every place named, and to specify its position. His instruction 
was grammatical in no respect whatever. He had acquired the 
languages, so far as he knew them, by the eye and by total im- 
pressions ; not by grammatical analysis. It was also his opinion, 
that no one deserves to learn what he does not mostly acquire 
for himself; so that the teacher ought to assist only in general, 
and help the pupil only out of those difficulties, which are to be 
solved in no other way. ‘These two circumstances were proba- 
bly the reason, why his attempt to instruct me in Arabic would 
not succeed, to his great disappointment and my mortification ; 
since he had already too long left off speaking that language to 
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communicate it to me in that oral manner; and in no other way 
could it be taught without the grammar. When I learned it of 
my own accord, at a later period, and sent him translations, he 
was highly delighted. 

I have a very lively recollection of many stories out of 
my boyish years, about the system of the universe and about 
the East; when he used to take me upon his knee at evening 
before going to bed, and feed me with such food, instead of 
children’s fables. ‘The history of Mohammed, of the first Ca- 
liphs, and especially of Omar and Ali, for whom he felt the pro- 
foundest veneration; that of the conquests and extension of 
Islamism, of the virtues of the early heroes of the new faith, the 
history of the Turks,—all these impressed themselves early 
and in the most pleasing colours on my mind. ‘The historical 
works which treat of these subjects, were also almost the first 
books which came into my hands. 

I recollect also, about my tenth year, how at Christmas, in 
order to give the festival still more importance in my eyes, he 
brought out and read with me the manuscripts, which contained 
the accounts collected by him respecting Africa. These and 
his other manuscripts were kept in an ornamented coffer, which 
was venerated by the children and inmates of the house like a 
second ark. He had taught me to draw maps; and encouraged 
and aided by him, maps of Abyssinia and Soudan were soon 
sketched. 

It was also a most welcome present, when I brought him, on 
his birth days, geographical accounts of oriental countries, com- 
piled as well as could be expected of a child, or also translations 
from books of travels. He at first had no other wish, than that 
I might become his successor as a traveller in the East. But 
the influence of a very tender and anxious mother upon my 
physical education, destroyed this plan in its foundation. At 
her persuasion also, he afterwards gave up the thought which he 
had still cherished, of partially returning to the original plan. It 
had always been a favourite idea with him, to take advantage of 
the distinguished good-will which was felt towards him in Eng- 
land, and of the services which he had rendered to the East 
India Company in reference to the navigation of the upper part 
of the Red sea, in order to procure for me, as soon as I was old 
enough, an appointment in India. In this perhaps he might have 
been successful. With this idea, the frustration of which was 
afterwards as pleasing to him as to myself, much of his instruc- 
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tion was connected. Thus he made use chiefly of English 
books of instruction, put English works of all kinds into my 
hands, and very early also regular files of English newspapers ; 
—circumstances which I mention here, not because they have 
had a decided influence upon my riper life, but because they 
serve to exhibit his character. 

With the utmost indulgence and interest, he was accustomed 
to fall in with the half intelligent, half childish, suggestions 
which were made by me. He built with me castles in the air, 
conversed with me on every thing which the times brought with 
them, and gave me ideas and ocular demonstration on every to- 
pic on which we conversed. Thus in fortification, for example, 
he aided me to lay out, measure off, and dig out polygons under 
his own eye, with books and plans at hand. 

[In the winter of 1788, Herder sent him the small treatise 
Persepolis,* the contents of which interested him exceedingly ; 
and because they interested him so much, they were therefore the 
more gratefully surprising to him, as the first token, after many 
years, that he was not wholly forgotten by his countrymen. 
From this time onwards, however, tokens of acknowledgment 
became less and less rare, even in Germany. 

The war with the Turks, which broke out about this time, 
excited in him also a lively interest, and gave occasion to several 
essays. Warmly as he loved the Arabs, and although at bottom, 
and in accordance with his peculiar disposition, the Arabs of Me- 
dina, Bagdad, and Cordova, under the Caliphs, were strictly the 
people of his heart ; just so warmly did he hate the stiff and arro- 
gant Turks,—partly too as the tyrants of his Arabs,—and desired 
ardently that they might be expelled from the Happy Landt 
which under them has become a desert. Yet he did not wish 
the French to have the honour of this conquest; nor did he, 
during the Egyptian expedition, through his intimate knowledge 
of what Egypt had been, was, and might become, permit his 
mind to swerve from his fixed anticipations. From the French, 
according to his conviction, no ultimate good would result to 
other nations. 

The vicinity of his native place was one of the circumstances, 
which rendered a residence in Ditmarsh particularly pleasant to 
him. Of his relatives, his half-brother Bartold Niebuhr, and 


* See Herder’s Werke, zur Philosophie u. Geschichte, Band 1—Ep. 
+ Arabia Felix, or Yemen.—Enp. 
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his sister’s son H. W. Schmeelke, were the nearest and dearest. 
The first, who was several years younger than himself, was a 
country farmer in good circumstances, and died unmarried long 
before my father. He was a man of uncommon capacity ; and 
although he only as it were visited the school, and never exert- 
ed himself while there, because every thing was so easy to him, 
yet he had acquired Latin enough, to understand the poets. 
“What are you reading there, uncle?” said his nephew to him 
one day, as he found him with the Latin Georgics. “I have got 
me some bees,” he replied, “ and I wish to see what Virgil has 
written about them.”* As he once saw my father in his uni- 
form, as an officer of engineers, he placed himself before him, 
viewed him closely, smiled and said, “ Brother, this becomes 
you very well; but yet you serve, and I am a free man.”— 
Schmeelke, who was be a time burgomaster in Otterndorf, was 
ever my father’s favourite; and even before his departure for 
Arabia, he had devised to him the greater part of his property, 
as his brother did not need it. Uncle and nephew visited each 
other not unfrequently ; and in Hadeln my father’s heart ex- 
panded itself fully. There was no relative so remote, no one 
connected with any of his youthful acquaintances, whose cir- 
cumstances he did not know and retain in memory with the 
inost minute accuracy. 

The appearance of the long expected Travels of Bruce, (1790,) 
was an important event in our monotonous life. My father never 
belonged to that class of excessive doubters, who were ready to 
contend that Bruce had never been in Abyssinia at all. He 
read the book without prejudice ; and his judgment was pre- 
cisely that which has since been confirmed, without farther revis- 
ion, by the second Edinburgh edition and by Salt’s two journies. 
In an article inserted in the new Deutsches Museum, he shewed 
that Bruce had taken the pretended determinations of the latitude 
on the Arabian gulf directly from him; that the conversation 
with Ali Bey was palpably an invention; and so too the pre- 
tended voyage over the Red sea to the region about Bab-el- 
mandeb, as also a similar one along the coast southward from 





* The Low German (Platt Deutsch) of the original is interesting, 
as approaching much nearer to the English than the corresponding 
High German. “Ohm, wat list he da?” “Ik heb mi Immen tholegt, 
un ik wil doch seen, wat Virgilius davon schrift."—So in the other 
quotation : “ Broder, dat steit di wul gut, aver du deenst doch, un ik 
bin een frien Mann !”—Ep. 
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Cossir. He further declared, that, along with these gross un- 
truths, other parts of the Travels bore the stamp of entire cre- 
dibility, and must be believed.* 

About the same time he was also led, partly from indignation 
and partly in sport, to give his views of -Witte’s dreams respect- 
ing the origin of the pyramids and of Persepolis, as being dusus 
naturae, rather than works of art. 

About 1791 he was gratified by a letter from his old friend 
Dr Russell, who was about to publish a new edition of the De- 
scription of Aleppo, and requested with this view a copy of my 
father’s plan of that city. He, of course, did not refuse it; and 
Dr Russell bas much improved it, by adding the most important 
buildings, correcting the drawings of the principal streets, and 
omitting the others. Indeed all my father’s plans of cities, ex- 
cept that of Cairo, which is as accurate as that of any European 
city, are not to be regarded as exact, as he himself has remark- 





* Ina recent work entitled Lives of celebrated Travellers, which 
contains also a biography of Niebuhr, I have regretted to observe 
some very superficial and flippant remarks on the above statement 
respecting Bruce. Every one at all acquainted with the subject, 
knows that this judgment of Niebuhr is in general the correct one ; 
that Mr Bruce, although he usually places facts as the basis of his 
narrative, is yet very careless and often wide of the truth in regard to 
the colouring and details ; and sometimes has even not hesitated to 
make a wilful sacrifice of the truth. This last has been shown incon- 
testibly to be the case, by Mr Salt, out of Bruce’s own mouth; while 
the general negligence and high colouring of his manner is well ac- 
counted for by Mr Murray, the celebrated geographer, when he 
remarks, that “no cause can be assigned for that confusion, except the 
extreme indolence with which Mr Bruce composed his work, about 
sixteen years after the events which are the subjects of it.—In the lat- 
ter part of his days, he seems to have viewed the numerous adven- 
tures of his active life as in a dream, not in their natural state as to time 
and place, but under the pleasing and arbitrary change of memory melt- 
ing into imagination.” (Bruce’s Travels, Edinb. ed. VII. p. 73. Com- 
pare Salt’s Travels in Abyssinia, Phil. 1816. p. 259 sq.) The remarks 
of the author of the superficial Lives above mentioned, are indeed di- 
rected more against Lord Valentia and Mr Salt, than against Niebuhr. 
He seems not to have been capable of forming a correct estimate of 
Niebuhr’s worth as a scientific traveller ; his standard of value is enter- 
tainment, rather than truth and accuracy; and hence, in his view, 
Bruce bears away the palm from most if not all other traveHers. Ep. 


+ See the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, 1790, No. 223, 224. Ep. 
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ed, except in respect to the external circuit, the gates, and the 
principal edifices so far as specified. It was no happy thought,— 
because it might easily lead to error,—that induced him to insert 
conjecturally the streets, which there was indeed no time to 
measure, and which it would not have been advisable even to 
have attempted to survey. 

This renewed correspondence with Dr Russell gave rise to 
another with Major Rennell, who was preparing a new map of 
Asia, and requested the communication of his still unpublished 
travelling charts through Syria and Natolia. ‘These he received 
at once and without scruple, from a liberality which felt no 
jealousy. Marsden also testified his respect towards him, by 
sending him the History of Sumatra.—After the correspondence 
with Rennell had continued for some time, my father sent him a 
few of his observations of lunar distances, the examination and 
sanction of which was to him a matter of so much concern, in 
order to induce Maskelyne to undertake this labour. But the 
attempt was unsuccessful. 

I forsake here the strict chronological arrangement, in order 
to speak of his correspondence with two distinguished French 
scholars, which, if I do not mistake, commenced some years 
later. The Baron Silvestre De Sacy, in deciphering the Pehlvi 
inscriptions of Nakshi-Rustam, had become acquainted with the 
surprising accuracy of my father’s delineations ; and the latter, 
who entertained for the author of that philological master-piece 
the highest respect, felt also grateful to him, because his own 
labours, which lay dead so long as they were unexplained, were 
now called into life. Between two persons so indebted to each 
other, there easily arose a pleasing correspondence. De Sacy 
was then occupied with a condensed translation of the Bark el 
Yemen, or the History of the Turkish Conquest of Yemen. In 
this labour he made use of my father’s geographical notices in the 
Description of Arabia, and of his map of the Imam’s kingdom ; 
and had found the very unexpected result, that all the places 
named in that history, with the exception of two villages in Te- 
hama, were accurately given in those works. So far as the map 
was made out rom the journey itself, this is less surprising, than 
in respect to the far greater number of places which rest merely 
upon the comparison of different accounts of bearings and dis- 
tances; here we must acknowledge the critical tact and sagacity 
which, in the multitude of varying accounts, could so correctly 
determine which to follow, according to the degree of their in- 
ternal credibility. 
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Out of this correspondence there arose in the sequel another, 
which also was very gratifying to my father, viz. with the learned, 
active, and sagacious geographer, Barbié du Bocage. He re- 
quested and received from my father materials for a map of 
Natolia; not only the position of places as determined by astro- 
nomical observations, but also itineraries which he had written 
down from the information of the caravan-guides. 

In November 1792 my father was brought near to the grave 
by pleurisy, and recovered only by slow degrees. In conse- 
quence of his full habit of body, this fixed and almost sedentary 
life for so many years, had prepared the way for severe sickness 
and a long interruption of his health. In the following year he 
spit blood. He was not positively ill, but without energy, low 
spirited, out of humour, breathed with difficulty, and walked only 
with great effort. Another complaint also increased his anxiety. 
Several years before, there had appeared under his right eye a 
small excrescence like a wart, which continued to spread slowly 
but constantly, and was only made worse by all the means em- 
ployed to remove it. The physicians regarded it with the more 
solicitude, because they durst not venture upon its extirpation. 
After many years of anxiety and trouble, a remedy was at length 
found in 1796, by which it was loosened and removed, roots 
and all. After this, on the completion of his sixty-sixth year, 
his health, and with it his frame of mind, took a most happy 
turn. Circumstances induced him to purchase some marsh 


lands about an hour’s distance from his house, and to undertake _ 


the reclamation of them for tillage. It was refreshing to him, 
thus to return to the employments of his youth; he sketched 
plans for making these lands productive, prosecuted them with 
youthful ardor, and promised himself the best success ;—planted 
trees, dug drains and ditches, and so purchased by degrees a 
large estate. The result disappointed his hopes; a large sum 
was lost here also. Still, in this case, it is not to be regretted ; 
for not only does much remain in a state of improvement and 
tillage ; but the old age of my father was, without doubt, by this 
means prolonged and rendered more serene. He took much 
and active exercise, visited the newly planned farm now on foot 
and now on horseback, and inspected indefatigably every spot, 
where any thing was to be done or directions to be given. As 
the fields were separated by broad ditches, in order to shorten 
the distances he often made use of a leaping-staff; to the use of 


which he had been accustomed from childhood. He had now so 
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renewed his strength, that, with the aid of such a staff, K/uv- 
staaken, he was able in his seventieth year to spring over ditches 
ten feet wide. 

These and similar occupations diverted his attention in a 
measure from a misfortune, which had previously, and for some 
years, given him great uneasiness. ‘The engraved plates both 
of his published works and also for the still unpublished part, 
had been deposited in the house of a friend at Copenhagen, 
which was reduced to ashes in the great conflagration of June 
1795. All were destroyed ; and with these he now lost all 
courage and inclination to supply the deficient volume. 

An opportunity, it is true, presented itself soon after, of mak- 
ing its contents known to the world, if not directly for Germany. 
In England, where he was so well known, that almost every one 
who heard my name mentioned, inquired very particularly and 
cordially after my father; and where his works, at least in 
Heron’s abridgement, were so extensively circulated that I have 
myself found them in the possession of many country people, and 
an acquaintance met with them even in the Isle of Mull ;—in 
England, the inquiry was made of me very pressingly, whether 
he would not publish this volume there in the English language? 
He declined this, however, partly because he regarded the mak- 
ing of a copy to be sent to me for translation, as more difficult 
than it really was; and partly because, with all his cordiality 
for England, he regarded it as unjust and improper, not to let 
the conclusion of his work appear first in the German language 
and in Denmark, to which it properly belonged, through the min- 
istry which occasioned its existence.——The same proposition 
was more than once repeated at a later period. First in 
1802 ; and since I foresaw that he now would never prepare a 
German edition, and because at that time his mind had been en- 
tirely tranquillized in regard to his observations for the longi- 
tude, I besought him urgently to send me the manuscript, and 
permit the translation. My purpose was to connect with it a 
translation of one of the Arabic manuscripts sent home by him, 
and wow in the royal library at Copenhagen, viz. the Histo- 
ry of Zebid, which contains a complete history of Yemen from 
the division of the Caliphate down through the middle ages ; 
further, to extract from Forskaal’s shamefully neglected works 
on natural history all which did not relate to botany; and also 
to compile a general map of Arabia. My father, however, per- 
severed in his refusal ; which he afterwards regretted. During 
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the campaign in East Prussia, the Earl of Donoughmore, at that 
time Lord Hutchinson, who cherished towards him a great re- 
spect, made through me similar propositions to him, and was de- 
sirous of arranging the whole business on the most favourable 
conditions, according to the standard of the relation which exists 
between authors and publishers in England. But at that time I 
no longer had the opportunity of making those historical addi- 
tions to the Description of Arabia; the language had become 
less familiar ; the sending of the manuscript to me was quite 
hazardous; and ihe transmission of the translation to England, 
from the tyrannical prohibition of all intercourse, was danger- 
- ous. . 

In the Monthly Correspondence of Baron von Zach, my father 
found some views and opinions respecting Mayer’s method of 
determining the longitude, which he had little expected, living 
as he did in a remote corner, where the further developement of 
this science had remained unknown to him. Agreeably sur- 
prised at this circumstance, he made known to Baron von Zach 
the existence of his own observations, the earliest which had been 
undertaken in accordance with this system, and offered to com- 
municate them. The readers of the Baron von Zach’s Journal 
know how this offer was received by him and Burg, and what 
judgment they pronounced, after his observations had been cal- 
culated by the more perfect tables of Burg. This treasure for 
the geography of Asia is now preserved in that work. 

The consolation not to have laboured in vain and no longer 
to remain the subject of unjust misapprehension, sweetened the 
decline of life. He was highly gratified by the distinction con- 
ferred upon him in 1802 by the French Institute, in choosing 
him as one of their foreign members ; for although his dislike to 
the nation had been rendered still stronger by their revolution, 
by their conquests so full of woe to Germany, and by their now 
confirmed and tyrannical sovereignty, yet he ever acknowledged 
that no learned society could be compared in dignity and splen- 
dour with the National Institute of that period. 

Another grateful occurrence of this period was, that through 
the favour of the then crown prince, now king of Denmark, an 
addition was made to his salary, corresponding to the increase 
in the expense of living which had occurred in Holstein since his 
first appointment. 

From the time when this prince took the direction of the goy- 
ernment, my father had ever enjoyed his decided good-will, but 
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without ever taking advantage of it to obtain any favour for him- 
self. And although the celebrated traveller might perhaps be 
the first object of this good-will, yet the civil officer deserved it 
no less. His official duties, which consisted mostly in receiving 
and keeping the accounts of taxes, was certainly not of an 
agreeable kind, nor strictly appropriate toa man like him. He 
discharged them, however, with indefatigable diligence and fidel- 
ity. The mildness and indulgence of his conduct towards 
those from whom taxes were due, often at the hazard of personal 
loss and sometimes with personal loss to himself, as the increas- 
ing burden of the imposts converted even the active and indus- 
trious farmer into a tardy paymaster, acquired for him the grati- 
tude of the subjects ; while the order and extreme conscientious- 
ness, with which he discharged his official duties, secured to him 
the praise of the government. 

From the time of his appointment till the year 1802, the du- 
ties of his office remained nearly the same. But from that period 
they were augmented, in proportion as the necessities of the fi- 
nances gave occasion to the levying of new imposts. The first 
of the increasing multitude was a new tax on land and improve- 
ments ; for which the old registers had to be thrown aside, and 
new estimates and registers prepared. In the commission ap- 
pointed for this purpose in our district, my father, in consequence 
of his official relations and his personal ardour, was the most ac- 
tive, and indeed almost the only acting member. In order 
to judge of the magnitude of this duty, one must conceive of a 
district of 24000 inhabitants, all country people; where the 
property is all in the hands of the peasantry, and mostly divided 
up into small farms,—the smaller, the more productive the marsh- 
‘es. My father himself revised all the estimates, heard and deci- 
ded upon the claims forabatement. He laboured thus, during his 
seventy-first and seventy-second years, till late in the night ; and 
persevered in this course notwithstanding the failure of his eye- 
sight. ‘The reader will recollect, that his eyes had suffered 
greatly in consequence of the drawings which he made at Per- 
sepolis; they had received a sudden and more fatal injury 
through an unfortunate imprudence in taking a solar observation, 
where he had forgotten to put the coloured glass in its place. 
Egypt also and the desert had, in this respect, left permanent 
effects behind. But these night labours were incurable. He 
soon became unable to read ; while for writing, he required a 
— strong light, and even then the lines often ran into each 
other. 
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This blindness, in regard to the unceasing progress of which 
he did not deceive himself, was a source of great affliction to 
him ; especially as it threatened soon to reduce him to the ne- 
cessity of resigning his office. Providence happily so ordered 
it, that he was relieved from this necessity. 

My mother died in 1807, after many’years of asthmatical 
sufferings, which finally terminated in a tedious dropsy of the 
chest. Her daughter and widowed sister, who for the last 
twelve years had again lived with my parents, were now reliev- 
ed from the exclusive cares required by her sick bed, and 
were free henceforth to live wholly for the declining years of 
the hoary-headed man. My sister did not limit herself to this ; 
she took charge of such duties, as he himself could no longer 
perform. This however was not sufficient; since his eye-sight 
continued to fail more and more, and what he wrote even with 
the greatest pains, was almost wholly illegible. 

We and all his friends regarded it as one of the most pleas- 
ing rewards of his honourable and useful life, that a friend was 
found, who undertook the business of his office with the affec- 
tion and devotedness of a son. His present successor, Gloyer, 
had been led to make the acquaintance of my father by a lively 
taste for geographical knowledge; to which indeed we are in- 
debted for his very valuable and instructive Fragments upon the 
East Indies, chiefly upon the Indian system of imposts. This 
direction of mind rendered his intercourse so pleasant to my fa- 
ther, that the latter, finding his new friend was bound by no 
other duties, proposed to him to become his assistant and a 
member of his household. » Gloyer acceded to his wish; and 
the government, at my father’s request, (September 1810,) offi- 
cially recognised his friend as his assistant in office. Gloyer 
now divided the duties with my sister; and I repeat it, the con- 
solation of being able to entrust to such a friend and such a 
daughter the honour and duty of transacting his official busi- 
ness, was one of the kindest rewards of Providence. My fa- 
ther felt it to be so, But he did not suffer himself to become 
a stranger to those duties; he continued to retain the thread of 
them unbroken, long after he became blind; every thing was 
read and discussed in his presence. In Gloyer’s conversation 
and daily intercourse, many an image of the East which had 
become indistinct, revived again; and he also read aloud to my 
father, or repeated to him the contents of new works and books 
of travels. ‘This was for him, without comparison, the most at- 
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tractive of all recreations. When I could relate, in my letters 
to him, something from the mouth of a traveller recently re- 
turned from the East, or out of some book of travels which 
I had received, but which was yet unknown upon the continent, 
his spirit seemed to revive again from the very bottom of his 
soul; and he dictated an answer full of the vivid perceptions 
of his own mind. The more recent notices also of this kind, 
impressed themselves deeply and distinctly upon his mind until 
his death, just as in a more youthful memory ; and united them- 
selves with the results of his own observation and experience. 

To myself the happiness was denied of contributing to cheer 
his declining age in any other way than by such communica- 
tions; for which indeed the materials became ever more and 
more scanty, in consequence of the shutting np of the conti- 
nent. It was however very gratifying to us both, that my en- 
trance into the Prussian service was connected with various jour- 
nies on public business, which afforded me more frequent oppor- 
tunities of visiting him. Our visits always made him happy ; 
and the filial and affectionate tenderness of my (first) wife, which 
he received and returned in a manner quite unusual with him, 
rendered these visits seasons of peculiar felicity. 

Among the pleasing enjoyments of his old age, must also be 
reckoned the intercourse with a family nearly related to us, and 


which had removed to his place of residence ; indeed its mem- 
bers were to him as children and grandchildren. Universally 
loved and revered, he numbered also many other friends, whose 
intercourse was very dear to him. But all these sources of 
cheerfulness to the soul, were so much the more important to 
him, the more agg Boy ills of age continued to press upon his 


corporeal frame. ith a phlegmatic temperament, his person 
was yet stout and very full-blooded ; and occasional blood-let- 
ting had now become the more indispensable to him, because 
his constitution had been for many years habituated to it. Un- 
happily he took it into his head, that he ought to omit this on 
account of his great age; and could not be induced by any 
warnings or representations to give up this idea, unti! dizziness, 
apoplectic stupor, and spitting of blood, had brought him into 
the most imminent danger. ‘These symptoms, which began to 
shew themselves about the time of my mother’s death, return- 
ed afterwards, in a greater or less degree, almost every spring 
and autumn; until in October 1813 he was seized with a vio- 
lent hemorrhage through the nose; against which, nevertheless, 
his strong constitution was able to hold out. 
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With no weariness of life, but yet satiated with life, he often ex- 
pressed himself during that great year, as ready and desirous to 
depart and rejoin his wife, if God should call him; yet he would 
gladly wait and learn how the destiny of the world would be 
decided, and gladly once more see his absent children. 

His wishes were fulfilled. But first he had to experience the 
visitation of the hostile irruption into Holstein.* But the dis- 
tress and anxiety which this brought with it, were by no means 
equal to the heartfelt joy with which he regarded the general 
deliverance and the triumph of Germany and her allies.—The 
position of Ditmarsh, at a distance from any great road, and 
where only light troops could be sent, occasioned more danger 
of military excesses. Meldorf indeed was actually alarmed in 
this manner by a detachment of Mecklenburg troops, with which 
a rapacious commissary, through threats of plunder and confla- 
gration, extorted a contribution. ‘To avoid the occurrence of 
similar atrocities, General von Clausewitz, then a colonel in the 
German legion, provided my father with a guard. 

One of the tokens of increasing feebleness, and a consequence 
of the apoplectic symptoms above mentioned, was a weakness in 
one of his legs, which several times occasioned a misstep or slip. 
This circumstance, although unpleasant, yet remained without 
evil consequences; until by an unfortunate fall in the beginning 
of March 1814 his right leg received an injury, which resulted 
in permanent lameness. He was never afterwards able to place 
his foot upon the ground ; he could move only with pain by the 
help of others; he was taken out of bed only in the afternoon 
and placed in a chair with rollers. He probably cherished for 
a long time the hope of recovery ; but so great was his patience, 
that even the distrust which must unavoidably have forced itself 
upon his mind against this hope, could not disturb bis saint-like 
composure and resignation. Gratitude towards Gloyer, who 
asssisted in moving him, and who was unwearied and even in- 
ventive in his endeavours to occupy and cheer him, as also to- 
wards my sister who devoted herself wholly to him, towards his 
sister-in-law, and towards every one who showed him kindness, 
rendered his situation even happy. 

Thus we found him in the autumn of 1814; and a more 
pleasing image could not remain to us, separated from him as 








* This refers to the expedition of Bernadotte against the French 
and Danish corps in Holstein, after the battle of Leipzig im 1813. En. 
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we were necessarily again. All his features, with the extin- 
guished eyes, had the expression of the highest weary old age of 
an extremely ig Ney 0 One could not behold a more 
venerable sight. ‘Thus a Cossack, who during the war found 
his way as an unbidden guest into the chamber where the silver- 
haired patriarch sat with uncovered head, was so struck with the 
sight, that he manifested towards him the highest reverence, and 
treated the house with sincere respect and good-will. The se- 
renity of his temper was unbroken ; and he often repeated, how 
gladly he could now go home, since all that he had wished to 
live for, was accomplished. Indeed, had his life been spared a 
few months longer, he would have felt the bitterest grief from 
the death of his beloved daughter-in-law ; an event which none 
of us at that time anticipated as so very near, though fearful that 
it must be looked for at a period not far remote. 

A numerous and still unbroken family circle were gathered 
around him; and he himself, except perhaps when some day of 
particular illness occurred, was full of heartfelt joy over the 
change of times, and ever ready to converse. We succeeded 
in drawing from him continued recitals of his travels; which he 
at this time gave us with peculiar fulness and sprightliness. Thus 
he once spoke for a long time and much in detail of Persepolis ; 
and described the walls on which the inscriptions and bas-reliefs 
of which he spoke, were found, just as one would describe a 
building which he had recently visited. We could not conceal 
our astonishment. He said to us, that as he lay thus blind upon 
his bed, the images of all that he had seen in the East were ever 
present to his soul; and it was therefore no wonder that he 
should speak of them as of yesterday. In like manner there 
was vividly reflected to him, in the hours of stillness, the nocturnal 
view of the deep Asiatic heavens, with their brilliant host of 
stars, which he had so often contemplated; or else their blue 
and lofty vault by day; and this was his greatest enjoyment. 

Once more, in the beginning of winter, he was seized with a 
hemorrhage through the nose so violently, that those around him 
expected his death ; but this also he survived. ‘Towards the end 
of April 1815, the obstruction which he had long suffered in the 
chest from phlegm, grew much worse. His friendly physician 
alleviated the difficulty, which, as his family supposed, was more 
troublesome than dangerous. ‘Towards evening on the 26th of 
April 1815, he desired some one to read to him, and asked 
several questions with entire consciousness. He fell again into 
a slumber, and died without a struggle. 
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His funeral was attended by a multitude of people from every 
part of the district. In the memory of the oldest inhabitants, no 
one had died there so universally lamented. The interment was 
solemnized with all the honours, by which their veneration and 
affection could be testified. 

He had reached the age of eighty-two years and six weeks. 
Besides the Danish title of Counsellor of State, and others con- 
nected with his office, he was Member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Gottingen, of the Swedish and Norwegian Societies, and 
of the Society of Natural History ; and was also Foreign Asso- 
ciate of the French National Institute. 

In person he was almost under the middle size, very strong 
and robust, until his fortieth year spare, but afterwards thick-set 
and corpulent. There is only one engraving of him extant, pre- 
fixed to a volume of the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, badly 
executed froma tolerable portrait out of that earlier epoch. His 
form and air, the large head, the short neck, his motions, all 
gave him an entirely oriental apearance. Had one seen him 
among Arabs from behind, in the oriental costume, especially 
while walking in conversation and moving his hands, it would 
have been difficult to distinguish him as an European. This 
has often occurred to me, when I have turned in the streets to 
look after Moors from Barbary. 

He was in the utmost degree frugal; to which indeed he had 
been accustomed from his earliest youth. As a countryman, he 
drank nothing but water and milk. At a later period, and only 
because he every where followed the customs of those with 
whom he associated, he drank a very little wine. He had no 
favourite dishes, except the peasants’ food of his native place. 

He was, and remained all his life long, a genuine peasant ; 
with all the virtues, and with the lighter faults, of his native con- 
dition. It cannot be denied that he was self-willed; it was ex- 
tremely difficult to draw him off or persuade him from an idea 
which he had once adopted ; he always returned back again to 
the same. With equal firmness, also, he retained his prejudices 
for or against persons. But it was this same perseverance which 
gave him power to fulfil his calling, during the most important 
season of his life. 

His character was without a spot; his morals in the highest 
degree severe and pure. In all the relations of life he was un- 
assuming and yielding. ; 

His mind was wholly bent on direct perception and observa- 
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tion. Abstraction and speculation were foreign to his nature. 
He could conceive of nothing but as concrete. As to books, 
in respect to the truth of the contents he was without indul- 
gence; the simplest form was to him the most pleasant. With 
poetry he was unacquainted, excepting Homer in the translation 
of Voss, Hermann and Dorothea, and the popular songs of the 
country. He was pleased with the romances of Fielding and 
Smollet ; others he had never read. He was interested in arch- 
itecture, indifferent towards painting and sculpture, but a lover 
of music. 

He lived only toobserve, and to store his mind with the fruits 
of his observation. A friend of the same age, who made a 
short journey with him when they were already both old, re- 
marked in silence and loved afterwards to relate, how in the 
fields and villages he always found something to notice, and al- 
ways knew how to elicit the information he wanted. In his six- 
ty-eighth year he visited the same friend at his own house, 
where he had never been before. ‘The morning after his arri- 
val, he caused the door to be unlocked for him at four o’clock ; 
and before breakfast he had walked through and around the 
whole city, and had so impressed the image of it on his mind, 
that from his description they could name to him every edifice 
and every house respecting which he made inquiries. 

With this exclusive propensity and direction of mind, he was 
not uneasy in regard to the things of the invisible world. He 
advanced towards those unknown regions in the fulness of a 
pure conscience. He believed in the interpositions of an over- 
ruling Providence for himself and his family; because he 
thought he had evidently experienced them in the course of his 
life. It is remarkable, that this man, so little under the power 
of imagination, during the night in which his distant brother, of 
whose sickness he knew nothing, died, should have waked us in 
order to tell us that his brother was dead. What it was which 
thus affected him, whether awake or in a dream, he never told. 

As during his travels he had prescribed to himself his duties 
in their widest extent, so the recollection of those instances ne- 
ver faded from his mind, where he had been compelled to sacri- 
fice his fixed purpose to another’s will, or to other hindrances. 
He cast upon himself on this account reproaches, the injustice 
of which we could never make him calmly feel ; and this self- 
tormenting spirit increased with his age, in a manner which caus- 
ed us many melancholy feelings. 
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Acknowledgments of his merits from scholars acquainted 
with those subjects, like Reiske, De Sacy, and Rennell, afford- 
ed him high gratification ; for empty bonours and for vanity he 
was wholly inaccessible. ‘The patent of nobility offered him by 
the minister Guldberg he declined. The title which, according 
to the custom of the Danish army, he bore as an officer of en- 
gineers, led one of his relatives to ask him, whether he had been 
ennobled? “ No,” he replied, “I would not do such disrespect 
to my family.” He judged that whoever did this, did not re- 
gard his descent as sufficiently honourable. 

He founded and has left for his posterity a higher nobility. 
To this day no traveller returns from the East without admira- 
tion and gratitude for this teacher and guide, the most distin- 
guished of oriental travellers. None of those who hitherto have 
followed him, can be compared with him; and we may well in- 
quire, whether he will ever find a successor who will complete 
the Description of Arabia and be named along with him ? 


APPENDIX. 


From the ‘ Lebensbeschreibung’ of J. D. Michaelis. Translated from the German 
by the Editor.* 


The commencement of the expedition sent at my suggestion 


* J. D. Micuarxis Lebensbeschreibung von thm selbst abgefasst, 
mit Anmerkungen von Hassencamp, Rinteln und Leipz. 1793. This 
autobiography was written by Michaelis near the close of his life, more 
than twenty five years after the events here described. The earliest 
account which he gave of the origin of the expedition, was in the 
preface to his hundred ‘ Questions’ prepared for the travellers: Fra- 
gen an eine Gesellschaft gelehrter Manner u. s.w. Franckf. 1762; 
printed also in French, ibid. 1763. As I have deemed it no more 
than an act of justice to Michaelis, to give in this appendix his own 
latest statements and explanations, in regard to his connexion with 
this expedition ; so I also think it right to give below some extracts 
from his other previous statements, even at the risk of prolixity and 
partial repetition. 1 dothis, because the reader will perceive, that there 
are some discrepancies between the accounts of Michaelis and those 
given in the preceding article ; and it is therefore also proper that he 
should know, thatthere are discrepancies in the different statements of 
Michaelis himself. The extracts alluded to are given in a subsequent 
note. Under such circumstances the reader will not fail to perceive, 
that the weight of authority is altogether on the side of Niebuhr. Ep. 
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to Arabia, at the expense of the king of Denmark, occurred dur- 
ing the seven years’ war. The history of it, so far as I was 
in any way concerned with it, is as follows. I had written to 
the late Count Bernstorf, that we yet knew very little respecting 
Arabia Felix, and that much might be gained for science by 
sending an intelligent traveller thither, especially for geography, 
natural history, philology, and the interpretation of the Bible ; 
and I venwred to suggest, whether the king of Denmark, who 
had done so much for the sciences, could not send a learned 
man thither by way of Tranquebar? Only he must be no mis- 
sionary nor clergyman. ‘This was a very limited plan, which 
soon expanded itself under Bernstorf’s hands. So far as I recol- 
lect, 1 had to write out a full dissertation ; Bernstorf laid it before 
the king ; the king approved of it; and I was to take the direc- 
tion of the expedition, and propose the traveller. ‘The instruc- 
tions which the king gave the travellers, and which stand before 
my ‘ Questions,’ were wholly drawn up by me. The selec- 
tion of a person for the journey, thus unexpectedly refer- 
red to me, was at first difficult; but it was soon known at 
Copenhagen, that such a commission had been given me; and 
thus it happened that Von Haven, a native of Copenhagen and 
a very diligent pupil of mine, proposed himself to me for the 
journey, and that very urgently. ‘This occasioned me real em- 
barrassment. I could, indeed, scarcely have found any one 
better qualified than he; for he had already made considera- 
ble progress in Arabic, which was so necessary for the journey, 
and had exercised himself under my guidance in reading man- 
uscripts; he had heard nearly all my courses of lectures, and 
especially those on the Bible, in which mention was so fre- 
quently made of what was properly to be sought for in the East ; 
and scarcely any one could be better prepared than he, to un- 
derstand the questions which I should propose. Besides, he was 
a Dane by birth, and had family connexions of some distinction. 
But I hesitated, from the very first, as to his bodily powers ; 
and it seemed to me, that his physical constitution would not 
sustain the fatigues and hardships of such a journey. I repre- 
sented this to him immediately and repeatedly ; but he assur- 
ed me, that he anticipated no danger, and persevered in his pur- 
pose, not only with earnestness, but almost with enthusiasm. 
There was still another peculiar circumstance, which rendered 
it in a manner impossible for me not to propose him. About 
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eighteen months before, conceiving himself to have been misus- 
ed by me, he had made use of abusive language towards me ; 
after a few months he had repented of this, and had volunta- 
rily and very earnestly asked my pardon in writing, and beg- 
ged permission to attend my Jectures again; for he had be- 
fore threatened, that he would never more attend them. 
What now would have been said of me, if under these circum- 
stances I had refused his request? I proposed him therefore 
to Bernstorf; but yet in such a way, as not to leave out of 
sight my only scruple, in regard to his health. The proposal 
was immediately approved ; and the only further question was, 
whether any thing more was necessary for his further prepara- 
tion? The king had also the generosity to send him, if I re- 
member right, a year and a half or two years to Rome, in or- 
der that he might there. make himself beforehand more fully 
acquainted with the Arabic, than was possible here at Got- 
tingen. 

Ip the mean time, without any codperation of mine, the plan of 
the journey fortunately expanded itself to a much greater extent 
than I at first had ventured to suggest. I had only said, in gen- 
eral, that natural history and geography ought also to be a prin- 
cipal object of the expedition. The king, who was ready to 
bear the expense of the whole, directed me, through Bernstorf, 
to name also a traveller in the department of natural history. 
Here the choice was made at once, as soon as the letter was 
opened. I could not find a better man than Forskaal, a Swede 
by birth, who had studied natural history in his own country, and 
become acquainted with the Linnaean system; had been my 
hearer in all my lectures, and consequently understood just what 
a traveller in the East had to do; had made as much progress 
in Arabic as Von Haven when he left Gottingen, and perhaps 
more; learned easily every thing which he undertook; was 
withal a great doubter, and did not believe on light grounds; and 
who, besides all these qualifications, was a man of firm health and 
undaunted courage. But he had already left Gottingen ; and it 
was somewhat difficult to engage him. When I first wrote to 
him, he was desirous of remaining in his own country ; and his 
father too made objections to this distant journey. I wrote to 
him again, and represented to him not only the interesting and 
encouraging prospects which this journey opened for him; but 
also, that in consequence of what had taken place, he could 
hardly hope for preferment in his own country. I knew already 
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so many of the circumstances, that my suggestions made an im- 
pression upon him. He accepted the appointment, and that just 
at the right time.* 

I now received anew the commission to select a mathemati- 
cian. I soon found a skilful young man; but he became un- 
decided again, and preferred to remain in Hanover. Even 
the minister Muncbhausen, who wished to wen him at home, 
wrote to me, desiring me not to urge him. I gladly left to the 
service of his own country a man, who would have entered upon 
such a journey unwillingly. I now requested Professor Kastner 
to procure some one; and he proposed Niebuhr, the only one 
who survived the journey, and who has described it in so mas- 
terly a manner. Keates fortunate circumstance also occurred. 
I was requested to name the person, to whom the money con- 
cerns of the expedition might best be entrusted, and I named 
Niebuhr; for he had property of his own, was a solid, sober 
young man, and had already been, while a student, if I recollect 
right, the guardian of the son of his own former guardian. 


* The following anecdote of Forskaal is also related by Michaelis, 
Lebensbeschr. p. 65. “T learned Swedish of him, and said to him 
once, that the Swedish Vriheet (freedom) was something wholly dif- 
ferent from our Fretheit; in Sweden no one could utter his opinion 
aloud, much less print it; and that was what we called slavery. This 
was under the domination of the so called Hiithe. ['Two parties, un- 
der the denomination of Hiithe and Miitzen, Hats and Caps, at this 
time distracted Sweden. Ep.] Our conversation afterwards turned 
very often upon this point. What I said, fell into so good a soil, that 
it bore fruit an hundred fold. After his return to Sweden he at- 
tempted to maintain the freedom of the press; he wrote and printed, 
and that too against the dominant party. This made a great noise ; 
and he lost his hopes of obtaining any preferment in Sweden.  In- 
deed it is related, that a person of high standing, having once sharply 
reprimanded him for his writings, in consequence of his persevering 
contradiction let fall something about the danger of losing his head. 
‘True, replied Forskaal, ‘but not now; exhibiting at the same time 
his appointment from the Danish government to the Arabian expedi- 
tion, which he had just received.” 


+ The following extract is from the volume of Questions mentioned 
in the preceding note, and contains the previous statements of Mi- 
chaelis respecting the origin of the expedition there referred to. Af- 
ter recounting the motives which led him to wish fur such an expe- 
dition, he proceeds in the following manner. (Vorrede p. 11.) Eb. 

“T ventured to mention something of this in a letter to Count Berns- 
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Shortly before the departure of the expedition, it was decided 
to send two additional members, a physician, and a draughtsman 


torf, and received immediately a request to make out a more com- 
plete plan. This was laid before the king, who approved it, and 
directed that I should propose a proper person to undertake the 
journey ; whom, after some years of preparation at his expense, he 
would send to Arabia. 

“Tt was not prescribed, of what nation he should be; but my joy 
was doubled, when I found among my pupils a native Dane, who had 
devoted himself to the study of the oriental languages, not from any 
duty or ulterior object, but merely from inclination, and who wished 
to see the East. He knew already what I regarded as the deficien- 
cies in our knowledge, which must be there supplied ; and I could pro- 
pose no one, from whom I expected more than from him. This was 
Von Haven; whom the king appointed before his departure professor 
at Copenhagen. He continued here at Gottingen for some time, de- 
voting himself to the oriental languages; but as our still new univer- 
sity was deficient in oriental manuscripts, and he consequently could 
not make here all the preparation necessary for such a journey, the 
king sent him for a time to Rome, in order that in the libraries there 
he might become beforehand more intimately acquainted with the 

Tast. 

“Hitherto there was still a great deficiency in the proposed expe- 
dition; which I indeed perceived, but did not feel the confidence to 
ask that it might be supplied, at the great expense which would be 
necessary. A single learned man, who has devoted himself regularly 
to only one branch of the sciences, cannot possibly accomplish so 
much as a company of learned men, each of whom follows his own 
branch. In such a company, the naturabhistorian can aid the philo- 
logian, and vice versa; and both can assist the mathematician, and be 
assisted by him. Von Haven had several times spoken to me of this, 
not long after his appointment; and wished to have one companion 
at least, who should be acquainted with natural history. I was finally 
so bold as to make known this wish also to Count Bernstorf; and the 
bounty of the Danish king showed that I was wrong in not having 
made it known before. I was directed to select and propose a na- 
tural historian and a mathematician ; to whom the king proposed also 
to allow a pension, so as to enable them to make preparation for the 
journey, and among other things acquire some knowledge of the 
Arabic language. 

“The mathematician appointed for the journey, and who was se- 
lected with the help of Professors Mayer and Kistner, is Niebuhr, a 
native of the territory of Bremen, ou whom the king bestowed the 
rank of a lieutenant of engineers. He exercised himself farther in 
mathematics under his teachers above mentioned ; and especially the 
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or painter. With the selection of these I had nothing to do, and 
indeed could not be consulted ; for the thing required despatch, 
and the post to Gottingen was much interrupted in consequence 
of the war. A painter I could in no case have well procured ; 
partly because I knew nothing of the art, and partly because it 
did not flourish at all in Gottingen. A physician I might per- 
haps have obtained. I need only to mention the name of the 
person to whom my thoughts would have been instantly turned, 
Hensler, who was then a student at Gottingen. Had he joined 
the expedition, perhaps some of the deceased travellers would 
have remained alive; and what discoveries might not have been 
expected from such a genius! 

he first project was to sail by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope to Tranquebar; and thence undertake the journey to 
Arabia. This plan, however, was happily changed. Bernstorf 
inquired of me, whether I did not think the way might be ta- 
ken over Egypt and the Red sea. I had not ventured to propose 


late Professor Mayer gave him privately the necessary instruction, to 
enable him to take accurate astronomical observations. The little 
time which remained to Niebuhr from these most necessary occupa- 
tions, he devoted to learning the elements of the Arabic language, 
which were indispensable to him, if he was to give an account of the 
geography of the countries through which he travelled. 

“To select a natural historian was more difficult, until I finally 
thought of one, who required no further preparation for the journey. 
This was Professor Forskaal, a Swede by birth. He had been in 
natural history a pupil of Linnaeus. He had afterwards studied the 
oriental languages at Gottingen, especially the Arabic ; and had lived 
again in Sweden since 1756. He is the same person whose disserta- 
tion, under the title Dubta de principiis Philosophiae recentioris, has 
found so many friends and opponents. I cannot deny, that the 
friendly candour with which in this essay he has contested some of 
my own positions, about which we had often disputed without com- 
ing to any agreement, contributed much to make me wish, that he 
should become a member of this expedition. I knew in general, that 
he did not easily yield belief, without being compelled by good rea- 
sons, and that he was a lover of the truth; and his dissent from my 
philosophy was to me a pledge, that out of deference to my opinions 
and views he would never suppose himself to hear or see any thing 
in the East, which he did not really hear and see. 

“Tt was entirely accidental, that the three travellers were of three 
different nations,—a Dane, a German, and a Swede. This circum- 
stance, however, was 80 appropriate to the impartial bounty of the 
king of Denmark, that I may term it fortunate.” 
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this, because it required a much greater expense ; but I stated 
my preference for it, only with the remark, that it was some- 
what more dangerous. It was adopted ; and thus we have re- 
ceived a charming description of other lands, besides Arabia 
Felix. In another respect also it has been followed by impor- 
tant consequences, and has had a great and unexpected influ- 
ence ; which the English have known how to improve to good 
purpose. While Niebuhr was at Bombay, some of the Eng- 
lish who were there, as he himself relates, received from him 
exact accounts of his route across the Red sea. This was ex- 
amined anew and tried, probably at first with commercial 
views; but during the war in which the English were engaged 
with France and Holland, arising out of the American revolu- 
tion, they made use of this route to very great advantage, in or- 
der to transmit intelligence with rapidity to India. The French 
also have since learned the same route. The Danes, however, 
have hitherto derived no advantage from it; although they 
strictly deserved more than all the rest. 

Several untoward circumstances conspired to hinder, or ren- 
der difficult, the full accomplishment of all the objects of this 
Arabian expedition. My questions were forwarded in manu- 
script by Bernstorf, as soon as I had written them, after the 
travellers to Egypt. Unfortunately, however, they did not 
reach them there, although Bernstorf had used the greatest 
foresight. Niebuhr first received the questions in Bombay, be- 
fore he returned to Arabia the second time; and answered 
them really so far as he could; yea, more indeed than could 
have been expected of him. But the greater part of these 
questions were not strictly intended for him, but for Forskaal 
and Von Haven; and they never received them. These too 
would have understood my questions better, because they 
had attended my lectures in Hebrew; and knew too, that 
they were not to ask information of Jews and rabbins, but 
of native and full-blooded Arabs. What learned Jews say 
on many subjects, we know better in Europe already; and 
those Asiatic Jews, if they are learned, get it from the Europe- 
an rabbins. Consequently, the utility of my questions was in 
part lost; and they may perhaps, at a future day, be still better 
answered by other travellers. 

The death of four of the travellers diminished the fruits of 
the expedition. Von Haven, respecting whom I had fears from 
the first, died ; but Forskaal, for whom I had no fears, died also. 
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The painter also died; and likewise the physician, who ought 
io have set a better example.* For these deaths no one is an- 
swerable ; but had all the travellers lived to return, how much 
greater would have been the fruits of the journey! The loss 
was rendered still greater, by the circumstance that they kept 
no full and regular journals, as they were required to do by 
their instructions ; relying probably upon their memories and 
the continuance of their lives. Niebubr alone returned ; and 
he accomplished much more than could have been expected of 
him alone. 

He returned through Gottingen; and during his stay here he 
related to me orally so much, that I saw already, and wrote be- 
fore hand to Bernstorf, that he had brought back a rich booty 
from the journey. He would also gladly have left me some of 
his manuscripts and drawings, to examine at leisure ; but this 
I declined, and preferred to wait till they were published. 
There was at that time in Denmark a party opposed to Bern- 
storf, which endeavoured to cast odium upon this expedition ; 
and even perverted to this end the return of Niebuhr over Got- 
tingen. ‘They caused it to be inserted in Swedish journals, 
which were circulated in Denmark, that Niebuhr had returned 
by way of Gottingen, in order to lay before the Academy of Sci- 
ences there a report of his journey. This was certainly no 
agreeable compliment for Danish scholars ; and I therefore felt 
obliged to request him, of my own accord, during his stay at 
Gottingen, not to be too liberal towards us. 


* Every reader will probably be struck with the levity and heart- 
lessness of this remark ; but there is only too much reason to sup- 
pose, that it is characteristic of Michaelis.—Ep. 
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Arr. Il. Account or a Famine anp Pestivence 1n Eoyrvt, 
IN THE Years 597 anv 598 or THE Heaiara, A. D. 1200, 
1201. 


Written in Arabic by Abd-allatif, an Arabian Physician of Bagdad. Translated 
by the Editor. 


INTRODUCTION. 


At a time when our own country is visited with pestilence, it 
will not be uninteresting to trace the ravages which have been 
made by similar divine judgments, in other ages and in other 
climes. The plague of Athens, so vividly described by Thu- 
cydides, recurs spontaneously to the recollection of every reader 
of the classics ; but the horrible famine and pestilence describ- 
ed in the following article, are less known to readers in general, 
and are more nearly connected with the history and scenes of 
the Bible. Qn these grounds, as illustrative of Scripture histo- 
ry, and as displaying the horrors of an oriental famine, I have 
supposed that this account, written by an eye-witness, would 
appropriately fall within the scope and plan of this journal. 

Abd-allatif, or, as the name is also written, Abdollatiph, was 
born at Bagdad in the year of the Hegira 557, corresponding 
to A.D. 1161. After becoming master of all the learning, 
which the instructors of his native city could impart, in medi- 
cine, theology, and jurisprudence, he travelled and resided for 
many years in Mosul, Damascus, Jerusalem, and Egypt. At 
Cairo he remained a long time, enjoying the countenance and 
support of the famous Salah-eddin, or Saladin. After the death 
of this prince he returned to Jerusalem, and thence to Damas- 
cus; where he established himself as a physician and general 
scholar. He afterwards lived several years at Aleppo and in 
Asia Minor. Having undertaken the pilgrimage to Mecca, by 
way of Bagdad, he fell sick in the latter city, and died in the 
year 629, or A. D. 1231, at the age of seventy years. He 
was distinguished as a scholar and writer. He composed an 
extensive work on Egypt, compiled chiefly from other authors ; 
with whose statements, however, he incorporated the results of 
his own personal observation. ‘This latter portion, viz. the re- 
sults of his own observation, he afterwards wrote out separately, 
as a compendium or abridgement of his larger work. 

This compendium alone has become known to European 
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scholars; and that, only in a single manuscript, which was 
brought from the Levant by the celebrated Pococke. It is now 
deposited in the Bodleian library at Oxford; and is marked in 
Uri’s Catalogue as No. 794 of Arabic manuscripts. The late 
Professor White undertook the publication of it, and completed 
an edition of the text in octavo; but not having satisfied bim- 
self, he determined to suppress it. He yielded, however, to the 
solicitations of Professor Paulus, who was then in England ; 
and placed the whole of the edition at his disposal. By him 
it was published at Tiibingen in 1789, under the title: bdol- 
latiphi Compendium Memorabilium Aegypti Arabice. Dr 
White continued his labours; and published an edition in quarto 
at Oxford in 1800, with a Latin version and notes, under the 
tile: Abdollatiphi Historiae Aegyptt Compendium, Arabice et 
Latine. But the most laborious and complete revision of this 
work and all that appertains to it, is that by De Sacy, in his 
French version of it: Relation de Egypte, par Abd-allatif, 
4to, Paris 1810; in which the extent and completeness of the 
notes and investigations leave nothing to be desired. The pre- 
sent article is taken from the second and third chapters of the 
second book ; and is translated chiefly by the help of De Sacy’s 
version. Some anatomical remarks have been omitted, as well 
as a few passages too horrible to be repeated. For the mar- 
ginal notes the Editor alone is responsible, except where it is 
otherwise expressed. 

The reader will not fail to be struck with the similarity be- 
tween the Egyptian famine here described, and that recorded in 
the book of Genesis. Like that, this later one seems also to 
have extended in some degree into the adjacent countries. 
That the former was not accompanied by pestilence and by all 
the horrors here detailed, was doubtless owing to the interposi- 
tion of Providence in raising up Joseph, and bringing him for- 
ward at the critical moment. In thus beholding the frightful 
evils from which the foresight of Joseph preserved the Egyp- 
tian nation, we obtain a broader view and a deeper impression 
of his merits towards that people; while the truth and exactness 
of the Scripture history is strikingly illustrated. An illustration 
of a similar kind will be found in a subsequent note. 

‘In reading this narrative we are also struck with the beneficial 
change, which the extension of navigation and commerce has 
wrought in the condition of the human race. About six hun- 
dred years ago, Egypt was almost depopulated by famine, and 
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by the pestilence which followed in its train; the inhabitants 
were dispersed to other countries; but no help came to them 
from abroad. At the present day it may safely be said, that 
such a famine could not occur in any part of the world. Egypt, 
in such circumstances, would now be flooded with supplies from 
Europe and America; and so every other country, to which 
commerce has penetrated. Would that Christians were but as 
ready and ardent to send the bread of life to the perishing na- 
tions! The objects of commercial enterprise, the products of 
human industry and skill, are found in every clime and among 
every people; but the word of God, and the preaching of that 
word,—to how many hundred millions of our race have they 
never yet been presented !—Epiror. 


Account or THE Famine 1n Eeyrr. 


Events of the year 597.* 


In this state of things, the year 597 announced itself as a 
monster, whose fury was about to destroy all the resources of 
life and all the means of subsistence. ‘There was no longer 
any hope of an inundation of the Nile;f and in consequence 
the price of provisions already began to rise. The inhabitants 
foresaw an inevitable dearth ; and the fear of famine excited 
among them tumultuous movements. The inhabitants of the 
villages and country withdrew into the principal cities of the 
provinces ; while great numbers emigrated to Syria, to Mauri- 
tania,f to the Hedjaz and Yemen ; where they were dispersed 
on every side, as formerly the descendants of Saba.§ Vast 


* Commencing Oct. 1200. 
+ It will be recollected that the fertility of Egypt is almost wholly 


dependent on the annual inundations of the Nile; since very little 
rain ever falls there —Ep. 


t Magreb, i.e. the West, the countries along the northern coast of 
Africa, 

§ This is a proverbial expression, originating from the dispersion 
of the Sabeans, through the bursting of the dam near Mareb their 
capital, by which this city was overwhelmed. Mareb, the Mariaba 
of the Greeks, lies in the district Djof in Yemen, about 70 miles E. N. 
E.of Sana. In its vicinity there was in ancient times a large reservoir, 
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multitudes also sought refuge in the cities of Misr* and Cairo; 
where they experienced a terrible famine and a most frightful 
mortality. For as soon as the sun had entered the sign of 
Aries, the air became corrupted ; pestilence and a mortal conta- 
gion began to shew themselves; and the poor, already pressed 
by the famine which increased continually, were driven to de- 
vour dogs, and the carcasses of animals and men, yea, even the 
excrements of both. ‘They went farther, and began to feed on 
young children. It was no rare thing to surprise persons with 
infants already roasted or boiled. ‘The commandant of the 
city caused those to be burned alive who committed this crime ; 
as well as those who ate of such food. 


where the waters from six or seven streams were brought together 
and retained by a lofty dam; so that they sometimes rose to the 
height of twenty fathoms. The dam hung over the city like a 
mountain ; and was so strong and broad, that houses were built upon 
it. By means of pipes and channels the water was carried not only 
to all the houses, but also distributed to the fields for the purposes 
of irrigation. But in consequence of a powerful flood, or, as others 
say, through the undermining of the dam by mice, the dam was 
broken down, and the whole city and all the neighbouring villages 
with their inhabitants were destroyed. This took place in the first 
century of our era,and is mentioned in the Koran, Sur. xxxiv. 15, 16. 
Niebuhr was informed that this reservoir was a long valley between 
two mountains, closed by a lofty dam; and that it was strictly a day’s 
journey or about 25 miles distant from the city.—A similar calamity 
occurred in the Val de Bagnes in Switzerland in 1818, by the acci- 
dental damming up of the waters of the Dranse.—These Sabeans, in- 
habitants of Arabia, are doubtless those spoken of in Joel 3: 8. [4: 8. 
Heb.] and this their country is the Sheba of 1 K. 10: 1 sq. Is. 60: 6. 
Jer. 6: 20. ete. See Rosenmueller Bibl. Geogr. IIL 175. Niebuhr 
Descript. of Arabia, p. 277 Germ. edit.—Eb. 


* By Misr Abd-allatif always understands Misr-el-atik, or Fostat, 
improperly called by Europeans Old Cairo. It was the earliest city 
built by the Arabs in Egypt, and was called by them Fostat. As it 
increased and became the capital of the country, it took the appella- 
tion of Misr, which Memphis and all preceding capitals had borne. 
When Cairo became the capital, and so received the title Misr, Fostat 
was still called Misr-el-atik, or Misr the old. It lies on the east bank 
of the Nile, a short distance above Cairo; with which indeed it is al- 
most joined. See Niebubr’s Travels Vol. L. p. 106 sq. and his plan 
of Cairo and the adjacent places.—Ep. 


+ That this horrid practice was not unknown, and probably not 
uncommon, as an accompaniment of famine in the East, is apparent 
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I have myself seen an infant thus roasted, in a basket, which 
they were carrying to the commandant; and were conducting 
at the same time a man and woman, who were said to be the 
father and mother of that infant. The commandant condemn- 
ed them to be burned alive. 

When the the poor first began thus to eat human flesh, the 
horror and astonishment excited by a course so extraordinary, 
were so great, that these crimes were the general topic of con- 
versation, and people could not exhaust themselves upon the 
subject ; but afterwards they became so accustomed to it, and 
even conceived such a taste for this horrible food, that you might 
find persons, who made their ordinary repasts of it, ate it with rel- 
ish, and even laid up a provision of it. ‘They invented different 
modes of preparing this food ; and the use of it being once in- 
troduced, spread throughout the provinces ; so that there was no 
part of Egypt, where there were not examples of it. It no longer 
caused the least surprise ; the horror which had been felt at first, 


not only om a subsequent note, (p. 665 below,) but ‘also from the 
following recital in 2 Kings 6; 24—30. “And it came to pass after 
this, that Ben-hadad king of Syria gathered all his host, and went 
up, and besieged Samaria. And there was a great famine in Sama- 
ria ; and behold, they besieged it until an ass’s head was sold for 
fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of dove’s dung 
for five pieces of ‘silver. And as the king of Israel was passing by 
upon the wall, there cried a woman unto him, saying, Help, my lord, 
O king. And he said, If the Lord do not help thee, whence shall I 
help thee ? out of the barn-floor, or out of the wine-press? And 
the king said unto her, What aileth thee? And she answered, This 
woman said unto me, Give thy son, that we may eat him to-day, and 
we will eat my son to-morrow. So we boiled my son, and did eat 
him: and I said unto her on the next day, Give thy son, that we 
may eat him: and she hath hid her son. And it came to pass, when 
the king heard the words of the woman, that he rent his clothes ; and 
he passed by upon the wall, and the people looked, and behold, he had 
sackcloth within upon his flesh.” 

Besides the general illustrations here presented, we may remark 
upon this’ narrative, that the Egyptian commandant seems to have 
acted with more decision than the Israelitish king; and that the 
statements of Abd-allatif, in the text above, shew that there is no ne- 
cessity for understanding the ass’s head and cab of dove’s dung in any 
other than a literal sense ; as many interpreters have attempted to do. 
The Hebrew text does not necessarily imply, that these articles were 
statedly sold at such prices; but simply that the famine was so great, 
that such instances were known to occur.—Eb. 
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subsided entirely ; and every one spoke of it, and heard it spo- 
ken of, as an indifferent and ordinary matter. 

I saw one day a woman, wounded on the head, whom some 
of the common people were dragging through a market. They 
had arrested her, while she was eating of a small infant roasted, 
which they had seized with her. The people who were in the 
market paid no regard to this spectacle, but went every one 
about his own business. I perceived in none of them any sign 
of astonishment or horror; a circumstance which caused me 
much more surprise than the crime itself. This indifference 
proceeded, in truth, only from the fact, that the sight of these 
cruelties had already often presented itself to them; so that 
they were now among the number of those things to which one 
is accustomed, and which no longer have power to cause an 
impression of surprise. 

Two days previous, I had seen a child near the age of pu- 
berty, which had been found roasted. Two young persons 
were seized along with it, who confessed that they had killed the 
child, roasted it, and had already eaten part of it. 

It happened one evening, not long is the hour of prayer, 


which is when the sun has wholly disappeared below the hori- 
zon, that a slave was playing with a child newly weaned, be- 
longing to a wealthy private citizen. While the infant was still 


at his side, a female beggar seized the moment when his eyes 
were turned from the child, ripped up its belly and began to eat 
the flesh all raw. Many females have related to me, that per- 
sons had thrown themselves upon them in order to snatch from 
them their infants; and that they were obliged to employ all 
their efforts to preserve them from these ravishers. 

Seeing one day a woman with a small child, just weaned 
and very plump, I admired the child, and recommended to her 
to take good care of it. She related to me, that while she was 
walking along the banks of the canal, a stout man had thrown 
himself upon her, and had attempted to snatch her infant away 
from her; and that she had found no other way of protecting it, 
but to throw herself upon the ground and bold it under her, un- 
til a cavalier who happened to pass, forced the man to quit her. 
She added, that the villain watched eagerly the opportunity to 
seize any limb of the child which protruded from under her, in 
order to devour it; and that the child was ill a long time, from 
the sprains and bruises which it received from the contrary ef- 
forts of the ravisher and herself, the one to snatch the child, the 
other to retain it. 
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One saw every where the children of the poor, both in the 
tenderest years and also older, who no longer had any one to 
take care of them and guard them, but were scattered through all 
the quarters of the city and even in the narrowest streets, like lo- 
custs which have fallen upon the fields. The poor people, men 
and women, lay in wait for these unfortunate children, carried 
them off, and devoured them. You could not surprise the 
guilty persons in this flagrant act, except rarely, and when they 
were not well on their guard. It was more commonly women 
who were seized with these proofs of their crime; a circum- 
stance which, in my opinion, arises from the fact, that women 
have less finesse than men, and cannot fly with so much prompti- 
tude and conceal themselves from search. In the course of a 
few days, thirty women were burnt at Misr; not one of whom 
did not confess, that she had eaten of several children. I saw 
such an one brought before the commandant, having an infant 
roasted suspended from her neck. They gave her more than 
twwo hundred lashes, in order to draw from her an admission of 
her crime, without being able to obtain any reply ; one would 
have said that she had lost all the faculties which characterize 
human nature. ‘They gave her at last a violent pull in order to 
lead her-away ; when she expired on the spot. 

When an unfortunate being, convicted of having eaten human 
flesh, had been thus burned, his carcass was often found de- 
voured the next morning. Indeed these monsters ate of it the 
more willingly, because, being already roasted, it required no 
farther preparation. 

This rage for devouring one another became so common 
among the poor, that the greater part of them perished in this 
way. Some persons of wealth and good standing participated 
also in this detestable barbarity ; and among these, some were 
reduced to it by want, while others did it from gluttony and to 
gratify their taste. One person related to us, that he had a 
friend who was reduced to poverty by the calamities of that 
year; that this friend invited him to come and dine with him 
one day, as he had been accustomed to do formerly ; that hav- 
ing gone to his house, he found a crowd of persons assembled 
there, whose exterior bespoke only misery ; before them was a 
fricassee in which there was a great deal of flesh, while they had 
no bread at all to eat with this ragoit. ‘This gave him some 
suspicions ; and having gone out into the back yard, he saw 
there a receptacle full of human bones and recent flesh. Seized 
with affright, he fled with the utmost haste. 
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Among these villains there were some, who made use of all 
sorts of snares to inveigle persons, and draw them under false 
pretexts into their power. This happened to three physicians 
of my more particular acquaintance. The one informed me, 
that his father having one day gone out, never returned. An- 
other was invited by a woman, who gave him two pieces of sil- 
ver, to accompany her to a sick person who was her relative. 
This woman having conducted him into some very narrow 
streets, the physician began to be alarmed, and refused to follow 
her; he even went so far as to reproach her harshly. On this, 
she ran away, without demanding back her two pieces of silver. 
The third was requested by a man to accompany him to a sick 
person residing, as he said, in the broad street. As they went 
along, this man gave away some sinall pieces of money in alms, 
and repeated this passage fo the Koran]: “ ‘To-day they shall 
receive the retribution, and a reward double of the good which 
they have done; let those who act, act in view of such a recom- 
pense.” * This was repeated so often, that the physician began 
to suspect some evil design on his part. Still the good opinion 
he entertained of the man, prevailed over his inquietude ; and 
besides, the desire of gain led him onward. He therefore suf- 
fered himself to be conducted into a large half-ruined mansion. 
The aspect of the house augmented his fright, and he stopped 
upon the [interior] steps, while his conductor went before him 
and caused the door to be opened. His comrade, coming then 
to meet him, said to him: “ After waiting so long, you bring at 
least some good game?” ‘These words filled the heart of the 
physician with terror; and he precipitated himself into a stable 
through a window, which by good fortune he found there. 
The master of the stable came to him and inquired what had 
happened to him; but the physician was too well on his guard 
to tell him, not daring to trust himself to him any farther. The 
man then said to him: “I know your adventure; the people 
who inhabit that house, seize persons by surprise and kill them.” 

The following incident, which was related by the commandant 
himself, had at that time a great notoriety. A woman came one 
day to find this officer ; she was without a veil, and seemed to 


* Sur. xxxvii. 62. Compare Sur. iv. 39. xxxiv. 37. lvii. 17. 

+ Abd-allatif remarks this circumstance, because it proves the 
fright and inquietude of the woman, who dared thus to appear in 
public and even before the commandant, without a veil_—Der Sacy. 
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be seized with affright. She said that she was a midwife, and 
had been called professionally to a certain family, where they 
had presented her some sikbadj* upon a plate, very well pre- 
pared and seasoned with spices ; that she observed there was a 
good deal of meat in it, of a different kind from what was usually 
employed in making sikbadj, which had excited in her an extreme 
loathing ; that having found means of drawing aside a little girl, 
so as to ask her what that meat was, the child had said: “ Such 
a woman, who was so fat, came to see us, and my father killed 
her; she is here in this place, cut up into pieces and hung up ;” 
that upon this she had gone into a store-room, and had found 
there quantities of flesh. The commandant having received her 
declaration, sent with her persons who surprised the house, and 
arrested all whom they found in it. The master of the house, 
however, escaped ; and afterwards managed so well, that he 
obtained his pardon on giving privately thirty pieces of gold. 

Were we to recount all the facts of this nature, which we 
have heard related, or have seen with our own eyes, we should 
run the risk of being suspected of exaggeration, or taxed with 
idle babbling. All the facts which we have reported, as baving 
been eye-witnesses of them, have fallen under our eyes without 
any design on our part, and without our having purposely fre- 
quented the places, where such things might be expected to oc- 
cur. Chance alone has brought us to witness them; indeed, 
far from searching them out, we have frequently avoided the 
sight of them, so great was the horror which such a spectacle 
inspired. ‘Those on the contrary, who frequented the house of 
the commandant, in order to be present at these tragic scenes, 
saw examples of them, of every species, during the whole of 
every day and night. 


general, every kind of preparation of flesh or fish in which there is 
vinegar.—Der Sacy. 

That the horrors here detailed are not peculiar to the history of 
Egypt, but have also occurred in other oriental countries as the con- 
comitants of famine, is seen (in addition to 2 K. 6: 24—30) by the fol- 
lowing extract from Elmacin, another Arabian writer: “In the year 
334, (A.D. 938,) there was such a famine at Bagdad, that the people 
devoured putrid carcasses. Several times they found women who 
had seized children, had roasted one part of them and boiled the 
other part to make sikbadj. These women were put to death and 
their bodies cast into the Tigris.” Hist. Saracen. p. 229. Compare 
the note (+) on p. 660 above.—Eb. 

Vol. Il. No. 8. 84 
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Near the djami (mosque) of Ahmed ben-Toulon there was 
a band of villains who carried off men.- A bookseller, an old 
man of a full babit, and one of those from whom we had bought 
books, fell into their snares, and escaped with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and only at the last gasp. 

One of the administrators of the djami of Misr fell in like 
manner into the snares of another band of villains, which har- 
boured at Karafa.* Other persons coming up, he escaped 
from their nets and fled for his life. But there were also many 
persons, who having left their families and gone out, never re- 
turned home again. 

A person whose veracity is well known to me, informed me, 
that passing through a lone place, he saw there a woman with a 
swollen and putrid corse belare her, from the legs of which she 
was devouring the flesh; and that having reproached her with 
the horrid nature of such an action, she had replied to him, that 
it was the corpse of her husband. Nothing indeed was more 
common, than to hear those who thus ate human flesh, allege, 
that it was the body of their son, or husband, or of some other 
near relative. An old woman was found eating the flesh of a 
small child; she excused herself by saying that it was her 
daughter’s son, and not the child of another; and that it was 
better the child should be eaten by her, than by any other 
person. 

Nothing was more common than traits of this nature; and it 
would he difficult to find, in the whole extent of Egypt, even 
among those who lived secluded in monasteries, or among the 
females who pass their lives in their apartments, any one who 
had not been an eye-witness of similar atrocities. It is also a 
fact known to every body, that certain persons also ransacked 
the tombs, in order to draw from them the dead bodies and 
either devour them or sell the flesh. 

This frightful calamity of which we have drawn the picture, 
extended itself over all Egypt. There was not a single inhabited 
place, where the practice of eating human flesh did not become 
extremely common. Syene, Kous, Fayoum, Mahalléh, Alex- 
andria, Damietta, and all the other parts of Egypt, bore witness 
to these scenes of horror. 

A merchant, a friend of mine, in whom I place confidence, 
having come from Alexandria, related to me a great number of 


«,.Karafi is the place of burial for the inhabitants of Cairo—Dr 
ACY. 
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facts of this kind, which had passed there under his eyes. One 
of the most remarkable was, that he had seen there five heads 
of children in one kettle, cooked with the most exquisite spices. 

But enough of this subject; on which, although I have been 
perhaps too copious, I yet seem to myself to have been very 
brief. 

I come now to the murders and assassinations which were 
committed in the different provinces. There was scarcely a 
great route on which they were not frequent; but it was espe- 
cially on those of Fayoum and Alexandria, that the number was 
greatest. On the route of Fayoum there were conductors of 
barques, who offered a passage on board their barques at a very 
low rate; and when they were half way, strangled their passen- 
gers and drew lots for the spoils. he commandant seized 
some of these wretches, and put them to the torture; and there 
were some of them who confessed, under the torture, that their 
portion of these robberies, sap Jem wal of that of their com- 
rades, amounted to the value of six thousand pieces of gold. 

As to the number of the poor, who perished of famine and 
exhaustion, God alone can know it. All that we shall say on 
this point, must be regarded only as a slight sketch, adapted to 
give some idea of the frightful extent to which this mortality was 
carried. 

One thing of which we can speak as having seen it ourselves 
at Misr, at Cairo, and in the adjacent places, is the fact, that 
wherever one turned his steps, there was no place where the 
feet or the eyes did not encounter either a corpse, or a person 
in the agonies of death, or even a great number of persons in 
this calamitous state. At Cairo, in particular, they carried off 
each day from one bundred to one hundred and fifty dead bod- 
ies, in order to bear them to the place where the funeral rites 
were performed over them. At Misr, the number of the dead 
was incalculable; they no longer interred them, but merely 
threw them out of the city; and at last they did not even re- 
move them, but left them in the public places, and among the 
houses and shops, and even in the interior of their dwellings. 
You might see here a corpse fallen into shreds; and close by it 
a cook’s or baker’s shop, or others of this kind. 

As to the suburbs and villages, all the inhabitants of them 
perished, except a small number, a part of whom quitted their 
residence to take refuge elsewhere. Indeed the chief cities of 
the provinces and the large villages, as Kous, Ashmounein, 
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Mahalléh, and the like, are scarcely to be excepted from what f 
have here said ; the inhabitants who still remained in them were 
exceedingly few. A traveller might frequently pass through a 
large village, without finding in it a single living inhabitant; he 
could see the houses open, and the corpses of those who had 
dwelt in them extended one over against another ; some reduced 
to putridity, and others still fresh. Very often the furniture of 
such a house remained, without any one to take possession of it. 
What I have here said has been related to me by several per- 
sons, whose accounts reciprocally confirm each other. One of 
them said: “ We saci a village, and found there no living 
being, neither upon the earth nor in the air. Having gone into 
some of the houses, the situation in which the tenants of them 
presented themselves to our eyes, furnished an exact image of 
what God has said in the passage of the Koran: We have har- 
vested and exterminated them all.* We beheld the inhabitants 
of each house extended dead, the husband, the wife, and the 
children. ‘Thence we went to another village, where we were 
told there were formerly four hundred weaver’s shops; and it 
presented the same spectacle of desolation as the former. We 
found the weaver dead by the side of his loom, and all his family 
dead around him. This recalled to me that other text of the 
Koran: There was but one single cry, and they all perished.t 
We passed again,” says the same person, “to another village ; 
and found things there in the same state; no living being, and 
the village full of the dead bodies of its inhabitants. As we had 
to remain there, in order to sow the fields, we were compelled 
to hire persons to take away the corpses by which we were 
surrounded, and throw them into the Nile, at the rate of a piece 
of silver for every ten bodies. At last,” the same person adds, 
“to the inhabitants of these places succeeded wolves and hye- 
nas, which banqueted upon their corpses.” 

The following is one of the most striking facts which I have 
seen. As I was one day, witl several other persons, in a place 
which commanded a view of the Nile, there passed under our 
eyes in the space of an hour, about ten dead bodies, swollen and 
bloated, like leathern bottles filled with air. We perceived them 
accidentally, without having directed our attention to this object, 
and without embracing in our view the whole breadth of the 
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a*% Compare Sura x. 25, which however ismot precisely the same. 
+ Sura xxxvi. 28. 
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river.* The next day, having entered a barque, we saw upon 
the canal and every where along its banks the limbs of corpses 
scattered about, resembling, to use a comparison employed by 
the poet Amrialkeis, the roots of bulbous plants which one has 
pulled from the earth. 1 have heard, that a fisherman of the 
port of Tennis saw, in one single day, four hundred corpses 
pass near him, which the waters of the river were bearing with 
them to the sea. 

The route from Egypt to Syria, according to the multiplied 
accounts of a great number of witnesses, was like a vast field 
sown with human corpses, or rather like a region where the 
sickle of the reaper has passed. It had become a banqueting- 
hall for the birds and beasts of prey, which gorged themselves 
with human flesh; and the dogs which these persons had taken 
with them in their voluntary banishment, were the first to 
devour their carcasses. 

The inhabitants of the Hauf,t as they retired into Syria 
for the sake of pasturage, were the first who perished on the 
route. Long as this route may be, it was strewed with the 
corpses of the travellers, as with locusts which have been destroyed 
by fire or frost ; and even up to the present moment, they continue 
still some of them to perish.{ The emigration has carried 
them as far as to Mosul, to Bagdad, to the countries of Khora- 
san, of the Greek empire, of Africa, and of Yemen ; and they 
have been dispersed into every region. Among this throng of 
emigrants, it has often happened that a mother was separated from 
her children, and thus abandoned those unfortunate creatures, 
who were tormented by famine till death terminated their suffer- 
ings. 

indies horrible crime, which also became very common, 
was the selling of persons of free condition as slaves. This 
crime was carried so far by those who had no fear of God, 


* The original Arabic word signifies sea, which Abd-allatif here ap- 
plies to the Nile, according to the usage of the inhabitants of Egypt. 
De Sacy.—The prophet Nahum gives to the Nile the same appella- 
tion, ¢. iii. 8.—Eb. 

+ That part of Lower Egypt which lies on the eastern side of the 
Nile. 


t From the concluding paragraph of his work, it appears that 
Abd-allatif wrote it in the year 600, or A. D. 1203, i. e. about three 
years after the commencement of the famine. 
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that they were accustomed to sell a young and handsome girl 
for a few pieces of silver. I was once offered two young girls 
near the age of puberty, for one piece of gold. At another 
time I saw two females, one of them still a girl, whom they were 
crying off at the price of eleven pieces of silver. A woman 
also besought me to purchase her own daughter, who was pretty 
and not yet marriageable, for five pieces of silver. When I re- 
presented to her, that this traffic was not permitted: “ Very 
well,” replied she, “then take her asa gift.” It often happened, 
that females or youths who had some beauty, presented them- 
selves emulously to persons, and besought those whom they ad- 
dressed to purchase them or sell them to others. Many people 
permitted themselves to do this, as if it had been a lawful thing ; 
and some of these slaves were carried away as far as to Irak, 
to the extremity of Khorasan, and into other countries. 

A circumstance assuredly more surprising than all that I have 
hitherto related, is the fact, that in spite of all this train of 
plagues, these tokens of the divine displeasure, men continued to 
adore the idols of their criminal passions without any amend- 
ment; and remained plunged in the sea of their pollutions, as 
if they were sure of being exempted from these general calam- 
ities.* Thus they engaged in the traffic of persons of free con- 
dition, as if it were a legitimate commerce and an ordinary 
speculation ; they permitted themselves to enjoy without scruple 
the females, whom misery thus placed in their hands. One per- 
son boasted of having violated fifty virgins; another, of having 
dishonoured sixty ; and all for some small pieces of money. 

J] ought not to omit making mention of the depopulation of 
the cities and villages, and of the state of abandonment in 
which the houses and shops remained, without inhabitants. This 
Jast trait belongs to the picture which I have undertaken to trace. 
It will be sufficient to remark, that a town which formerly con- 
tained a population of ten thousand souls, appeared no longer to 
the passer by, but as a vast receptacle of carcasses ; sometimes 
you might find there some isolated persons; sometimes you 
would see no inhabitant. ‘The greatest part of the city of Misr 
was depopulated. The houses situated on the canal, in the 


* How uniform is the character of the natural man in every age ! 
This same language, in its general import, is at the present day equal- 
ly applicable to the conduct of very many, under the scourge of God 
which is now sweeping over the world. Witness the city of Paris.— 
Ep. 
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street of the Lake, Maks, Haleb,* and the neighbouring places, 
were absolutely deserted; although formerly there was not 
one of these suburbs, which was not itself a city in respect to 
the number of inhabitants, who then almost trampled one upon an- 
other. In Cairo itself, the great mansions or hotels, the dwel- 
ling-houses, and the shops, situated in the-heart of the city and 
in the best quarters, are for the most part abandoned and de- 
serted to such a degree, that in the most frequented part of 
that capital, there is a large hotel containing more than fifty sep- 
arate lodgings, which have all remained empty except four ; and 
these are occupied by the people who guard the house. The 
inhabitants of Cairo, even to the present time, use both in their 
fire-places and ovens no fuel but rafters, doors, and window- 
shutters. . 

It is nevertheless a circumstance worthy of remark, that 
among those persons who hitherto had been unfortunate, there 
were some who made tbeir fortune during this year. Some 
amassed wealth by traffic in wheat; others inherited rich suc- 
cessions. Some again became rich, without any one’s knowing 
the origin or cause of their good fortune. Blessed be He 
who distributes or retains his gifts according to his own good 
pleasure ; and who causes all his creatures to participate in his 
favours ! 

Let us speak now of the state of the Nile in this year.t In the 
month of Ramadan the river began to rise; and its current be- 
came stronger and stronger till the 16th of that month. On that 
day Ibn Abi’ireddad took the measure of its height in the re- 
servoir of the Nilometer; it wastwo cubits. After that, the 
waters increased, but in a manner still less sensible than in the 
preceding year; and the rise continued by slight increments 
till the Sth of Dhouwlkada, which was the 17th of Mesori.f 
On that day the river rose a digit; and there remained three 


* All the places here named must be considered as so many towns 
or villages, i.e. suburbs, around Misr or Fostat, and between that city 
and Cairo.—De Sacy. 


+ The inundations of the Nile are so important to Egypt, that the 
state of the river is watched with great anxiety, and its increments 
examined and proclaimed daily by authority. See De Sacy’s Note 
on this passage, p. 403. Niebuhr’s Travels I. p. 125 sq. Germ. edit. 
Calmet’s Dict. Art. Nixz. 


t Corresponding to the 9th or 10th of August. 
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days without any increase. The inhabitants now no longer doubt- 
ed that they were still to be delivered up to the horrors of fam- 
ine, and resigned themselves to absolute destruction. Never- 
theless new augmentations, mostly of a cubit, succeeded one 
another, till the 3d of Dhou’lhiddjéh, or the 6th of the month 
Tot.* The Nile having on that day attained the height of fifteen 
cubits and six digits, fell again the same day and immediately 
diminished ; so that some provinces only as it were tasted of the 
inundation, and scarcely that. One would have said, it was on- 
ly a phantom of the inundation that had visited them ; like those 
spectres which one seems to behold in a dream, and which van- 
ish immediately. 

The flat parts of the country alone profited by the inunda- 
tion ; and the lower provinces, as Garbiyéh and the like, were 
sufficiently watered. But the villages were wholly depopulated 
of cultivators and labourers. One might apply to them the text 
of the Koran: And in the morning nothing was to be seen, ex- 
cept their empty dwellings.t The rich owners collected their 
scattered people from one side and another, and gathered the 
few labourers who remained to them. Labourers and oxen 
were so rare, that a good ox was sold for sixty pieces of gold ; 
and one in lower flesh for a little less. 

In most of the provinces the inundation abated without having 
sufficiently watered the plains, and indeed before the proper 
time ; because there was no one to stop the waters and retain 
them upon the fields.{ For this reason these portions of Egypt 
remained uncultivated, although they had participated in the 
inundation. Many fields also, which had received enough of 
the inundation, were still left untilled, because their owners were 
able neither to make the advances of seed, nor furnish the ex- 
penses of tillage. Among the lands actually sown, many were 
devastated by vermin, which devoured the seed ; and of the seed 
itself, which escaped this cause of destruction, very much sent 
up only feeble shoots which soon perished. 

The highest price of wheat this year was five pieces of gold 
the ardeb ;§ beans and barley rose to four pieces of gold; and 
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* Sept. 4, A. D. 1201. + Sura xlvi. 25. 

t That is, by means of the dikes and flood-gates, etc. 

§ The weight of an ardeb of wheat at Cairo is 292 Ibs French; at 
Rosetta it is 430 Ibs. It should be observed, that the ardeb varies 
much in different places; and even in the same place it varies much 
according to the different species of grain. —De Sacy. 
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at Kous and Alexandria, their price rose even to six pieces of 
gold. 

It is from God alone, that we must look for consolation ; for 
He it is, who in his goodness and his bounty, determines on all 
prosperous events. 


Events of the year 598.* 


At the commencement of this year, every thing remained in 
the same state which we have described in speaking of the pre- 
ceding year; and no change took place, or rather the evil con- 
tinued to grow worse, until towards the middle of the year. 
There perished indeed fewer of the poor; not because the ca- 
lamities which had swept them away had suffered diminution ; 
but simply because they were now reduced to a comparatively 
small number. 

The custom of eating human flesh became less common; and 
at last ceased to be spoken of. It was also more rare, that pro- 
visions exposed in the markets for sale, were stolen; because 
such vagabonds had now almost entirely disappeared from the 
city. The price of grain fell, so that the ardeb (of wheat) was 
sold for three pieces of gold; but this diminution of price arose 
from the small number of consumers, and not from the abun- 
dance of supplies. ‘The city found itself relieved by the pesti- 
lence of a considerable part of its population; and every thing 
within it was reduced in the same proportion. People became 
accustomed to the dearness of living ; and from being compelled 
to endure famine, they had in some sort contracted the habit of 
it, as if it were a natural condition. 

I have been assured, that there were formerly at Misr nine 
hundred makers of mats; and that there remained of them only 
fifteen. One has only to apply the same proportion to the other 
trades exercised in that city, to the shopkeepers, bakers, grocers, 
shoemakers, tailors, and other artizans. ‘The number of those 
who followed these occupations, was reduced in the same pro- 
portion as that of the mat-makers, or even in a greater pro- 
portion. 

There were no fowls at all, with the exception of a very 
few which were brought from Syria. I have heard of an in- 
habitant of Egypt, who, being reduced to indigence, had as it 
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* Commencing Sept. 30, A. D. 1201. 
Vol. Il. No. 8. 85 
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were a suggestion from heaven, to purchase a fowl, which he 
caused to be brought from Syria, and for which he paid sixty 
pieces of gold. He sold it again at Cairo, to persons who made 
it their trade to raise poultry, for eight hundred pieces of gold. 
When eggs were to be had at all, a single egg sold for a piece 
of silver; afterwards two, then three, and then four, were sold 
for the same money; and they sustained themselves at that 
price. A pullet was sold as high as a hundred pieces of silver ; 
and the price maintained itself a long time at one piece of gold 
or more. 

The ovens were heated with the wood which was taken from 
the hotels. ‘Those who had ovens purchased a hotel at a low 
price, and took away all the doors and shutters and beams, 
which served them for a time to heat their ovens; and when 
this resource was exhausted, they purchased another hotel. 
There were some among them, who, listening only to their base- 
ness, entered buildings by night and made their provision of 
wood, without meeting with any person to oppose their plunder- 
ing. It often happened that a hotel remained empty, having no 
one in it but the proprietor, who then, for want of a purchaser, 
himself removed the joists, doors, and all the furniture, and sold 
them ; and afterwards abandoned the building thus demolished. 
Those who had rented hotels, did the same thing. 

In the street named Hélaliyéh, in the greater part of the Great 
street, among the palaces situated on the canal, in the street of 
the Muleteers, at Maks, and other neighbouring places, there 
no longer remained any living soul. One saw only houses in 
ruins, and the greater part of the inhabitants lying dead in their 
dwellings. In spite of all this, Cairo is still populous, in com- 
parison with Misr. 

As to the villages situated close around Cairo, and also in the 
provinces, they are no longer any thing but a frightful solitude. 
One may travel several days in succession, in whatever direction 
he pleases, without finding a living creature ; he will only meet 
with corpses. The larger cities alone are to be excepted, as 
Kous, Ikhmim, Mahalléh, Damietta, and Alexandria; where 
there yet remain inhabitants. But with the exception of these 
cities and others of like importance, all the rest of the country is 
depopulated ; cities which before contained thousands of inhabit- 
ants, are now desolate, or nearly so. 

The great city houses, which were intended to be let, are for 
the most part totally deserted. ‘Their owners can do nothing 
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more than provide for the security of these edifices. They are 
either obliged to fasten up the doors, and secure the passages by 
which persons could get in by scaling the walls; or else they 
must station hired persons in these houses to guard them. It is 
scarcely necessary to except from what I have said, the mansions 
of this kind situated in that part of the city called Kasabeh ;* 
some of these are indeed let at a very low price. I know a ho- 
tel in one of the most populous quarters, for which the owner 
formerly received a rent of one hundred and fifty pieces of gold 
a month, but which now produces only twenty. I know another 
in a similar situation, which produced sixteen pieces of gold a 
month, and which now brings only a single piece of gold and a 
trifle over. One may estimate in the same proportion all the 
other like houses, of which I omit to speak. 

In the space of twenty-two months, from Schowal 596 to 
Redjeb 598,+ the number of the dead [in Cairo] to whom the 
last duties were paid, whose names were entered in the public 
registers, and whose bodies were presented at the place ap- 
pointed for the funeral ceremonies, amounted very nearly to oNE 
HUNDRED AND ELEVEN THOUSAND! And great as this number 
is, it is small in comparison with the number of those who per- 
ished in their houses, as well as in the remote parts of the city, 
and at the foot of the walls. ‘The whole together, however, does 
not even approach the number of those who died at Misr and in 
the adjacent places. A greater number still were devoured in 
these two cities.[ In fine, all this is as nothing, in comparison 
with the infinite multitude which the mortality has swept away, 
or who have been devoured in all the cities and provinces, and 
on all the great routes; especially on that of Syria. I have 
never met a person coming from another country, who on being 
interrogated as to the state of the routes, did not reply, that they 
were strewed with human limbs and skeletons; and I have my- 
self been a witness of the same on all the routes by which I have 
passed. 

A great mortality and violent pestilence appeared still later in 
Fayoum, in the province Garbiyéh, at Damietta, and at Alexan- 


* Formerly the principal market-place of Cairo. 
‘+ Schowal is the tenth, and Redjeb the seventh month, of the Mo- 
hammedan year. 


t It is difficult not to suppose, that there is here a great exaggera- 
tion on the part of Abd-allatif—De Sacy. 
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dria. It was during the seed time that this plague made its 
greatest ravages. ‘There was one instance where several labour- 
ers perished successively at the same plough: We have been 
told, that the labourers who sowed the seed, were not the same 
who had prepared the ground; and that it was others still who 
gathered the harvest. 

We were ourselves present during the time of sowing on one 
of the principal estates. ‘The proprietor sent out people to do 
it; afterwards, having received word that they were all dead, he 
sent others in their place; and the greater part of these last died 
also. Jnstances of this sort were often repeated in different 
districts. 

Persons worthy of credit have informed me, that at Alexan- 
dria, on a single Friday, the Imam had repeated the funeral 
prayers over seven hundred persons; that the same estate, in 
the space of one month, had passed successively to fourteen 
heirs; and that more than twenty thousand of the inhabit- 
ants of that city had quitted it, and withdrawn themselves to 
Barka and its territory, where they had established themselves 
and rendered the country flourishing. Barka was once a con- 
siderable province ; but it had been depopulated in the time of 
Yazouri by the ill conduct of that unjust minister.* His vexa- 
tions had caused the inhabitants to abandon their country ; and 
a great portion of them had fixed themselves at Alexandria. 
The present circumstance was, in some sort, an act of retribu- 
tive justice rendered by nature. 

On Monday, the 26th of Shaban,+ very early in the morning, 
there was a violent earthquake, which inspired people with the 
greatest terror. Seized with affright, every one leaped from his 
bed, and uttered cries to God omnipotent. The earthquake 
continued a long time; the shocks resembled the motion of a 
sieve, or that which a bird makes in raising and lowering its 
wings. ‘There were in all three violent shocks, which shook the 
buildings, made all the doors tremble, and the roofs and joists 
erack. The buildings which were in a bad condition, or in an 
elevated place and very high, threatened to fall down. There 
were some new shocks towards noon of the same day; but they 
were felt only by a few persons, being very short and feeble. It 


* Yazouri was grand kadi and vizier of Egypt in A.D. 1049, and 
was deposed in A. D. 1058. 


+ May 20, A. D. 1202. 
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had been extremely cold during the night, so as to require more 
covering than ordinarily ; to this temperature succeeded during 
the day an extreme heat, and a violent pestilential wind, which 
interrupted respiration and was very suffocating.* It is rare in 
Egypt to experience an earthquake so violent as this. 

It was afterwards known from the accounts which reached us 
successively, that the earthquake was also felt at the same hour 
in foreign countries, and in cities situated at a great distance. I 
regard it as quite certain, that a great portion of the earth felt 
the shock at the same moment; from Kous to Damietta, Alex- 
andria, the maritime coast of Syria, and indeed the whole of 
Syria in all its length and breadth. Many inhabited places dis- 
appeared totally, without the lest vestige of them remaining ; 
and an innumerable multitude of persons perished. 1 know no 
city in all Syria which suffered less from this earthquake than 
Jerusalem ; which indeed received only slight damage. ‘The 
ravages occasioned by this event, were much greater in the re- 
gions inhabited by the Franks,t than in the countries occupied 
by Mussulmans. 

We have heard that the earthquake was felt as far as Akhlat 
[e Armenia] and the adjacent countries, as well as in the isle of 

yprus. The rising of the earth and the agitation of the waves 

resented a spectacle full of horror and not easy to be conceived. 
he waters seemed to open in various places, and divided them- 
selves into masses like mountains. The ships found themselves 
aground ; and multitudes of fish were thrown out upon the shore. 

The following incident is among the most remarkable of all 
those which we have witnessed. Several persons among those 
who visited me most assiduously, in order to confer on the sub- 
ject of medicine, having advanced to the Treatise on Anatomy 
MS Galen], had difficulty to comprehend me; and I also had 

ifficulty to make myself understood by them ; because there is 
a great difference between a mere verbal description, and an 
ocular inspection of things. Having therefore learned, that there 
was at Maks a hill or mound, on which there was accumulated 








* The Simoom, called by the Turks Samiel. The poisonous influ- 
ence so long attributed to this wind by older writers, has in a great 
measure disappeared before the researches of modern travellers. See 
Calmet’s Dict. Amer. edit. 1832, art. Winns. 


+ Abd-allatif seems to mean here the cities which the Franks then 
possessed in Syria and Palestine, in opposition to the portions of those 
provinces occupied by Mussulmans.—De Sacy. 
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a great quantity of human bones, we went thither, and found a 
mound of considerable extent, composed of the remains of hu- 
man bodies. ‘There was more of these, than of earth; and one 
might estimate the number of corpses which the eye perceived, 
at twenty thousand and more. ‘They were distinguished into 
various classes, according as they had lain a longer or shorter 
time.* In considering these corpses, we were able to collect 
more information as to the figure of the bones, their joints and 
sockets, their respective proportions and positions, than we could 
ever have procured from books. 

We afterwards entered Misr, and beheld the streets and mar- 
ket places, which formerly were obstructed by the crowds 
which thronged them. Now, all these places are empty ; one 
meets in them no living thing, except occasionally some passen- 
ger. The solitude which reigns in them, inspires affright in 
those who traverse them. Besides this, there is scarcely a spot, 
which is not covered with dead bodies, or strewed with bones. 

* The fact here recorded by Abd-allatif, is similar to one mentioned 
by Ibn-Haukal and by Masoudi. According to these writers, the 
city of Tennis, [situated on an island in the lake Menzaleh, about 
twenty-eight miles S. E. of Damietta, and not to be confounded with 
the ancient Tanis,] was anciently a place of deposit for the dead, 
where the bodies were piled up in layers one above another; thus 
forming mounds of human corpses. The following is the passage of 
Ibn-Haukal on this subject: “ At Tennis there are two large mounds 
or hills, built of dead bodies piled one above another. These two 
mounds are called boutoun, and seem to have been anterior to Moses 
and his mission ; for after the time of Moses, the Egyptians conform- 
ably to their religion, interred their dead; and the Christians who 
succeeded them, also observed the same custom; while after them 
the country passed to the Mussulmans. These corpses are covered 
with wrappers of very coarse rough cloth. The skulls and bones 
preserve their hardness still in our day.” 

The mound of corpses described by Abd-Allatif seems to have a 
great analogy with these immense piles of dead bodies at Tennis. It 
is singular that the author does not indicate at all, in what manner or 
by what circumstance a like accumulation of more than twenty thou- 
sand corpses regularly piled, had been discovered and exposed to the 
view of the inhabitants of the adjacent places.—Der Sacy. 

As connected with the subsequent paragraph, the implication 
would seem to be, that the pile of bodies at Maks was similar to that 
afterwards described, and was formed of the corpses of those who 
had recently died of the pestilence.—Eb. 
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Having come at length to a place called Ascordja Firaun, [i. e. 
the Basin of Pharaoh,| we saw all the open places obstructed 
with corpses and bones; indeed these heaps of corpses were 
higher than the [adjacent] elevations of the ground; so that 
they covered them over, and were more than there was earth to 
bury. As we looked from a more elevated spot, down upon 
this place named the Basin, and which is indeed a great hollow, 
we saw there skulls, some white, some black, and others of a 
deep brown; they were piled up in layers, and in such quanti- 
ties, that they covered all the other bones. One would have 
said, that nothing was there but heads without bodies; and it 
seemed as if one beheld melons, which had been gathered and 
formed into a pile, like sheaves piled up in the threshing-floor. 
Some days afterwards, I revisited this spot; the sun bad dried 
up the flesh upon the skulls; they had become white ; and I 
compared them to the eggs of the ostrich gathered into heaps. 

hen I considered, on one side, the solitude which reigned 
in the streets and market places of Misr; and, on the other, 
these plains and these hills so overspread with corpses, I repre- 
sented to myself a caravan which had quitted the place where it 
had encamped, and had transported itself to another place. This 
city, moreover, was not the only one which offered a_ similar 
spectacle ; towards whatever quarter one might turn his course, 
he encountered a like picture, and often one still more frightful. 

In the month of Dhou’lhiddjéh,* a woman was found at Misr, 
who had strangled a child in order to devour it. She was 
seized and drowned. After the time when this detestable cus- 
tom had passed away, and people had ceased to speak of it and 
to see examples of it, there was no one found guilty of it, except 
this one woman. 

We come now to speak of the state of the Nile during this 
year. Ibn-Abi’lraddad took the height of the water at Mikyas 
the 26th of Ramadan.t It was one cubit and a half; instead 
of which it had been two cubits the year before. In that same 
year, 597, the river had begun to increase on that day ; in the 
year 598, the commencement of the increase was deferred till 
the 25th of Epiphi.{ In all this interval, the river increased 
only four digits; so that there was a universal expectation, that 
there would be no inundation. The despair was general ; peo- 


* The twelfth month of the Mohammedan year. 
+ June 18, A. D. 1202. —‘ ¢ July 29, A. D. 1202. 
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ple imagined that something extraordinary had happened to the 
sources of the Nile, and in the places where it takes its rise. 
Nevertheless, the river began at length to increase in a more 
sensible manner ; so that at the end of Epiphi, it was three cu- 
bits. At that point, the rise stopped for many days; which oc- 
casioned extreme affright ; because such a suspension was con- 
trary to what ordinarily takes place. Soon after, however, the 
waters came in great abundance ; they increased by very large 
degrees ; and one might have said that mountains of water pre- 
cipitated themselves one upon another. In the space of ten 
days, the river rose eight cubits, and three of these at once, 
without any suspension. On the fourth of Tot, which was the 
12th of Dhou’lhiddjéh,* the rise of the waters reached its high- 
est point, which was sixteen cubits wanting one digit. After re- 
maining at this point two days, the waters began to decrease 
slowly, and flowed off by degrees. 

Such is the account which I had to give of the circumstances 
of the horrible scourge, of which I have traced the history. I 
finish therefore here this chapter, and also the entire work. 

Praises to God, the sovereign Master of the universe! May 
God be propitious to the prince of his envoys, to Mohammed the 
prophet without letters, and to his holy and venerable descend- 
ants ! 

This book was written by its author, the poor Abd-allatif ben- 
Yousouf ben-Mohammed Bagdadi, who implores the goodness 
of the most high God, in the month of Ramadan, in the year 
600,+ at Cairo. 


* Sept. 1, A. D. 1202. + Commencing Sept. A. D. 1203. 
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Art. Ill. On rue Samaritan Pentatevca ann Lireratvre. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. Andover. 


The following article originally appeared in the North Amer- 
ican Review for April 1826, and is here reprinted with the con- 
sent of the Author, and of the Editor of that Journal, without 
alteration. It has been selected for this work, as embodying a 
large mass of information, arranged and illustrated in a very lu- 
cid manner, together with interesting and able discussions of 
some important collateral topics. Professor Rosenmueller of 
Leipsic, without knowing the writer, once expressed to the Edi- 
tor, in very decided terms, the high value which he set upon this 
article —EpiTor. 


1, De Pentateuchi Samaritani Origine, Indole, et Auctoritate, Commen- 
tatio Philologico-critica. Scripsit Got1etmus Gesentvs, Theol. D. 
et in Univ. Literar. Fridericiana Prof. Ord. Hale, 1815. 

2. Guiet. Gesenn, Theol. D. et P. P. O. de Samaritarum Theologia 
ex Fontibus ineditis Commentatio. Hale. 

3. Anecdota Orientalia, edidit et illustravit GutieL. Gesentvs, Phil. et 
Theol. D. hujusque in Acad. Fridericiana Halensi P. P. O. Societa- 
tum Asiatice Paris. et Philosophice Cantab. Socius. Fasciculus 
primus, Carmina Samaritana complectens. Lipsiwe, 1824. [Also 
entitled] Carmina Samaritana e Codicibus Londinensibus et Gotha- 
nis, edidit et Interpretatione Latind cum Commentario illustravit 
Gourer. Gesenius ete. Cum Tabuld lapidi inscriptd. 


Tue existence of the Pentateuch, or the five books of Moses, 
among the Samaritans, written in the peculiar alphabetic 
character which they employed, and which differed much from 
the Hebrew square character, was known in very ancient times 
to such of the Fathers, as were acquainted with the Hebrew 
language. Origen, in commenting upon Num. xiii. 1, says, xa? 
rout@y prnuoversee Maiions év roig npwrorg tov Aevregovouion, 
& xai aura éx rou tov Sapagecray LBoaixou usrePadouer, i.e. 
and these things Moses makes mention of in the first part of Deu- 
teronomy, which we have also transferred from the Hebrew copy 
of the Samaritans. Again, on Num. xxi. 13, he says, za? rov- 
rav pénvntae Movong év Asvregovopio, a év povorg trav Sapo 
oecreov evgoper i.e. these things Moses mentions in the book of 
Deuteronomy, which we found only in the Samaritan copy. Je- 
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rome, in his prologue to the book of Kings, says, Samaritani etiam 
Pentateuchum Mosis totidem literis scriptitant, figuris tantum et 
apicibus discrepantes. By totidem literts, he means as many 
letters as the Hebrews and Chaldeans used, that is, twenty-two ; 
although the forms of the Samaritan letters differed from those 
which the Jews employed. Again, in his Questiones in Gene- 
sin, on chap. iv. 8, he says: Quam ob causam, Samaritanorum 
Hebrea 4 relegens, inveni etc. 

These, with one or two more references of a similar nature 
in Origen and Jerome, constitute the evidence which we have 
that the Samaritan Pentateuch was known, in very ancient 
times, to such of the Fathers as devoted themselves to the criti- 
cal study of the Hebrew Scriptures. From the time of Jerome 
down to the first quarter of the seventeenth century, no traces 
appear, in the history of criticism and sacred literature, of any 
knowledge among Christians, whether the Samaritan copy. of 
the law of Moses was still in existence. In the year 1616, Pie- 
tro della Valle bought of the Samaritans, at Damascus, a com- 
plete copy ; which was sent, in 1623, by A. H. de Sancy to 
the library of the Oratory at Paris. J. Morin briefly described 
this copy, not long afterwards, in the preface to his edition of 
the Septuagint, A. D. 1628. Soon after this he published his 
Exercttationes Ecclesiastice in utrumque Samaritanorum Penta- 
teuchum ; in which he extols very highly the text of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, preferring it above the common Hebrew text. 
About the same time, from the copy purchased by della Valle, 
Morin printed the Samaritan text of the Paris Polyglott, and 
from this Walton printed the Samaritan text in the London Poly- 
glott with very few corrections. 

In the mean time, between the years 1620 and 1630, Arch- 
bishop Usher, so distinguished for his zeal in the cause of sacred 
literature, and for the knowledge of it which he himself acquired, 
had succeeded by persevering efforts in obtaining six additional 
copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch from the East, some of 
which were complete, and others incomplete. Five of these 
are still in England, deposited in different libraries; and one, 
which the archbishop presented to Ludovicus de Dieu, appears 
to have been lost. 

In 1621, another copy was sent to Italy, which is now in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan. About the same time, Peiresc 
procured three copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch; two of 
which are in the royal library at Paris, and one in that of Bar- 
berini at Rome. 
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To these copies others have since been added ; so that 
Kennicott was able to extend the comparison of Samaritan 
manuscripts, for his critical collection of various readings, to the 
number of sixteen. Most of them, however, were more or less 
defective, in regard to parts of the Pentateuch. 

The external appearance of these manuscripts, in some re- 
spects, agrees with that of the synagogue rolls of the Hebrews ; 
but in many others it differs. All the Samaritan copies in 
Europe are in the form of books, either folio, quarto, or still 
smaller ; although the Samaritans in their synagogues make use 
of rolls, as the Jews also do. The letters in the Samaritan 
copies are simple, exhibiting nothing like the litere majuscule, 
minuscule, inverse, suspense, etc. of the Hebrews. They are 
entirely destitute of vowel points, accents, or diacritical signs, 
such as are found in Hebrew and Chaldee. Each word is 
separated from the one which follows it, by a point placed be- 
tween them ; parts of sentences are distinguished by two points ; 
and periods and paragraphs by short lines, or lines and_ points. 
The manuscripts differ, however, in regard to some things of 
this nature. ords of doubtful construction are sometimes 
marked by a small line over one of the letters. The margin is 
empty, unless, as is sometimes the case, the Samaritan or Ara- 
bic version is placed by the side of the original text. The 
whole Pentateuch, like the Jewish copy, is divided into para- 
graphs, which they call 7p, Kdisin. But while the Jews 
make only fifty-two or fifty-four divisions, ~ to be read each 
Sabbath in the year,) the Samaritans make nine hundred and 
sixty-six. 

The age of some of the Samaritan copies is determined by 
the date, which accompanies the name of the copyist ; in others 
it is not. Kennicott has endeavoured to ascertain the date of 
all the Samaritan manuscripts, which he compared. But he 
resorts to conjecture in order to effect this; conjecture support- 
ed by no well grounded rules of judging. 'The Codex Oratorii, 
used by Morin, he supposes to have been copied in the eleventh 
century ; while all the others, except one, are conceded to be 
of more recent origin. One he assigns to the eighth century. 
On what uncertain grounds the reasoning of Kennicott and De 
Rossi about the age of Hebrew and Samaritan manuscripts 
rests, need not be told to any one acquainted with the present 
state of Hebrew literature. 

The materials, on which the Samaritan manuscripts are writ- 
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ten, are either parchment or silk paper. Ordinary paper has been 
used, in recent times, only to supply some of the defects in them. 

The christian world, before Morin ublished his famous 
Evxercitationes Ecclesiastice in utrumque Simatisniorien Penta- 
teuchum, (1631,) had been accustomed to resort only to the 
Jewish Hebrew Scriptures, as exhibiting the well authenticated 
and established text of the Mosaic law. From this remark may 
be excepted the few, who attached a high value to the Septua- 
gint version, and preferred many of its readings to those, which 
are found in the Jewish Scriptures. But the publication of 
Morin soon excited a controversy, which, even at the present 
hour, has not wholly subsided. As the Samaritan copy of the 
law in a multitude of places, agreed with the version of the 
Seventy, Morin maintained that the authority of the Samaritan, 
particularly when supported by the Septuagint, was paramount 
to that of the Jewish text. He laboured, moreover, to show, that 
in a multitude of passages, which in that text as it now stands 
are obscure and difficult, or unharmonious, the Samaritan offers 
the better reading ; that the Jews have corrupted their Scrip- 
tures by negligence, or ignorance, or superstition; and that the 
safe and only way of purifying them is, to correct them from the 
Samaritan in connexion with the Septuagint. 

The signal was now given for the great contest which ensued. 
Cappell, in his Critica Sacra, followed in the steps of Morin ; 
but De Muis, Hottinger, Stephen Morin, Buxtorf, Fuller, Leus- 
den, A. Pfeiffer, each in separate works published within the 
seventeenth century, attacked the positions of Morin and Cap- 
pell. The principal aim was to overthrow their positions, rather 
than to examine the subject before them in a critical and thor- 
our manner. 

uch less like disputants, and more like impartial critics, did 
Father Simon, Walton in his Prolegomena, and Le Clerc, con- 
duct themselves, relative to the question about the value and 
authority of the Samaritan Pentateuch. In particular, Simon 
has thrown out suggestions, which imply for substance the same 
Opinions on many controverted points, that the latest and best 
critics, after all the discussion which has taken place, have 
adopted. 

But during the latter part of the last century, when the 
fierceness of controversy seemed to have abated, Houbigant, 
treading in the steps of J. Morin, renewed it, in the Prolegomena 
to his Bible. With him other controveriists united. Kenni- 
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cott, in various works, A. S. Aquilino, Lobstein, and Alexander 
Geddes, have all contended for the equal or superior authority 
of the Samaritan Codex. Houbigant was answered, in a mas- 
terly way, by S. Ravius, in his Evercitationes Philologice, 
1761. More recently, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Bauer, and 
Jahn, have discussed the subject in question with a good degree 
of moderation and acuteness. But they have all inclined to at- 
tach considerable value to many of the Samaritan readings ; al- 
though most of them consider the Samaritan Pentateuch, on the 
whole, as of inferior authority, compared wth the Hebrew. 

Thus the matter stood, when Gesenius entered upon the dis- 
cussion of it in the treatise which is first named at the head of 
this article. The great extent of critical and philological know- 
ledge which he had acquired, fitted him in a peculiar manner 
for the difficult task which he undertook ; for difficult it would 
seem to be, to settle a question that had been so long disputed 
by the master critics, and still not brought to a termination. 
What those who best knew the talents of this eminent writer 
would naturally expect, has, for the most part, been accom- 
plished. He has settled the question, (it would seem forever 
seitled it,) about the authority of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
compared with that of the Hebrew; or rather, he has shown, as 
we shall see by and by, the nature of the various readings ex- 
hibited by the Samaritan Pentateuch to be such, that we can 
place no critical reliance at all upon them. They are all, or 
nearly all, most evidently the effect of design, or of want of 
grammatical, exegetical, or critical knowledge ; or of studious 
conformity to the Samaritan dialect; or of effort to remove sup- 
posed obscurities, or to restore harmony to passages apparently 
discrepant. On this part of the subject there can be little or no 
doubt left, hereafter, in the mind of any sober critic. 

Gesenius has divided the various readings, which the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch exhibits, into eight different classes, for the sake 
of more orderly and exact description. The first class consists of 
such as exhibit corrections merely of a grammatical nature. For 
example, in orthography, the matres lectionis are supplied ; in re- 
spect to pronouns, the usual forms are substituted for the unusual 
ones; the full forms of verbs are substituted for the apocopated 
forms; the paragogic letters affixed to nouns and participles are 
omitted, so as to reduce them to usual forms; words of common 
gender are corrected so as to make the form either masculine or 
feminine, where the word admits of it, (for example, “3 is al- 
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ways written "23 when it is feminine ;) and the infinitive abso- 
lute is often reduced to the form of a finite verb. 

The second class of various readings consists of glosses re- 
ceived into the text. For the most part these exhibit the true 
sense of the original Hebrew; but they explain the more difficult 
words by such as seemed to be plainer or more intelligible. 

The third class consists of those, in which there is a substt- 
tution of plain modes of expression, in the room of those which 
seemed difficult or obscure in the Hebrew text. e fourth, of 
those in which the Samaritan copy ts corrected from parallel 
passages, or apparent defects are supplied from them. The fifth 
is made up of additions or repetitions respecting things said and 
done ; which are drawn from the preceding context, and again 
recorded so as to make the readings in question. ‘The sixth, of 
such corrections as were made to remove what was offensive in re- 
spect to sentiment, that is, which conveyed views, or narrated facts, 
that were deemed improbable by the correctors. For an exam- 
ple, we refer to the famous genealogies in Genesis v, and xi, in 
which the Samaritan copy has made many alterations, evidently 
designed. In the antediluvian genealogy, the corrections are so 
made that no one is exhibited as having begotten his first son, 
after he is one hundred and fifty years old. Thus the Hebrew 
text represents Jared as having begotten a son at the age of one 
hundred and sixty-two years; but the Samaritan takes one hun- 
dred years from this. In the postdiluvian genealogy, it follows 
a different principle of correction. No one is allowed to have 
begotten a son, until after he was fifty years of age; so that one 
hundred years are added to all those who are represented by 
the Hebrew text as having had issue under that age, with the 
exception of Nahor, to whom fifty years are added. The ef- 
fects of design are most visible in all these corrections ; and 
equally so in the corresponding Septuagint genealogies, we may 
add, which, while they differ from both the Hebrew and Samari- 
tan, bear the marks of designed alteration most evidently im- 
pressed upon them. Other examples of a like nature may be 
found in the Samaritan copy, in Ex. xii. 40. Gen. ii. 2. xxix. 
3, 8. Ex. xxiv. 10, 11. 

The seventh class of various readings consists of those, in 
which the pure Hebrew idiom is exchanged for that of the Sama- 
ritan. ‘This has respect to many cases of orthography ; to the 
forms of pronouns ; to some of the forms of verbs, for example, 
the second person feminine of the praeter tense, which in the 
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Samaritan has a Yodh paragogic; and to the forms of nouns 
etymologically considered. ; 

The eighth class consists of those passages, where alterations 
have been made so as to produce conformity to the Samaritan 
theology, worship, or mode of interpretation. For example, 
where the Hebrew has used a plural verb with the noun DVDR 
Elohim, the Samaritan has substituted a verb in the singular 
number, (Gen. xx. 13. xxxi. 53. xxxv. 7. Ex. xxii. 9.) 
lest the unity of God should seem to be infringed upon. So 
in many passages, where anthropomorphism or anthropopa- 
thy is resorted to by the sacred writer, in relation to God, the 
Samaritan has substituted different expressions. In Gen. 
xlix. 7, where Jacob, when about to die, says of Simeon and 
Levi: Cursed be their anger (DBX “A7%), the Samaritan has 
altered it to lovely is their anger (DPR 377N). In the blessing 
of Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 12, Benjamin is styled 7357 33 
beloved of Jehovah, which the Samaritan has altered to 7° 7° 
im the hand, the hand of Jehovah shall dwell, etc. In 
a similar manner, euphemisms are substituted, in various parts of 
the Pentateuch, for expressions which appeared to the Samari- 
tan critics unseemly or immodest. Finally, in the famous _pas- 
sage in Deut. xxvii. 4, the Samaritan has changed Ebal into 
Gerizim, in order to give sanction to the temple which they 
built, not long after the time of Nehemiah, upon the latter 
mountain. Kennicott has warmly contested the Hebrew read- 
ing here, and defended the Samaritan; but the question was 
settled against his opinion by Verschuir, in his Dissertt. Exeget. 
Philologica, published in 1773, to the universal satisfaction, we 
believe, of all biblical critics. 

Some of the classes of various readings here described are 
hardly intelligible, perhaps, to the cursory and general reader ; 
nor will the difference between some of them, (for example, be- 
tween the second and third class,) be plain to any reader, who 
does not consult the work of Gesenius, and compare the exam- 
ples proposed. Under all the classes of various readings, he 
has ceelaoed a multitude of examples, almost to satiety, so as to 
remove all rational doubt as to the positions which he advances. 
Never before did the Samaritan Pentateuch undergo such a 
thorough critical examination ; and never, perhaps, in a case 
that was difficult and had been long contested, was truth made 
more evident and convincing. Only four various readings in 
the whole Samaritan Pentateuch, are considered by Gesenius as 
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preferable perhaps to the Hebrew text. These are the well 
known passages in Gen. iv. 6, xxii. 13, xlix. 14. and xiv. 14; 
all of little importance, and all, we are well persuaded, of 
such a nature, that the probability is quite in favour of the He- 
brew text. But this is not the proper place for a discussion of 
such a subject, and we forbear to pursue it. 

The result of Gesenius’ labours has been, so far as we know, 
to ruin the credit of the Samaritan Pentateuch, as an authentic 
source of correcting the Hebrew records; a result of no small 
importance, considering the thousands of places in which it dif- 
fers from the Hebrew, and the excessive value which has been 
set upon it by critics of great note, in different parts of Europe. 
The biblical student will henceforth know how little dependence 
he can place on the Samaritan Codex, to help him out in any 
difficulties of lower criticism; and he will sincerely rejoice too, 
that the superior purity of the Jewish Pentateuch over that of 
rival records differing so often from it, is so solidly established. 

Of the sixty-four quarto pages, which the dissertation of 
Gesenius occupies, about forty are employed in exhibiting the 
classes of various readings which have been described. his 
is the most important and most satisfactory part of the work. 
About the merits of this, there can hardly be but one opinion, 
among all who are conversant with sacred criticism. According 
to the arrangement of the author, this constitutes the second 
part of his dissertation. 

In the first part, he has discussed the difficult questions, which 
respect the origin and antiquity of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
Here, also, we discover everywhere the hand of a master in 
criticism ; but we are not prepared, by any means, to accede 
to all the positions which he has taken. ‘To examine them, 
however, and to state our reasons for dissent, is by far the most 
difficult part of the task which we have undertaken. But as 
the subject is intimately connected with some of the most inter- 
esting topics which have lately been agitated in the critical 
world, we hope that at least one class of our readers will not 
be displeased to have it laid before them. 

It is the opinion of Gesenius, that the Pentateuch did not re- 
ceive its present form, that is, it was not regularly digested and 
arranged, until the time of the Babylonish captivity. Of 
course, the Samaritan Pentateuch must have originated still 
later. He regards that time as the most probable, from which 
to date the origin of the Samaritan Codex, when Manasseh, 
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the son in law of Sanballat the Samaritan governor, and bro- 
ther of the high priest at Jerusalem, went over to the Samari- 
tans, built a temple on mount Gerizim, by the aid of his father 
in law, and instituted the Mosaic worship there. Many of the 
peculiar readings of the Samaritan Codex, he thinks, can be ac- 
counted for by such a supposition ; and-at all events, we must 
suppose that Manasseh carried a copy of the Jewish law along 
with him. 

It must be quite apparent, indeed, that if the Jewish Penta- 
teuch did not receive its present form until the Babylonish exile, 
the Samaritan Codex must have originated still later; and no 
time of its origin is more probable, on this ground, than that 
which Gesenius has assigned to it. But that the Jewish Penta- 
teuch had a much earlier date than is here assigned to it, is 
what we fully believe. ‘To state all the reasons of this, and to 
examine all the objections made against this opinion by recent 
critics, would require a volume, instead of the scanty limits of a 
review. We shall merely advert therefore, in the first place, to 
some of the leading reasons why we believe that the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, with the exception of a very few isolated passages, 
came from the hand of Moses; next, examine briefly the rea- 
sons which are alleged against this ; and then endeavour to show 
why a more ancient date is to be assigned to the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, than Gesenius gives it. 

That the Pentateuch, as to all its essential parts, came from 
the hand of Moses, appears to be probable from the following 
considerations. 

1. The Pentateuch itself exhibits direct internal evidence, 
that it was written by Moses. 

Thus, in Ex. xvii. 14, after an account of the contest be- 
tween Israel and Amalek, it is added, 4nd the Lord said unto 
Moses, Write this for a memorial in the book, ("222 with the 
article, not “BOs s that is, as the meaning seems obviously to 
be, in the book already begun and in which other things were 
recorded, in the well known book. So in Ex. xxiv. 4, 7, af- 
ter the law had been given at Mount Sinai, it is said, that Mo- 
ses wrote all the words of the Lord, and then, that he took the 
book of the covenant, and read in the audience of the people. 
Afterwards, when many more laws had been added, the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write thou these words, Ex. xxxiv. 27. 
If it be said, All this has respect only to laws or statutes; the 
answer is easy. In Num. xxxiii. 1, 2, it is said, that Moses 
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wrote the goings out [of the children of Israel] according to 
their journeys, by the commandment of the Lord. This, it will 
be recollected, was at the close of their wanderings through the 
desert, after they had come to the plains of Moab, and were con- 
sequently on the very borders of the promised land. The close 
of the book of Numbers declares, that these are the command- 
ments and the judgments which the Lord commanded by the 
hand of Moses. To what can these refer, but to the written 
contents of the preceding book? Finally, in Deuteronomy, 
which exhibits a repetition of the most important laws for the 
Jewish nation, this law, the words of this law, and the book of 
this law, are frequently adverted to. So in Deut. xvii. 18, 
the future king of the Israelites is enjoined to write out for 
himself a copy of this law, that he may learn to keep all the 
words of this law, verse 19; in chapter xxx. 10, mention is made 
of the statutes written in this book of the law ; in xxxi. 11, Mo- 
ses commands that this law shall be read before all Israel in 
their hearing, that they may observe to do all the words of this law 
verse 12, Particularly worthy of note are the two following 
passages; Deut. xxviii. 61, where every plague not writ- 
ten in this book is threatened, in case the Israelites are diso- 
bedient; and Deut. xxxi. 9—13, 19, 22, compared with 
xxxi. 24—-26, from which it appears not only that Moses 
wrote some things in the preceding book, but that he wrote un- 
til the whole was completed or praness and then deposited the 
book in the side of the ark of the covenant. 


It were easy to add other testimony of the like nature, from 
the Pentateuch itself; but it is superfluous. The fact, that the 
Pentateuch itself, as a whole, claims to be written by Moses, 
cannot reasonably be doubted, until it can be shown, that it ex- 
isted, in former days, in numerous distinct volumes, so that a 
passage in one, which has a reference to its composition by Mo- 
ses, can be reasonably ge to relate to nothing farther than 


the single parcel or small roll, in which such passage is found. 
But this has never been shown, and never can be. All the evi- 
dence before us is of a different nature; inasmuch as it all goes 
to establish the belief, that the Pentateuch, from time immemo- 
rial, has been regarded ouly as one volume. 

2. The remaining books of Scripture ascribe the Pentateuch 
or Jewish law to Moses as its author. 

The book of Joshua, although reduced to its present form in 
later times, was undoubtedly composed, in respect to its essential 
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parts, at a very early period. In this book, frequent references 
may be found to the book of the law. For example, Joshua is 
commanded to do according to all which the law of Moses com- 
manded ; and it is enjoined upon him that this book of the law 
should not depart out of his mouth, Josh. i. 7, 8. Joshua, in 
taking leave of the people of Israel, exhorts them to do all which 
is written in the book of the law of Moses, xxiii. 6; and he re- 
cites, on this occasion, many things contained in it. When the 
same distinguished leader had taken his final farewell of the 
tribes, he wrote the words of his address in the book of the law 
of God, xxiv. 26. In like manner it is said, Josh. viii. 30 
seq. that Joshua built an altar on mount Ebal, as it is written 
tn the book of the law of Moses, and that he read all the words 
of the law, the blessings and the cursings, according to all that 
ts written in the book of the law. These references, in a book 
the substance of which is confessedly of very early date, are of 
great importance in the investigation of the question, whether the 
Pentateuch is to be assigned to the time of Moses, or set down, 
as Gesenius has set it, to the time of the Babylonish exile. 

In other historical books, to which the finishing hand was not 
put until the time of the captivity, but the principal parts of 
which existed in records of a much older date, the law of Moses 
is referred to in a similar way. David, on his dying bed, ex- 
horts Solomon, in all thiags to conduct himself” agreeably to 
what is written in the law of Moses, | Kings ii. 3. In 2 Kings 
xiv. 1—6, it is related that Amaziah slew not the children of 
those, who had murdered his father ; and that he spared them 
according to that which was written in the book of the law of 
Moses ; a passage of which is then quoted, from Deut. xxxiv. 
16. In 2 Kings xxii. 8, Hilkiah, the high priest, is represent- 
ed as having found in the temple a book, which is there 
called the book of the law ; in xxiii. 2, the book of the covenant ; 
and in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14, a book of the law of the Lord, 

wen by Moses. In 2 Kings xxiii. 21—23, Josiah is said to 
fave given orders that the passover should be kept, as it is writ- 
ten in the book of the covenant. 

In Ezra and Nehemiah frequent references are made to the 
same book. But as these books were written after the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonish exile, we will not insist upon 
their testimony. Gesenius would admit that the Pentateuch 
was reduced to writing about the commencement of the exile ; 
and therefore he might except to any citations from books writ- 
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ten after this period and appealing to it, as proof that the Penta- 
teuch was early committed to writing. But there is one circum- 
stance, in the frequent appeals made to the law of Moses in the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which is not easily explained on 
the ground which he takes. This is, that the appeal is every- 
where made to the book of the law, as a book which came from 
the band of Moses; which was sanctioned by his authority ; 
which was unhesitatingly and universally admitted to be such by 
the Jews; and which no one therefore would venture to contra- 
dict or call in question. How could the whole Jewish nation be 
made to believe this, if the Pentateuch had been forged only 
some half a century before? It cannot be contended that there 
were not many enlightened men among the Jews, at the time of 
their return from the captivity. To mention Zorobabel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Zechariah,. Haggai, and Malachi, is sufficient to 
prove this; if we say nothing of many others, who might be 
added to these. Were not these men, too, honest as well as 
enlightened? And if so, how can we suppose them to have 
palmed the Pentateuch upon the Jewish nation as the work of 
Moses, when they must have known it not to be so, if it had been 
composed near, or during, the time of the exile? 

In like manner, we might appeal to all the earlier prophets, 
in confirmation of the idea, that the Pentateuch was, in their 
day, substantially what it now is. Hosea, Joel, Amos, Micah, 
and Isaiah, appeal to the precepts of the Mosaic law, and to the 
facts which are related in it; and they appeal to it as a book of 
paramount authority, which ought to settle every dispute, and to 
repress every transgressor. The appeals, moreover, which they 
make, are not merely to particular statutes comprised in the 
Pentateuch, but to various matters both historical and precep- 
tive, taken without distinction from all the present books of the 
law of Moses. 

To produce instances of all these appeals, would occasion 
too long delay on this part of our subject. We must be content 
with referring any who may doubt what is here stated, to Ro- 
senmueller on the Pentateuch, {thie edition, 1821, Prolegome- 
na, page 11,) where he will find a synoptical view of references 
by the early prophets to the Pentateuch ; or to Jahn’s Introduc- 
tron to the Books of the Old Testament, where, in his discussion 
respecting the age of the Pentateuch, ample references may be 
found to passages quoted by the different writers, during the 
ages that followed the time of Moses. 
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We omit also the very numerous and decisive appeals in the 
New Testament, to the Pentateuch as the work of .Moses ; not 
because we doubt that they are conclusive in respect to the fact 
itself, for this all must admit, who regard the writers of the New 
Testament as under divine guidance in the composition of their 
works; but because such an appeal would probably be one, the 
force of which Gesenius would not admit. In matters of criti- 
cism, he regards the apostles and prophets as erring in common 
with the age in which they lived. Setting aside, then, all that 
ground of appeal which he would dispute, we have appealed only 
to those writings which preceded the captivity, or were composed 
either during this event, or so near it, that the authors must have 
known whether the Pentateuch was a recent book. We are 
willing to risk the whole question on the appeals which have been 
made, if they may be judged of by the same rules, which critics 
every day apply to the decision of questions that have respect to 
the Greek or Roman classics, or any other ancient writings. 

3. Justice, however, to this important subject, obliges us to 
add some other considerations in favour of the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch, which may be called indirect testimony. 

With a few solitary exceptions, every thing in the Pentateuch 
conspires to prove its antiquity. Its historical, religious, political, 
and geographical matter, is such as might be expected in a book 
of the age which is claimed for it. The Exodus of the Hebrews 
under Moses as a leader, is a fact that no one doubts; and the 
history of this, during forty years of wandering, around the Ara- 
bian desert, is such as might be expected. It has been alleged, 
as a very formidable objection against the authorship of Moses, 
that the whole of the Pentateuch is in a fragmentary condition, 
exhibiting the formulas appropriate to the beginnings and end- 
ings of different compositions by a variety of persons; that it 
exhibits a variety of repetitions, both of laws and facts; and a 
considerable number of discrepancies, which could not have 
proceeded from one and the same writer. But this argument is 
far from convincing us that Moses was not the author. In fact, 
when thoroughly examined, it serves very much to strengthen us 
in the opinion that he was. Moses was forty years, at least, in 
completing the Pentateuch. Nothing can be more improbable, 
therefore, than the supposition that he did, or could (occupied 
as he was) sit down and write the whole continuously, and agree- 
ably to a plan previously arranged. His work, then, would 
necessarily contain a great many different compositions, each of 
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which would very naturally have some formula of commence- 
ment and conclusion. Nothing could be more accordant with 
the condition and circumstances of Moses than this. 

Besides, there are most evident marks in the very nature 
of the composition, that much of it must have been written at 
the time when the facts, to which allusion is made, took place. 
For example, in the history of building the tabernacle, Ex. 
XXV—xxxi, we are presented with a draft for the model of 
it. We must believe this was drawn by the hand of Moses ; 
for chapters xxxvi—xl, exhibit a minute record of the accom- 
plishment of this work, which is only a counterpart of the 
draft. It is perfectly natural, now, to suppose that the draft 
was first written out by Moses, and then the accomplishment of 
the work, piece by piece, recorded by himself, or by some one 
appointed by him to superintend it; and thus came about so 
long a series of architectural description, and the repetition of it. 
But who can suppose that a writer, several centuries afterwards, 
would repeat an account of such matters, in this minute way ? 
Or whence could he possibly have derived the knowledge requi- 
site for such a description? Surely tradition could never have 
preserved minutie, of such a nature as the compositions in 
perme exhibit ; above all, it could not have presented them in 

same order and copiousness, and with the same repetitions 
that are now exhibited in the passages just described. 

We ask, further, whether such a census as is contained in 
Num. i, and ii, also in Num. xxxiv, could have been oral- 
ly and traditionally preserved? Above all, is it possible that 
the number and order of the Levitical rites and ordinances 
could have been kept merely in memory? Could a service, so 
important as this was deemed by the author of the Pentateuch, 
be left to mere oral tradition for preservation, when the art of 
writing was already in use? Could a service so complex in its 
nature, consisting of such a countless number of particulars, and 
to be performed by so great a multitude of priests, have been 
left to chance and to ever varying tradition for its regulation ? 
The code for the priests occupies no small part of the Pentateuch ; 
and when we find that the Jewish sacrifices, in all the ages 
which succeeded Moses, appear to have had, and in fact must 
have had, some rules, to which appeals about the time and 
manner of offering them were made ; some rules, for the neglect 
of which priests and people are charged with disobedience, and 
a wayward spirit; can it be that there was, during all this time, 
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no code for the priests except what was preserved by mere oral 
report? The thing is altogether improbable. 

But when it is averred, that repetitions of the same subject, 
additions made to laws, and changes made in them, imply that 
different and discrepant traditionary accounts were, in some 
later age, thrown together by some anonymous compiler of the 
Pentateuch, we must avow that a very different conviction arises 
in our minds, from the knowledge of facts like these. For 
example, the law respecting the passover is introduced in Ex. 
xii. I—28 ; resumed Ex. xii. 43—51 5; again in chapter xiii; 
and once more, with supplements, in Num. ix. 1—14. Would 
a compiler, after the exile, have scattered these notices of the 
passover in so many different places? Surely not; he would 
naturally have embodied all the traditions concerning it in one 
chapter. But now, every thing wears the exact appearance of 
having been recorded in the order in which it happened. New 
exigencies occasioned new ordinances, and these are recorded, 
as they were made, pro re nata. 

In like manner, the code of the priests not having been 
finished at once in the book of Leviticus, the subject is resumed, 
and completed, at various times, and on various occasions, as is 
recorded in the subsequent books of the Pentateuch. So the 
subject of sin and trespass offerings is again and again resumed, 
until the whole arrangements are completed. Would not a 
later compiler have embodied these subjects respectively to- 
gether ? 

Besides repeated instances of the kind just alluded to, cases 
occur, in which statutes made at one time are repealed or 
modified at another. We refer to such examples, as our readers 
may find in Ex. xxi. 2—7, compared with Deut. xv. 12—17; 
Num. iv. 24—33, compared with Num. vii. 1—9 ; Num. iv. 3, 
compared with Num. viii. 24; Lev. xvii. 3,4, compared with 
Deut. xi. 15; Ex. xxii. 25, compared with Deut. xxiii. 19; 
Ex. xxii. 16, 17, compared with Deut. xxii. 29 ; and other like 
instances. How could a compiler, at the time of the captivity, 
know any thing of the original laws, in these cases, which had 
gone into desuetude from the time of Moses ? 

All these things, to which we have been adverting, so. far 
from strengthening the cause of those who deny the early age of 
the Pentateuch, serve to show, in our apprehension, that it, was 
written, as it purports to be, by the great Jewish legislator, at 
different times, pro re nat@, and in many different parcels. at 
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first, which were afterwards united. ‘That the union of these 
might have taken place near the death of Moses, or still later, 
is altogether possible ; nay, considering circumstances by and 
by to be mentioned, quite probable. That Moses wrote the 
whole Pentateuch with his own hand, need not be maintained ; 
for what difference can it make with the authenticity of the 
book, whether he wrote it all with his own hand ; or employed 
an amanuensis to whom he dictated it; or made use of some 
compositions which were from the pens of others, reviewing 
them and adapting them to his purpose? All late writers, who 
have critically examined the book of Genesis, concede the lat- 
ter, in respect to that book. But by conceding this, neither the 
value of the book is diminished, nor its authority ; nor is the 
fact at all impugned, that Moses is the author of the Pentateuch. 
What he may have taken from others, and adapted to his own 
purpose, and sanctioned with his authority, is to be ascribed to 
him in every sense (so far as the authority of religious truth is 
concerned) which is worth contending about. Moses is the 
voucher for all that has passed through his hands; and that is 
sufficient. 

4. In all the history of the Jews, throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, whether it be found in the books which are merely histori- 
cal, or adverted to in the prophets, there are laws, rules, and 
prescriptions referred to and implied, a departure from which 
lays the foundation of reproof; and a compliance with which 
is matter of commendation. [t will be admitted that the laws 
etc. adverted to, appear to be uniformly the same. Now can 
such a case be well supposed, unless the record of such laws 
and prescriptions was reduced to writing ? 

5. Universal tradition, from the earliest ages down to the pre- 
sent hour, among Jews and Christians, ascribes the Pentateuch 
to Moses. The few critics who have in modern and recent 
times impugned this, are the only exception to be made to this 
statement. ‘This argument is the same as that which satisfies us 
that Homer wrote the Iliad ; Hesiod, the Works and Days ascrib- 
ed to him ; Herodotus, the history which bears his name; and 
Virgil, the AZneid. In our apprehension, there is as little of 
solid ground to call in question the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch, as of the heathen writings just mentioned. 

We have merely touched on some of the leading topics of 
argument, in respect to this great subject. We must necessarily 
pass by a multitude of minor considerations, which might be 
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added to strengthen what has been said, and hasten to some 
brief remarks on the arguments which are urged against the 
antiquity of the Pentateuch. 

All the arguments of this kind may be reduced to three 
classes; namely, those drawn from the diction or language of 
the Pentateuch ; those deduced from the general style and con- 
formation of it; and such as are derived from particular passa- 
ges, which are said necessarily to imply an age later than that 
of Moses. 

1. In regard to the language of the Pentateuch, it is aver- 
red that it is throughout substantially the same with that, which 
appears in the books composed five hundred or more years 
later, that is, at or after the time of David; nay, the same as 
is found one thousand years later, in the books written at the 
time of the exile. No nation, it is averred, ever preserved a 
uniformity in a living language, for so long a period. No ex- 
ample of such a nature can be produced. Consequently, the 
Pentateuch must have been written at a later period. 

In respect to this argument, we have to reply, that conceding 
for the present the statement to be true, respecting the same- 
ness of language in the Pentateuch and later Hebrew writings, 
yet there are not wanting facts of a similar nature, to shew that 
this argument has little or no weight. For example, the old 
Syriac version of the New Testament, called the Peshito, made 
probably in the second century, differs very little in respect to 
language from the Chronicon of Bar Hebreus, written about 
one thousand years later. The language of the Koran, and of 
the Arabic just before and after the Koran was written, differs 
but slightly from that of the Arabic writers from the tenth down 
to the eighteenth century. So Rosenmueller and Jahn both as- 
sert; whom all will allow to be competent judges of this fact. 
And what is still more in point ; Confucius, the celebrated Chi- 
nese philosopher, lived and wrote about five hundred and fifty 
years before Christ. Yet Dr Marshman, bis translator, asserts, 
that there is very little difference between his diction, and that 
of the Chinese writers of the present day. One Chinese com- 
mentary which Dr Marshman consulted, was written one thou- 
sand and five hundred years after the work of Confucius; and 
another, still later; and yet he tells us that he found no differ- 
ence between the commentaries and the original, in respect to 
style and diction, excepting that the original was more concise. 
Here then is a period of more than two thousand years, in 
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which language has been preserved uniform. Such facts, in 
connection with the well known aversion to changes among the 
oriental nations; and the consideration that the Hebrews were 
altogether a secluded people, having no commerce, and but 
little intercourse with foreigners, having no schools in philoso- 
phy, and making no advances in the arts and sciences, so as to 
create the necessity of introducing new words into their lan- 
guage—such facts would deprive the argument in question of 
all its power to convince, even if the assertion on which it is 
grounded were true. 

But in this case, (as in many others, where the attractions of 
novelty have led men to make hasty and ungrounded conclu- 
sions,) the fact, upon examination, turns out to be altogether un- 
true. After it had been asserted, and repeated by the neological 
class of critics, in every part of the continent of Europe, the late 
Professor Jahn of Vienna undertook the investigation of it, by 
betaking himself to his Hebrew concordance, and looking the 
whole store of Hebrew words through and through, to find 
where and by whom they were employed. The result of this 
gigantic labour has been published, since his death, in two es- 
says, printed in Bengel’s Archiv fiir die Theologie, vols. ii. and 
iii. ‘Two more essays in defence of the antiquity of the Penta- 
teuch, the author bad planned ; but death interrupted his most 
valuable labours. 

This writer has collected from the Pentateuch more than two 
hundred words, which are either not used at all in the other 
books; or are not used in the same sense; or have not the 
same form; or, if employed at all, are employed but in few 
instances, principally by the poets, who prefer the older diction. 
It would be out of place to give examples here, and we can only 
refer our readers to the work itself for ample satisfaction. To 
the class of words already named, the author has added a second 
class, still larger, of words frequently used in the later writings, 
and but seldom or not at all used in the Pentateuch. From the 
class of words so unexpectedly large, that are found to be pecu- 
liar to the Pentateuch, are excluded by Jahn, all proper names 
of persons, countries, cities, and nations; the names of various 
diseases and their symptoms, referred to in the Pentateuch; of 
defects in men, priests, and offerings in regard to ceremonial 
purity ; the parts of offerings ; and the objects in the three king- 
doms of nature. Besides these, the multiplied instances of pe- 
culiar phraseology are excluded. If all these had been included, 
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he asserts it would have made the catalogue of peculiarities four 
or five times as large as he has now made it. Of this we doubt 
not. But enough is already done to put the question forever at 
rest, about the uniformity of the language of the Pentateuch and 
that of the later books. The labour of Jahn is one of those tri- 
umphant efforts, which patient and long ‘continued investigation 
sometimes makes, to overthrow theories which the love of nov- 
elty, reasoning @ priori, or superficial investigation, ventures 
upon. Gesenius himself has not, in the work which we are 
reviewing, ventured on the argument against the early date of 
the Pentateuch, drawn from its language; but in an earlier 
work, his History of the Hebrew Language, he has appealed to 
this very argument as his main support; although his Lexicon 
itself, which points out the earlier and later usage of words 
among the Hebrews, sufficiently contradicts it. 

It is gratifying to find that Rosenmueller, who, in the early 
editions of his Commentary on the Pentateuch, appeared as a 
strenuous advocate for its later origin, has, in the Prolegomena to 
his third edition, attacked, and in our judgment overturned, the 
opinions, which in younger days he had broached. ‘This shows 
a fairness of mind, which is promising, in respect to this learned 
critic. For the conviction which led him to do this, he is 
plainly indebted to Jahn; as any one may satisfy himself, who 
will take the pains to compare the essays of Jahn with what he 
has written. 

2. We hasten to the second source of objections against the 
eer of the Pentateuch, drawn from the general style and 
conformation of it. 

Much that has been alleged here, we have already antici- 
pated, under our third head of arguments in favour of the posi- 
tion, that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. All the 
various introductions and conclusions of different pieces in the 
Mosaic books, all the repetitions and minor discrepancies, so 
much insisted on as proof of later compilation, we consider a 
presumptive evidence in favour of its composition by Moses ; in- 
asmuch as they accord very exactly with the real circumstances 
in which he was placed, when he wrote the books that are as- 
cribed to him. 

In regard to the allegations made, that there is a great diver- 
sity of style in the Pentateuch; above all, that the book of 
Deuteronomy is exceedingly diverse from the three other books, 
and betrays a later and a different hand ; and consequently the 
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whole can never be ascribed to Moses as the author; we con- 
fess ourselves not to be much moved by allegations of this na- 
ture. De Wette, Vater, Gesenius, and other critics aver indeed, 
that the style of Deuteronomy is widely different from that of 
the other Mosaic books; but Eichhorn, Eckermann, Herder, 
and many others of those who are called the most liberal critics, 
aver that the same style is every where to be met with in the 
last book of Moses, as in the others. De gustibus non dispu- 
tandum. We may add, .2 gustibus non argumentandum. The 
subjective feelings of men, in regard to matters of this kind, are 
exceedingly liable to be guided by their previous intellectual 
views. Sach is actually the fact, in regard to a multitude of 
cases, which every one at all conversant with the history of lit- 
erature and criticism knows. Most abundantly satisfied we are, 
that the mere judgment of a modern occidental man, depending 
on his taste and fine perception of oriental and Hebrew niceties 
of style, is not to come in competition with facts, such as have 
already been adduced. 

One amusing instance of criticism of this sort we will stop to 
relate; as it may serve to aid what we are endeavouring to en- 
force in respect to our subject. Every tyro in criticism knows 
something of the celebrated Wolf, at Berlin ; and that he pub- 
lished very long and learned Prolegomena upoh Homer, in which 
he laboured to show, that the Iliad and Odyssey are, to an extent 
even unknown, spurious productions. The whole classical 
world has been obscured, by the smoke and dust which he has 
raised. ‘The same Wolf, in his edition of some of Cicero’s 
orations, says, (p. 4 and 7 of the Introduction to the Oration 
for Marcellus,) ‘Quatuor orationibus Ciceronianum nomen de- 
traxt. .... Adeo mihi in oratione pro Marcello certa et per- 
spicua videbantur inesse indicia vo@eias, et mirificus error, per 
tot secula propagatus, plane et evidenter convinci posse.’ Just 
so De Wette and Vater speak respecting the Pentateuch. But 
Weiske, in his Commentarius perpetuus et plenus in Orationem 

ro Marcello, p. 5 seq. has taken the very same grounds, 
which Wolf has rested upon in order to impeach the genuine- 
ness of this oration, and applied them to prove that Wolf did not 
write the criticism which he has published ; and with complete 
effect. 

How much now can be made of such confident judgments, 
formed merely by subjective taste? Above all, can they be re- 
lied on, when they overturn the established and uniform opinion 
of all preceding ages ? 
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In our apprehension, there is a difference between the style of 
Deuteronomy and of the preceding books, like to that existing 
between the style of John’s epistles and of his gospel. Old age 
is diffuse and affectionate. Both these traits are strongly marked 
in Deuteronomy, and in John’s epistles. The case is different 
with the preceding books of the Pentateuch, and with the gospel 
of John. More than this cannot well be proved. Jahn has 
shown, that with the exception of a small portion at the end of 
the book, Deuteronomy has all the archaisms and peculiarities of 
the Mosaic writings. 

3. The third class of objections it would take a moderate 
volume to discuss seriatim. We shall therefore choose only two 
or three topics, which exhibit a principle of reasoning that may 
be applied to all the particular cases. 

The principal objections adduced by Gesenius, in the work 
which we are reviewing, against the antiquity of the Pentateuch, 
are founded on the principle, that many passages in it, particu- 
larly in the book of Deuteronomy, betray an exact knowledge 
of facts that happened in later ages. The argument is this: 
Moses could not have a definite knowledge of such facts, and 
consequently Moses did not write the passages in question, but 
some person who lived after the events described had taken 
place, or when they were apparently about to take place. He 
appeals for proof of this to Gen. xlix, as containing a graphic 
account of the fate and fortune of the twelve tribes; to Gen. 
xlviii. 8, seq. which exhibits similar matter, as also does Deut. 
xxxiii. 1. He appeals to the threatenings in Lev. xxvi, 
which, he says, are obviously such as the prophets were ac- 
customed to utter in later ages, just before the events threat- 
ened took place. The same objection he makes to Deut. 
xxxiii. The dispersion of the Jews, threatened in Deut. iv. 
27, 28, and xxviii. 25, 36, seq. he thinks must have been written 
after the event had commenced ; and the law respecting false 
prophets, in Deut. xiii. 1, and xviii. 20, must have been occa- 
sioned by the existence of them, which was long after the time 
of Moses. 

All this, it is easy to perceive, turns on one single point ; 
namely, whether Moses could and did possess a prophetic spirit, 
or the power of predicting events that were future. We believe 
that it is possible for the God who made men, to endow them 
with such a spirit. On the testimony of Jesus and his apostles, 
(not to mention other reasons which we have,) we believe in the 
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fact that Moses did possess this spirit. Now as it is plainly im- 
possible to prove that he did not possess it, much more so that 
he could not possess it, any argument, built on the assumption 
that a knowledge of future events supernaturally communicated 
is an impossibility, can never be a valid argument against the 
early existence of a book which implies such a knowledge in 
the author. The question, whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch 
or not, is simply a historical one; and it cannot therefore de- 
pend on a philosophical maxim, which is founded on mere @ 
priort principles of reasoning. ‘The same argument which Ge- 
senius here uses to disprove the antiquity of the Pentateuch, 
would disprove the existence of real prediction in any part of 
the Scriptures. We hesitate not to avow, that we can never be 
convinced by an argument which extends so far as this. 

In the same strain of argument, our author alleges that Ex. 
xv. 13, 17, alludes to Jerusalem as a stated place of wor- 
ship, and therefore the song in this chapter must have been 
composed after-the events to which it alludes had taken place. 
This, if the nature of the argument were valid, depends on an 
interpretation of the passage which we regard as quite unneces- 
sary, and in fact indefensible. 

Such is the substance of the objections alledged by Gesenius 
against the antiquity of the Hebrew Pentateuch, and which go 
to prove, as he declares, that it must have been composed 
later at least than the time of Solomon. 

Others have drawn out at great length all the particular pas- 
sages, which necessarily imply, as they allege, a late composition 
of the books in question. For example ; there are several pas- 
sages where the ancient name of a town is mentioned, and then 
a later name is added. As an instance; in Gen. xiv. 7, the 
name Bela occurs, after which it is added, ‘ the same is Zoar.’ 
So Gen. xiv. 7, 17. xxiii. 19. xxxv. 19. xlviii. 7. Deut. iv. 
48. There are some passages, too, where a more modern 
name occurs simply; as Hebron, in Gen. xiii. 18, compare 
Josh. xiv. 15. xv. 18. So Dan, in Gen. xiv. 14. Deut. xxxiv. 
1, compare Josh. xix. 47. Judg. xviii. 29. 

We very readily concede the point, that a few glosses of this 
nature, explanatory of more ancient geography, were added to 
the Pentateuch by later writers, in order to make it more intel- 
ligible to the men of their times. But the fact, that these glosses 
stand so in relief, as it respects the original text, that a critic 
cannot well hesitate where they begin and where they end, is so 
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far from being a proof that the whole books of Moses were 
composed in a later age, that it is manifestly a proof to the con- 
trary. How could a late writer scarcely ever betray the age in 
which he lived? How could it be, that he should introduce no 
foreign terms into his work but such as are Egyptian, in the 
midst of all the intercourse which the later ages had with the 
nations of the north and the east? Questions difficult to be an- 
swered; and which have never been answered to our satisfac- 
tion, by any who oppose the antiquity of the Pentateuch. 

We conclude this protracted part of our discussion, by a few 
remarks on the usual method of treating this subject. 

The advocates for the antiquity of the Pentateuch have not 
unfrequently made such extravagant claims for the genuineness 
of every part of it, even the minutest, that they have unwarily 
contributed, in no small degree, to aid the assaults of their op- 
ponents. Will any man believe, for example, that Moses wrote 
the account of his own death and burial, which is placed at the 
end of the Pentateuch? May it not be conceded as probable, 
that the long genealogy of the kings of Edom, in Gen. xxxvi, 
was completed by some later hand? And when ‘ the man Mo- 
ses’ is described as ‘meek beyond all others,’ may not some 
other hand than his own have added this? Such high claims, 
which can never be rendered valid, nor shown to be reasonable, 
only serve to expose a good cause to the assaults of those who 
oppugn it. If they can triumph over one and another argu- 
ment, which want of acquaintance with the subject, or supersti- 
tion, or excessive views about the kind of perfection attached to 
the Scriptures have led men to use ; they are very prone to car- 
ry an analogy forward, and extend it to all the arguments which 
are employed for the purpose of defence. The time has come, 
indeed, when men must know with what sort of arms they are 
contending. Every principle, in this age of free inquiry, will be 
probed to the very bottom; and if it will not abide the trial, it 
will be cast away. Sooner or later, it must come to this. We 
profess to be among those who believe, that the sooner this takes 
place, the better for the cause of truth, of the Scriptures, and 
the interests of true religion in the world. 

If we have succeeded in showing that the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch, as to all its essential parts, came from the hand of Moses, 
we have of course prepared the way to shew the possibility, that 
the Samaritan Pentateuch may be older than the time of the 
Babylonish exile. 
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We must limit ourselves to the leading topics of argument ; 
which we shall aim to state simply, without particular reference 
to all that has been written in regard to this subject. 

It is important, in order to prepare the mind for a proper view 
of this topic, to take a brief survey of the condition and circum- 
stances of the ten tribes, from whom the Samaritans originated, 
or whom, we may perhaps more properly say, they succeeded. 

In the year 975 before Christ, ten tribes, under Jeroboam, 
revolted from the dominion of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 
and erected a separate principality. This continued, with some 
intervals of anarchy and confusion, for the space of two hundred 
and fifty-three years ; when the country was invaded by Shalma- 
neser, king of Assyria, and all the people of wealth, influence, 
and consideration, were deported to the provinces of Halah and 
Habor by the river Gozan, and to the cities of the Medes, 2 K. 
xvii. 6. The succession of kings from Jeroboam downwards, 
may be exhibited to view in a short compass. 


A.C. A.C. 
Jeroboam . . . . 975 Jeroboam If. . . . 825 
Nadab .... 954 (Interregnum) . . 784 
Baasha ... . 952 Zachariah. . . . 773 
ar Saori et 35 « « ca 
a < «6 a: 6 Menahem . . . . 773 
ss iss. ae Pekahiah . . . 761 


Ahaziah .. . . 897 NE ind nt 
on sa «6 3 ae Coreen) +t 
a a 6 oa ee Sn go. 
Jehoahbaz. . . . 856 (Captivity) . . . 722 
Jehoash . . . . 840 


Most of these kings were more or less devoted to idolatry, or 
at least to moscholatry, that is, the worship of the golden calves 
set up by Jeroboam at Dan and Bethel, towns near the two ex- 
tremities of his kingdom. ‘This was, no doubt, like the worship 
that was practised in Egypt of the god Apis; for Jeroboam had 
lived in Egypt, previously to his becoming a king, 1 K. xii. 2. 
It would seem, however, that the design of Jeroboam was rather 
to worship Jehovah, under the symbol of the calves, than abso- 
lutely to proscribe all the religious worship due to him. It was 
Ahab, who first introduced the worship of foreign idols in a 
manner fully heathen, 2 K. xvi. 30—33. He persecuted and 
destroyed the prophets of the true God, and oppressed and ter- 
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rified all who worshipped him. This did many of the succeed- 
ing kings, in a greater or less degree; but none, with the zeal 
and bitterness of Ahab, who was instigated by a heathenish wife, 
both bigoted and blood-thirsty. But during the reign of all the 
Israelitish kings, there were more or less true prophets and wor- 
shippers of the true God among the ten tribes. This is a very 
interesting fact; and it has a bearing so important on the subject 
of the present discussion, that some delay is proper, in order to 
establish it. 

In the time of Jeroboam, the first king of Israel, we find the 
prophet Ahijah exercising his office among the ten tribes. Un- 
der Nadab, Jehu the son of Hanani was prophet; under Ahab, 
Elijah and Micaiah the son of Imlah; under Ahaziah, Elijah, 
Elisha, and Micaiah; under Joram, Elisha; under Jehu, Elisha 
and another prophet sent by him to anoint Jehu. Ip the time 
of Elijah and Elisha, there was a schvol of the prophets also 
at Bethel, 2K. ii. 3. Jehoahaz king of Israel sought the Lord, 
in the time of Elisha, and was promised victory over the Syrians 
his enemies; as did also Joash, his successor. Jeroboam the 
Second not only obtained a victory over the Syrians, according 
to the prediction of Josiah the son of Amittai, but extended 
his conquests, so as to recover the dominions that had been 
lost under Jehu and Jehoahaz. Under the reign of Jeroboam 
the Second, Hosea and Amos, prophets whose works are a part 
of our Scripture canon, lived among the ten tribes, and prophe- 
sied concerning them. During the short and interrupted reigns 
which followed, there may have been, and probably were, 
prophets of the Lord among the ten tribes, although we have 
no express account of them. It is plainly intimated, however, 
in 2 K. xvii. 13, that God did not cease to warn Israel, as 
well as Judah, by prophets and seers, down to the time of their 
captivity. 

On the supposition now that the law of Moses was already 
in existence, + we have seen it probably was,) during all the 
period in which the ten tribes had a separate national standing, 
and that so many true prophets lived among them, and were 
commissioned to instruct and reprove them; can it be rationally 
supposed, that these prophets had no copy of the Pentateuch, 
no standard to which they made the appeal in all cases of 
command and reproof? Were Elijah, and Elisha, and Hosea, 
and Amos, unacquainted with the law of Moses? . Read the 
works of the two latter prophets, and see if the appeal to the 
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Pentateuch is not too often made, for any one reasonably to 
doubt of its existence, and of their acquaintance with it, in its 
present form. 

But this is not all. ‘The people among the ten tribes were 
never all of them devoted to idol worship. In the time of Asa 
king of Judah, about nine hundred and forty-one years before 
Christ, a great reformation was effected, and the worship of 
God renewed with zeal, among the tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min. With the devout worshippers from these tribes, great 
numbers out of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and Simeon, that is, 
out of the ten tribes, were associated, 2 Chron. xiv. 8, seq. 
Under Ahab, the most zealous and oppressive of all the idola- 
trous kings of Israel, when even Elijah the prophet thought that 
he alone was left, of all the nation, who worshipped the true 
God, the divine response informed him that seven thousand re- 
mained in Israel, who had not bowed the knee to Baal, 1 K. 
xix. 10, 18. 

Hezekiah king of Judah wrote letters of invitation to Ephraim 
and Manasseh, to come and keep the passover with him and his 
people, 2 Chron. xxx. 1; and although most of the people 
among these tribes derided the proposal, yet not a few of them 
accepted the invitation, 2 Chron. xxx. 11. Josiah carried re- 
form still further; for he went through the land of Israel, and 
destroyed all their idols and altars, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 6, seq. That 
he did this with the approbation of very many among the ten 
tribes, may be inferred from the fact, that no war appears to 
have taken place in consequence of this proceeding. 

Such are the numerous and unquestionable evidences, that 
the worship of the trae God was kept up, in some form more or 
less perfect, among the ten tribes, during the whole of their ex- 
istence as a separate nation. Now could this have been done 
without some rule; some uniform basis or support ; some para- 
mount authority to which the prophets all made an appeal, in 
order to enforce their reproofs, and sanction their precepts? To 
say the least, such would be a case extremely rare of occur- 
rence; indeed, a case altogether improbable. 

The ten tribes, then, were in possession of the law of Moses. 
Such is the conclusion to which facts like these necessarily 
bring us. 

Besides, how happens it that the Samaritans, descended from 
them, have never possessed or acknowledged any other of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, except the Pentateuch? Must it not 
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have been for the reason, that when they received the Penta- 
teuch, it was then the only part of the Hebrew Scriptures which 
was in common circulation among the Jews? If so, then they 
must have very early been in possession of it; for the writings 
of David and Solomoa were already in existence, and if the ten 
tribes came in possession of the Pentateuch after these writings 
began to circulate, why did they not receive these Scriptures as 
well as the other ? 

Gesenius has adverted to this argument, in the work before 
us, p. 4. His reply is, that the writings of David, Solomon, 
and the prophets who succeeded them, every where acknowledge 
Jerusalem and the temple there, as the seat and only proper 
place of sacred solemnities. This the ten tribes, of course, 
would not acknowledge; and therefore they rejected all the 
books, that is, the works of David, Solomon, etc. which con- 
tained such acknowledgments. 

But even if this be allowed, the reply is insufficient. The 
books of Joshua and Judges contain nothing of any such refer- 
ences to the preeminence of Jerusalem, and to the worship 
established there; nothing of the preéminence of the tribe of 
Judah; in short, nothing which would interfere with the pecu- 
liar views of the ten tribes about the place of worship. Now 
as these books, for substance, are confessedly of early composi-~ 
tion, why should the Pentateuch be received among the ten 
tribes, or the Samaritans, and these be rejected, unless the re- 
ception of the Pentateuch among them took place at a time 
which preceded the circulation of the books in question among 
the Hebrews in general? The reason alleged by Gesenius 
proves too much; for if it be valid, then we might confidently 
expect to find the books of Joshua and Judges included in the 
canon of the Samaritans. The reason for rejecting particular 
books from the canon, which he assigns, does not apply to the 
books in question. 

Besides, there is somewhat of voregoy nodregov in the argu- 
ment which the learned critic adduces. Where does he find, 
in the history of the ten tribes, any dispute about the place of 
worship? Surely it cannot be forgotten, that the question about 
mount Gerizim arose years after the return from the Babylonish 
exile. Jeroboam, indeed, established the worship of the golden 
calves at Dan and Bethel, the two extremities of his kingdom ; 
but where does it appear, that the ten tribes attached any pe- 
culiar notions of value to these places, so that Jerusalem and 
Zion would have excited particular jealousy in their minds? 
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The jealousies between the ten tribes and the two tribes, were 
of a civil and political, rather than of a religious cast. Who does 
not know that Judah and Benjamin, with their kings, fell into 
idolatry almost as often as the Israelites? Solomon began it, 
near the close of his life, 1 K. xi. 7, seq. Rehoboam his suc- 
cessor followed his example, 2 Chron. xii. 1, 14; as did Je- 
horam, 2 Chron. xxi. 6; Ahaziah, 2 Chron. xxii. 3; Ahaz, 
2 Chron. xxviii. 6 ; Manasseh, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 2; Jehoiakim, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 5; Jehoiachin, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 93; and 
Zedekiah, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 12. It was not, then, because the 
ten tribes were wholly devoted to idol worship (we have already 
seen this was not the case) and Judah wholly devoted to the 
worship of the true God, that enmity existed between them. 
They often harmonized in their objects of worship. The ear- 
ly enmity between these rival kingdoms, was plainly of a civil, 
not of a religious nature; a circumstance that seems to have 
been almost wholly overlooked, as yet, among critics who have 
assailed, or who have defended, the antiquity of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. If we are correct, religious sympathies among the 
ten tribes are not to be adduced as an argument on which reli- 
ance can be placed, either in respect to the reception or rejec- 
tion of any part of the Hebrew Scriptures. Two of their proph- 
ets, Hosea and Amos, are among the number of our canonical 
writers. Yet the Samaritans do not acknowledge them, and 
the Jews do acknowledge them. This only serves to show how 
much farther the argument, drawn from the religious sympa- 
thies of these two parties in very ancient times, has been car- 
ried, than can be justified by the facts which are before us. It 
was the occurrence that took place after the return of the Jews 
from their exile, and which is related in Ezra iv, that first gave 
rise to high religious antipathy between the Jews and the Sama- 
ritans ; which was, however, exceedingly aggravated, when the 
Samaritans erected a rival temple on mount Gerizim, and claim- 
ed that place as the proper scriptural one, for the celebration of 
their religious solemnities. 

Gesenius asks, How could Jeroboam possibly venture on idol 
worship at Dan and Bethel, and how could he have dared to 
dispossess the Levites of their rights, in case the Pentateuch 
had been in the hands of his people, which so plainly and di- 
rectly forbids all this? But this proves too much also. Let 
us put it to the test. How could the Jews, during the very 
process of legislation at mount Sinai, and after the ten com- 
mandments had been published, make the golden calf and 
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worship it? How could Solomon, and Abaz, and Manasseh, 
and other Jewish kings, practise idol worship, when the same 
commands were extant among them in writing, as Gesenius 
himself would allow? So plain is it, that we never can argue 
from the practice of a corrupt and wicked people, to prove the 
non-existence of a law among them forbidding their evil deeds. 
Might we not now prove, by the same process of .argument, 
that the gospel does not at all exist in Christian lands? 

The Pentateuch then may have existed, and it is altogether 
probable in our view, that it did exist in writing, among the ten 
tribes. Let us follow its history down among the Samaritans. 

After the deportation of the principal men among the ten 
tribes into a foreign land, by Shalmaneser king of Assyria, 2 
K. xvii, many heathen from the provinces of the Assyrian 
empire were sent, in their room, into the land of Israel, 2 K. 
xvii. 24, These served not Jehovah ; and he visited them with 
the ravages of lions. ‘Terrified by this, they applied to the king 
of Assyria for counsel; who sent them a priest (one that had 
been carried away as a captive from Samaria) to ‘teach them 
how they should fear Jehovah,’ 2 K. xvii. 28. At the same 
time, they still continued their idol worship; merely counting 
Jehovah as one of the gods to whom they paid their devotions, 
2 K. xvii. 32, seq. 

It was at this period, that the naine of Samaritans appears to 
have been given to this mixed people, composed of heathen 
and the lower classes of the ten tribes not carried away by Shal- 
maneser. This name first occurs in 2 K. xvii. 29, and is 
derived from Samaria, the customary place of royal residence 
for the Israelitish kings. Omri, the father of Abab, first built 
the city of Samaria, on a parcel of ground which he purchased 
of Shemer (77%), and surnamed it after the original owner, 
Ti Shomerén, that is Samaria. 

We hear nothing more of the Samaritans, for one hundred 
and eighty-seven years after this, when the Jews, returned from 
their exile, began to rebuild their temple. On this occasion, 
the Samaritans offered to assist them, alleging that they sought 
God in the same manner as the Jews, and were accustomed 
to sacrifice to him, from the time that the king of Assyria had 
brought them into the land. The Jews, however, rejected their 
proposal, Ezra iv. 3, 4. Embittered by this, the Samaritans 
sought in various ways to hinder the building of the temple ; 
and did in fact, for a long time, delay the completion of it. 
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In the time of Nehemiah, about four hundred and eight 
years before Christ, Manasseh, a son of the high priest Jojada 
at Jerusalem, married a daughter of Sanballat the governor of 
Samaria, and was, on this account, exiled by his brother Jad- 
dus, who was high priest at the time of this occurrence. Ma- 
nasseh went over to his father in law, carrying along with him a 
party of Jews, who had married foreign wives, and had thus be- 
come obnoxious among their countrymen at home. Sanballat 
took advantage of this occurrence, and built a temple for his son 
in law, on mount Gerizim ; which became an object of jealousy 
and bitter hatred, on the part of the Jews. About two hundred 
years afterwards, this temple was destroyed by John Hyrcanus, 
Josephus’ Antiq. xiii. 18. The place, however, remained sa- 
cred in the view of the Samaritans, even down to the time of 
our Saviour, John iv. 19, seq. 

The Samaritans are frequently mentioned in the works of the 
Christian Fathers ; but we know little of the particulars of their 
history, since they ceased to be a nation. As a religious sect, 
they exist to the present hour, and Sichem is, and has always 
been, their central point. There they have preserved a copy of 
the Mosaic law ; and also a supposititious book of Joshua, so mu- 
tilated as scarcely to bear a perceptible relation to the true one. 

From this brief view of the Samaritans, it appears highly 
probable that they have ever continued to possess copies of the 
Pentateuch, even from the time of Jeroboam ; and that it is not 
without some good reason that critics, such as Eichhorn and 
others, have argued for the great antiquity of the Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch, from the antiquity of the Samaritan copy of it. 

We have dwelt so long on the question respecting the antiqui- 
ty of the Hebrew and r Reload. nese because it is a very 
important one in regard to the literature of our sacred books ; 
not to say almost an essential one, in respect to the authenticity 
of the five books of Moses. It is a question, too, which has 
deeply agitated critics on the continent of Europe, and which 
has been contested with great ability and learning, and not a little 
excitement of feeling. Hobbes, in his Leviathan, was the first 
in modern times, we believe, who ventured to assail the genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch, maintaining that these books are called 
the books of Moses, because they have respect to him, and not 
because he was the author of them. After him, Peyrerius, 
Spinoza, Simon, Le Clerc in early life, Hasse, Fulda, Nachti- 
gall, Bertholdt, and Volney, in various ways, called in question 
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or denied the genuineness of the Pentateuch. But the most 

tent adversaries who have contended against it, are Vater, De 

ette, and Gesenius, of whom the two latter are still living. The 
two former have gone into the subject at great length, (De 
Wette in his Beitrage etc. and Vater in his Commentary on the 
Pentateuch,) and collected together every thing of importance 
that has been urged on this subject, and presented it in its 
strongest light. Vater has, on the whole, treated the subject 
with more discrimination and fulness, than any of the numer- 
ous opponents, who have in recent times risen up against the gen- 
uineness of the Pentateuch. 

On the other hand, critics (liberal and orthodox so called) 
have united their efforts in defence of its genuineness. Michae- 
lis, Jahn, Staudlin, Eichhorn, Eckermann, Kelle, Rosenmuel- 
ler, and others, have repelled the attacks which have been made. 
In particular, the last efforts of Jahn, to which a reference has 
already been made, have produced, we believe, a kind of cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and an apparent doubt in the minds of assail- 
ants, whether the attack is to be renewed. 

We have some other considerations, of a nature deeply in- 
teresting to sacred criticism, with respect to the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, which we cannot persuade ourselves to pass over in si- 
lence. All who are conversant with the Septuagint version of 
the Pentateuch, must know, that although, considered in a gen- 
eral point of view, it is a good version of the Hebrew, yet in 
very many cases it departs from the exactness of the original 
text. In regard to these departures, there is one circumstance 
of a very interesting nature; which is, that in more than a 
thousand cases of them, the Septuagint and the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch are harmonious, both differing from the Hebrew, and 
agreeing io their differences. In most of these cases, the dis- 
crepancies with the original Hebrew are peculiar to the Samari- 
tan and Septuagint Codices alone, the ancient versions being 
only now and then accordant with them. The departures from 
the Hebrew, in the Septuagint and Samaritan, are thus classi- 
fied by Gesenius, in the work which we are reviewing. 

1. Those which are mere glosses or conjectural emendations 
of difficult passages. For example, Gen. ii. 2, 24. xiv. 19. 
xv. 21. xvii. 14. etc. 

2. Very minute changes, not affecting the sense, and depend- 
ing on the omission, transposition, or permutation of letters, etc. 
For example, Vav prefix is added, in the Samaritan, to the text 
about two hundred times, where it is not found in the Hebrew 
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copy, and removed about one hundred times, where it is found 
in the Hebrew; in nearly all of which cases, it is closely fol- 
lowed by the Septuagint. 

On the other hand, 3. The Septuagint agrees with the He- 
brew, in cases like No. 2, in almost a thousand instances, where 
the Samaritan differs from both. For example, Gen. xvii. 17. 
xxi. 2,4. xxiv. 55. xli. 32,etc. 4. Both the Samaritan and 
Septuagint sometimes depart from the Hebrew, in labouring to 
remove difficulties ; but they pursue different courses, in order to 
accomplish this. For example, Gen. xxvii. 40. Ex. xxiv. 10, 
11, and the genealggies in Gen. v. and xi. 5. The Septuagint 
accords with the Hebrew, and differs from the Samaritan, in all 
those daring interpolations, mentioned under the eighth class of 
various readings, in the former part of this review. 6. The 
Septuagint differs from the Hebrew and Samaritan both, in a 
few cases of minor importance, depending on transposition 
and permutation of letters etc. or the introduction of parallel 
passages. 

Castell has displayed all these pots 0 game. in the sixth vol- 
ume of Walton’s Polyglott, p. 19 seq. In regard to most of the 
cases, in which the Septuagint and Samaritan agree when they 
differ from the Hebrew, it is perfectly plain that this could not 
have been the result of any concerted regular plan of alteration, 
such as we see in the Samaritan and Septuagint, in respect to 
the chronologies in Gen. v, and xi. Most of the discrepancies 
in question are entirely of an immaterial nature, not at all affect- 
ing the sentiment of the sacred text. 

Such are the — But a more difficult question remains. 
How are these facts to be accounted for? A question that 
leads to some considerations, which, to hinder any one from 
taking alarm, demand a good degree of acquaintance with the 
business of criticism. 

Three ways have been proposed, to account for such a sur- 
prising accordance of the Septuagint and Samaritan, in so great 
a number of cases, against the Hebrew. 

]. The Seventy translated from a Samaritan Codex. So 
L. de Dieu, Selden, Hottinger, Hassencamp, Eichhorn, and 
others. But this is altogether improbable. ‘The mortal hatred, 
which existed between the Jews and Samaritans in Palestine, at 
the time when the version of the Seventy was made, extended 
in the same manner to the Jews and Samaritans in Egypt. 
Josephus tells us, that in the time of the Ptolemies, (therefore at 
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or near the time when the Septuagint version was made,) the 
Jews and Samaritans disputed violently before the Egyptian 
king ; and that the Samaritans, who were worsted in the dis- 
pute, were condemned to death, Antiq. xiii. 6. But Hassen- 
camp and others labour to show, that many of the departures 
in the Septuagint from the Hebrew text can more easily be 
accounted for, by the supposition that they used a manuscript 
written in the Samaritan character; inasmuch as the similar 
letters in this character might easily lead them into the mistakes 
which they have made in their version, while the Hebrew 
square character, which has different similar letters, would not 
thus mislead them. It is unnecessary now to relate what former 
critics have replied, in answer to these and all such arguments 
depending on the forms of Hebrew letters. Since Hassencamp 
and Eichhorn defended the above position, and since Gesenius 
replied to them in the essay before us, Kopp has published 
his Bilder und Schriften der Vorzeit, which contains an essay 
on Shemitish paleogrey: that bids fair to end all disputes about 
the ancient forms of Hebrew letters. Instead of tracing back 
the square character to Ezra, and to Chaldea, as nearly all the 
writers before him, not excepting Gesenius himself, had done, he 
has shown by matter of fact, by appeal to actually existing mon- 
uments, that the square character had no existence until many 
years, probably two or three centuries, after the Christian era 
commenced; and that it was, like the altered forms in most 
other alphabets, a gradual work of time, of calligraphy, or 
tachygraphy. He has exhibited the gradual formation of it, 
from the earliest monuments found on the bricks at Babylon, 
down through the Pheenician, the old Hebrew and Samaritan 
inscriptions enstamped on the Maccabean coins, and the older 
and more recent Palmyrene or Syriac characters, to the modern 
Hebrew. The reasoning employed by him, and the facts ex- 
hibited, are so convincing, that Gesenius himself, in the last 
edition of his Hebrew Grammar, has yielded the point, and 
concedes that the square character of the Hebrew is descended 
from the Palmyrene, that is, such characters as are found in 
the inscriptions _ some of the ruins at Palmyra. 

All argument from this source, then, is fairly put out of ques- 
tion, by the masterly performance of Kopp, to which we have 
just adverted. 

As the Septuagint is well known, and universally acknowl- 
edged, to be a version made by Jews, for their own use at 
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Alexandria, there cannot be even a remote probability, that this 
version was made from a copy in the hands of Samaritans, whom 
they abhorred as the perverters of the Jewish religion. 

I. The Septuagint has been interpolated from the Samaritan 
Codex ; or the Samaritan from the Septuagint. 

Not the first ; for the Jews certainly never loved the Samari- 
tans sufficiently well, to alter their Greek Scriptures from the 
Samaritan Codex, so as to make them at the same time dis- 
crepant from their Hebrew Codex. 

Not the second; for the Samaritans would have been as 
averse to mending their own Codex from a Jewish Greek trans- 
lation, as the Jews would have been to translate from the Sama- 
ritan codex. Besides, the greatest part of the discrepancies 
between the Samaritan and the Hebrew, are of such a nature as 
never could have proceeded from any design ; inasmuch as they 
make no change at all in the sense of the passages where they 
are found. Although, then, critics of no less name than Grotius, 
Usher, and Ravius, have patronised this opinion, it is too im- 
probable to meet with approbation. 

III. Another supposition, in order to account for the agree- 
ment of the Septuagint and Samaritan, and their departures from 
the Hebrew text, has been made by Gesenius, in the essay be- 
fore us. This is, that both the Samaritan and Septuagint 
flowed from a common recension of the Hebrew Scriptures ; one 
older of course than either, and differing in many places from 
the recension of the Masorites now in common use. 

This is certainly a very ingenious supposition; and one which 
we cannot well avoid admitting as quite probable. It will account 
for the differences, and for the agreements, of the Septuagint 
and Samaritan. On the supposition that two different recensions 
had long been in circulation among the Jews, the one of which 
was substantially what the Samaritan now is, with the exception 
of a few more recent and designed alterations of the text, and 
the other substantially what our Masoretic Codex now is; then 
the Seventy, using the former, would of course accord, in a mul- 
titude of cases, with the peculiar readings of it, as they have now 
done. If we suppose now, that the ancient copy from which the 
present Samaritan is descended, and that from which the Septua- 
gint was translated, were of the same genus, so to speak, or of 
the same class, and yet were of different species under that ge- 
nus, and had early been divided off, and subjected to alterations 
in transcribing ; then we may have a plausible reason, why the 
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Septuagint, agreeing with the Samaritan in so many places, 
should ;differ from it in so many others. Add to this, that the 
Samaritan and Septuagint each, in the course of being transcribed 
for several centuries, would receive more or Jess changes, that 
 ~ increase the discrepancies between them. 

is seems to be the only probable way, in which the actual 
state of the Samaritan and Septuagint texts, compared with each 
other, and with the Hebrew, can be critically accounted for. 
Admitting this, therefore, with Gesenius, to be a highly probable 
account of this matter, we should say further, that the admission 
of it requires a different view of the antiquity of the Samaritan 
Codex, from that which he has taken. If the Pentateuch was 
first reduced to writing about the time of the Babylonish exile, 
then there remains not sufficient time for the numerous changes 
to have taken place, by which the various recensions in question 
should come to differ so much from each other. Gesenius fixes 
upon the time, when Manasseh the son of the high priest at Je- 
rusalem went over to the Samaritans and built a temple on Geri- 
zim, as the most probable date for the origin of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. ‘This time, he seems to admit, was during the life 
of Darius Codomannus (as Josephus states, Antiq. xi. 7 § 2, 3, 
4, 6,) and of Alexander the Great, that is, near three hundred 
and thirty years before Christ. Now the version of the Septu- 
agint was made about two hundred and eighty years before 
Christ, so that only half a century, according to him, elapsed 
between the two events in question; a time not sufficient to 
produce much change in manuscripts. Even if we go back to 
the beginning of the exile, as the time when the Hebrew Codex 
of the Pentateuch first originated, (about five hundred and 
eighty-eight years before Christ,) we shall find it to be only two 
hundred and fifty-eight years from that period down to the time 
when the Samaritan copy, according to Gesenius, was probably 
made. If we suppose, with Prideaux and Jahn, that the apos- 
tasy of Manasseh took place a century earlier, (a supposition, 
which Jahn has nearly demonstrated to be true, Archeol. Theil 
ii. § 63,) then only one hundred and fifty years are left for all 
the changes in question to have taken place, by which the Sa- 
maritan Codex is made so often to differ from the Hebrew. In 
any way of calculation, the origin of the Pentateuch must be 
placed higher than Gesenius has placed it; for the history of 
manuscripts will not justify the supposition, that changes so 
numerous, and undesigned, (as he admits most of them to be,) 
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could have taken place in so short a period; or that the vari- 
ous recensions of the Hebrew text could have differed so 
much, in so short a time, by the ordinary process of copying for 
circulation. 

But we are aware, that we are now treading on sacred ground. 
If our suggestions are well founded, then must it follow, that in 
the time of Ezra, and previously to his time, there existed re- 
censions of the Jewish Scriptures, which differed, in some re- 
spects, very considerably from each other. From this conclu- 
sion many will spontaneously revolt. All, who have not made — 
sacred criticism a study, will be agitated with some unnecessary 
and ill grounded fears. For ourselves, we are fully convinced, 
first, that the position can be rendered highly probable ; and 
next, that it is no more dangerous than many other positions, 
which all enlightened critics of the present day admit. 

It is probable ; because as we have already endeavoured to 
show, the actual state of the Septuagint and Samaritan Codices 
renders it necessary to admit the position. Moreover, the 
Jews have, from the most ancient times, uniformly held a tradi- 
tion, that Ezra with his associates, whom they stvle the great 
Synagogue, restored the law and the prophets, that is, renewed 
and corrected the copies of them, which had become erroneous 
during the captivity. Certainly there is nothing at all improba- 
ble in this tradition. ‘The corrected copies were the originals, 
probably, of our present Masoretic recension, which has in ev- 
ery age been in the keeping and under the inspection of the 
most learned Jews. ‘The Samaritan copy, and that from which 
the Septuagint was translated, most probably belonged to the 
recension in common use among the Jews, and which, having 
been often copied and by unskilful hands, had come to differ in 
very many places from the corrected recension of Ezra. 

How far back some of the errors in this common recension 
may be dated, it is difficult to say; but in all probability more 
or less of them must be traced even to the very first copies 
taken from the original autographs. Such we know to have 
been the case, as is now universally admitted, in respect to the 
early copies of the New Testament. Is the Old Testament un- 
der a more watchful and efficient providence than the New ? 
Or has it ever been so? Nothing but the belief of a miracu- 
lous aid, imparted to every copyist of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
can stand in the way of admitting the fact as.we have stated it ; 
and with such a belief, after several hundred thousand different 
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readings have been actually selected from the manuscripts of the 
Old Testament, it would not be worth our while to expostulate. 

In justice, however, to this subject, and to allay the fears of 
well meaning men, who are not experienced in matters of criti- 
cism, and therefore often exposed to be agitated with groundless 
fears, we must say a few words with respect to the danger of 
the position that has been now discussed. 

A great part of it is evidently imaginary. For out of some 
eight bundred thousand various readings, some seven hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand are of just about as much importance 
to the sense of the Hebrew Scriptures, as the question in Eng- 
lish orthography is, whether the word honour shall be spelled 
with u or without it. Of the remainder, some change the sense 
of particular passages or expressions; or omit particular words 
and phrases; or insert them; but not one doctrine of religion 
is changed ; not one precept is taken away ; not one important 
fact is altered, by the whole of the various readings collectively 
taken. This is clearly the case, in respect to the various read- 
ings which are found in the Samaritan and Septuagint, if we 
except the very few cases of alterations in them, which plainly 
are the result of design, and which belong to more modern 
times. ‘There is no ground then to fear for the safety of the 
Scriptures, on account of any legitimate criticism to which the 
text may be subjected. The common law has a maxim, which 
is the result of common sense, and must ever be approved by 
it; which is, De minimis non curat lex. Another maxim too it 
has, equally applicable to the subject before us, namely, Qui 
heret in litera, heret in cortice. All those, who suppose that 
the Scripture depends on a word or a letter so essentially, that it 
is not Scripture if either be changed or omitted, must, if they 
will be consistent, abandon the whole Bible, in which many 
changes of this kind, it is past all question, have actually taken 
place. The critic wonders not that so many have taken place, 
but that no more have been experienced. 

It is sometimes said, that ‘he who knows nothing, fears noth- 
ing.’ We believe this is occasionally true. But we apprehend 
the proverb would have come much nearer to a true statement 
of what usually happens, if it had been thus: ‘He who knows 
nothing fears every thing.’ In innumerable cases do we see 
this verified. It is quite applicable to the subject of various 
readings in the Scriptures. The first attempt to compare manu- 
scripts and collect these readings, was denounced as something 
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horribly profane and dangerous. Yet the comparison went on. 
Next, it was admitted to be right in respect to the New Testa- 
ment, but very wrong in regard to the Old; every word, and 
letter, and vowel point, and accent of which, Buxtorf roundly 
asserted, are identically the same, all the world over. More 
than eight hundred thousand various readings actually col- 
lected have dissipated this illusion, and taught how groundless 
the fears of those were, who were altogether inexperienced in 
the criticism of the sacred text. Do Christians love and honour 
the Bible or its contents less now, than before the age of criti- 
cism? Let the present attitude of the Christian world answer 
this question. 

Jerome, long ago, had shrewdness enough to say, that ‘the 
Scripture was not the shell, but the nut ;? by which he meant, 
that the sentiment of the Bible is the word of God, while the 
costume, that is, the words in which this sentiment is conveyed, 
is of minor importance. 

So the apostles and so the Saviour thought ; for they have, in 
a multitude of cases, (indeed, in almost all the appeals recorded 
in the New Testament,) appealed to the authority of the Old 
Testament, by quoting the Septuagint version of it; a version 
incomparably more incorrect, and differing frem the original He- 
brew in innumerably more places, than the very worst ver- 
sion made in any modern times. But, de minimis non curat lex ; 
a truly noble maxim ; yet one which superstition or ignorance 
knows not well how either to use or to estimate. 

There is, then, no more danger, in supposing that very early 
there were different recensions of the Hebrew Scriptures, than 
in supposing» that there are different ones of the Scriptures of 
the New Testament; which all now admit, for it is not a matter 
of opinion and judgment, but of fact. The Bible, spreading 
through the whole earth, and becoming the rule of life and sal- 
vation to all nations, is, at Jeast, as important now, as it was 
when only one small nation admitted its claims. It is surely no 
more an objection, then, against the watchful care of Provi- 
dence over the church and the records of its holy religion, to 
admit that divers recensions of the Scriptures existed at an early 
age, than to admit that they now exist. 

Thus much for the danger of the principle, which we have 
admitted. We will now add, that if those who cherish any ap- 
prehensions of the kind which we have endeavored to remove, 
will faithfully examine the Hebrew Scriptures as they now 
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stand, they will find discrepancies in the recensions of the same 
compositions, which stand inserted in different places of the 
sacred records. Let them compare, for example, 2 Sam. xxii, 
and Ps. xviii; Ps. xiv, and Ps. liii; Ps. cv, and 1 Chron. 
xvi. 7, seq. If this do not satisfy them, we will point them 
to some more appalling comparisons, which they may make by 
reading Ezra ii, in connexion with Neh. vii. 6, seq. It were 
very easy to extend the same kind of comparisons to a mul- 
titude of places in the books of Kings and Chronicles, where 
the result would be the same. Those who have examined such 
matters, never can doubt how they stand ; it is only those who 
have not examined them, that pronounce a judgment which has 
its foundation only in their owa theological views, or depends on 
reasoning @ priori. Facts cannot be denied ; nor can facts be 
theorized away. 

In the end, which is the safer way, in respect to the interests 
of truth and religion? to assume positions on mere doctrinal 
grounds, and established only by reasoning @ priori, which will 
be overthrown by the careful examination of facts; or to ex- 
amine facts first, and then to make out positions that are not 
liable to be overthrown? The first method may wear the ap- 
pearance of zeal and deep concern for the honour of the Bible ; 
but zeal without knowledge is not very auspicious to the best in- 
terests of the truth. The fact is, too, that in many cases of 
such zeal, it amounts to very little more than a cloak to cover 
ignorance of a matter which men have not studied, and which 
it gives them pain to see that others have. How prone men 
are to regard that as worthless, which they do not possess, or to 
rays it, and to make it obnoxious, need not be proved, after all 
the facts which lie before the world relative to such matters. 

For our part, we believe that truth needs no concealment ; 
and that at the present day, it admits none. The Bible has 
nothing to fear from examination. It has ever been illustrated 
and confirmed by it. We doubt not it will be still more so. 
But all pious fraud, all ‘expurgatory indexes,’ all suppression 
of facts and truths of any kind, only prove injurious, at last, to 
the cause, which they are designed to aid. his is a sufficient 
reason for abjuring them forever ; not to insist on the disingen- 
uousness, which is implied in every artifice of this nature. 

The fact, that various readings are found, not only in differ- 
ent classes of manuscripts, which have come down to us through 
different channels, but in cases where the same original docu- 
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ments are inserted in different places of the same class of man- 
uscripts, is proved beyond contradiction. The first, by the ac- 
tual comparison of manuscripts ; the second, by a comparison 
of such parts of Scriptures as we have last alluded to above. 
Such a comparison may be extended very much farther, indeed 
to a great portion of the books of Chronicles, by reading them 
in connexion with the parallel passages in the books of Kings, 
and other parts of the Old Testament. Jahn’s Hebrew Bible 
is not only the best, but the only work, which will enable one to 
do this without any trouble ; as he has disposed of the whole 
books of the Chronicles in the way of harmony with other parts 
of Scripture. One thorough perusal and study of this, will ef- 
fectually cure any sober man of all extravagant positions and 
theories about the letters and apexes of the Bible, and probably 
of all extravagant notions ubout verbal inspiration. ‘Those who 
have never examined, are the only persons to be confident in 
such minima as these; those who have, pass by them in silence. 

But we are diverging from our way, and hasten to return. 
We have only one topic more, respecting the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, which remains briefly to be touched. 

It will be understood, of course, by every scholar who knows 
any thing of the Samaritan Pentateuch, that it is not in the later 
Samaritan dialect, but in the proper Hebrew tongue; like the 
Pentateuch in our Hebrew Bibles, except that it is written in the 
old Hebrew character, which the Samaritans have always retain- 
ed, with only slight variations. Of this document, and this only, 
have we hitherto spoken, whenever the Samaritan Pentateuch 
has been named. But we come now to state, that there is a 
translation of the Hebrew Samaritan Pentateuch into the proper 
Samaritan dialect, which is a medium between the Hebrew and 
the Aramezan languages. ‘This version is very ancient ; having 
been made at least before the time of Origen, and not improlia- 
bly near the commencement of the Christian era. It is very 
literal, and close to the original ; and what is very remarkable, 
is almost exactly the counterpart of the original Hebrew Samari- 
tan Codex, as it now exists, with all its various readings. This 
shows, in a degree really surprising, how very carefully and 
accurately the Hebrew Pentateuch has been copied and pre- 
served by the Samaritans, from the ancient times in which their 
version was made. ‘This is its greatest value to us; although 
it is of importance as one of the best means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the Samaritan dialect, which has so few remains, 
and has been so long extinct as a spoken language. 
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Besides this version of so ancient a date, there is also a ver- 
sion made by Abusaid, in the eleventh or twelfth century, into 
the Samaritan Arabic dialect, that is, the Arabic as spoken by 
the Samaritans. ‘The translator appears to have been a man of 
talents; and he has often hit, in a very happy manner, upon 
the best way of expressing the real sentiment of the original 
text in difficult passages. 

There are also a few scattered remains of an ancient Greek 
version, made from the Samaritan Pentateuch, some of which 
have been collected together by Morin, Hottinger, and Mont- 
faucon ; but they are too scanty to be of much critical value. 

It is easy to perceive, from what has already been said re- 
specting the important scriptural documents extant among the 
Samaritans, that their language and history ought to be a matter 
of deep interest among biblical and oriental critics. It has in 
fact been occasionally so, at different periods, since the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch was first brought to Europe. Among the older 
critics, Hottinger, Morin, Cellarius, Reland, Basnage, Castell, 
and Mill, distinguished themselves by cultivating an acquaintance 
with these subjects; and they have left behind them various 
monuments of their progress in the knowledge of them. Among 
the more recent critics, Schnurrer, Bruns, De Sacy, Winer, 
and Gesenius, stand most distinguished for this sort of know- 
ledge. The last, in a particular manner, has carried his re- 
searches far beyond any of his predecessors. In the year 1520, 
this celebrated critic made a visit to England, and examined the 
Samaritan manuscripts deposited in the library at Oxford. Cas- 
tell, long ago, in his Heptaglott Lexicon, had mentioned some 
Samaritan documents, which have often been referred to by the 
name of Liturgia Damascena, from which he gave some ex- 
tracts in his Annotationes Samaritica. These documents lay 
in the obscurity in which Castell left them, until Gesenius, on 
examining them, found them to be hymns of a religious nature. 
A minute examination enabled him to discover, that they were 
composed in an alphabetical way; and this led to an arrange- 
ment of their several parts, which were before in a confused, 
chaotic state. From this discovery proceeded the second and 
third publications, which are named at the head of this article. 

The first of these two is a discourse delivered during the 
solemnities of Christmas, before the university at Halle. It 
consists of a brief account of the state and sources of Samaritan 
literature, and an exposition of the theological opinions of the 
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Samaritans, as deduced from the hymns in question. It ap- 
rs that they are strenuous monotheists; that they have 
igh ideas of the pure and spiritual nature of God; that 
they believe the world was created from nothing; that an- 
gels are emanations from the divinity ; that the Mosaic law is 
of immediate divine origin ; that the institution of the sabbath 
and of circumcision is of high and holy obligation ; and finally, 
that the pious, after the rest of the grave, will be raised to a hap- 
py and glorious immortality. Nothing certain appears in the 
hymns, respecting the Messiah. ‘Their views in former times 
with regard to him, are sufficiently plain, from what is said in 
John iv, respecting this subject. Their recent views are disclos- 
ed by their correspondence with some of the literati of Europe. 
They expect a Messiah, who will restore the Mosaic worship, 
and with it their temple on mount Gerizim. He is also to make 
their nation very happy ; and then todie and be buried with Jo- 
seph, that is, among the tribe of Epbraim. But when this will 
take place, they do not undertake to determine. 

The Anecdota Orientalia (No. 3.) exhibits a number of the 
hymns above described, in the original Samaritan, accompanied 
by an Arabic version. This was doubtless made after the Sam- 
aritan had begun to be disused, and the Arabic to prevail. To 
these Gesenius has added a Latin version of his own, with co- 
pious notes, which are filled with illustrations drawn from oriental 
sources and from comparison with biblical and other writers. 
To the whole is appended a short glossary, comprising those 
Samaritan words not to be found in any of the usual lexicons. 
A plate, at the close, exhibits the forms of the Samaritan Jetters, 
in different documents. 

This is truly a most welcome present to the lovers and culti- 
vators of oriental literature. A new source is now opened, 
which enables us further to pursue the study of the dialects kin- 
dred with the Hebrew ; and easy means are furnished for do- 
ing it. Such are the triumphs which unremitted industry and 
persevering ardor achieve ; while the timid and the indolent are 
yawning over what their fathers wrote, in their easy chairs by 
a comfortable fireside, unconcerned whether the Samaritans 
and their language are brought out and exposed to light, or re- 
main covered with darkness. 

There is nothing in the Samaritan hymns, which absolutely 
determines their age. The probability is, that they were com- 
posed as early as the eighth or ninth century. 
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We give an extract from Gesenius’ Latin translation of the 
first hymn, that our readers may see the kind of composition and 
sentiment which these Samaritan relics exhibit. 


Non est Deus nisi unus, 

Creator mundi, 

Quis estimabit magnitudinem tuam ? 
Fecisti eum magnifice, 

Intra sex dies. 


In lege tua magna et vera 
Legimus sapimusque. 
In quovis illorum dierum 
Magnificasti creaturas. 


Magnificate sapientia tua 

Nunciant excellentiam tuam, 
Revelantque divinum tuum imperium 
Non esse, nisi ad magnificandum te. 


Creasti sine defatigatione 
Opera tua excelsa ; 
Adduxisti ea e nihil 
Intra sex dies. 


Creasti ea perfecta, 

Non est in unico eorum defectus, 
Conspiciendam prebuisti perfectionem eorum, 
Quia tu es dominus perfectionis. 


Et quievisti citra defatigationem 
Die septimo, 

Et fecisti eum coronam 

Sex diebus. 


Vocasti eum sanctum 

Eumque fecisti caput 

Tempus omni conventui [sacro], 
Principem omnis sanctitatis. 


Fecisti eum foedus 

Te inter et cultores tuos, 

Docuisti custodiam ejus 

Custodire custodientes eum. 

Felices qui sabbatum celebrant, 
Quique digni sunt benedictione ejus ; 
Umbra ejus sancta eos respirare facit, 
Ab omni labore et defatigatione, etc. 
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We are encouraged to hope that other oriental specimens of 
a similar nature will follow. The next number is to exhibit the 
Book of Enoch, in the Ethiopian language ; which Gesenius 
believes to be the same book as that from which Jude, in his 
epistle, and all the early Christian Fathers, quoted. Whether 
this be the fact or not, we shall welcome the publication of the 
book ; or of any other book, from which the language, the senti- 
ment, or the literature of the Scriptures, can receive illustration. 


Art. [V. [wpeortance or stupyinG THE BIBLE IN CONNEX- 
10N WITH THE C.assics. 


By C. E. Stowe, Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages and Literature in 
Dartmouth College. 


ConstpERaBLe interest has of late been excited in the ques- 
tion, whether the study of the English Bible ought not to be 
included in every system of elementary education; and it is a 
question of no less importance, whether the thorough literary 
investigation of the Scriptures in their original languages, ought 
not to be combined with the study of the Greek and Roman 
classics, and made an essential part of every system of liberal 
education. The Germans, those universal masters in learning, 
have long since decided this question in the affirmative. In all 
their preparatory schools and universities, biblical and classical 
literature are considered equally essential to a complete course 
of study ; the history of Moses is read in connexion with that of 
Herodotus; the genius of Isaiah excites as much admiration as 
that of Homer; and the philosophy of Paul is the object of as 
eager a learned curiosity, as the philosophy of Plato or Aristotle. 

I need not here undertake to defend the study of the classics. 
This matter bas been warmly debated, within a few years past ; 
and the result of the discussion is an almost universal conviction, 
among those capable of judging, that, though classical learning 
may have been at some periods overrated and made too exclu- 
sively the object of attention, yet it is and must always be an 
essential part of a complete education. Some of the grounds 
on which this conviction is founded, will be adverted to as we 
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proceed ; and it will be shown, that but few reasons can be given 
for the study of the classics, which will not apply with at least 
equal force to the critical study of the Scriptures. 

It is universally acknowledged, that, in point of literary merit, 
some of the sacred writers are not inferior to the most illustrious 
classics. They certainly have several excellencies peculiar to 
themselves. ‘The influence which they have exerted and are still 
exerting upon civilized man, is even greater than that of the 
classics, and, accordingly, in a historical view, they must be 
regarded as of more consequence. And if religion, as the most 
important element in civil society, is a of so much atten- 
tion, that even the obsolete superstitions of pagan antiquity are 
matters of liberal science; surely the study of that religion to 
which modern times are indebted for most of their refinement, 
and which is now influencing all the forms of modern society, is 
worthy of a place in a course of liberal instruction. 

I suppose it is the object of education to perfect the mind ; to 
give to all the intellectual and moral powers their complete 
development; to place the man on such ground that he can 
exercise entire control over all his faculties, and bring them to 
bear with most effect on the various purposes for which they 
were designed. That which is derived, partaking of the nature 
of its origin, approaches the perfection of its nature, as it approx- 
imates towards a perfect assimilation to its original source. The 
human mind is derived from God, and partakes of His nature ; 
and it is brought towards the perfection of its nature as it is 
brought towards a likeness to God, its original Author. It is, 
then, the proper object of education, to bring the soul to a like- 
ness to God ; to impress upon imperfect man, both intellectually 
and morally, the perfect image of his Creator. 

If such be the object of education, what means are most likely 
to accomplish it? If God has ever made a revelation of Him- 
self to man, surely one of the best means of accomplishing the 
object of education, one of the best means of bringing the mind 
to a conformity with its Author, must be a diligent study of this 
revelation, and a faithful application of its principles to all the 
intellectual and moral powers. This conclusion is perfectly 
natural; and as matter of fact, men in all ages have generally 
reasoned in this manner. Every nation which has had sacred 
books, believed to be revelations from the Divinity, has always 
made the study of those books an essential part of elementary 
and liberal education, and often indeed to comprise the whole 
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of it. Thus the Hindoo youth is taught to study the Vedas, and 
the Mohammedan to read the Koran; thus the Hebrews were 
carefully instructed in the books of the law, and thus too, till the 
prevalence of popery and infidelity, were Christians accustomed 
to study the Bible; and if the professed Christian will now ex- 
clude revelation from his system of instruction, he must do it in 
opposition to the deductions of reason and the common consent 
of mankind. 

It is freely acknowledged, that it is not the object of the Bible 
to teach the sciences or the arts, but that the truths which it 
contains are principally truths of a moral and religious kind ; and 
that it is the great and leading purpose of its instructions to teach 
man what God is, and what duties he requires of his rational 
creatures. One may become an accomplished mathematician 
or an able chemist without studying the Bible; and one may be- 
come well acquainted with all the truths of revelation, and still 
have but an imperfect knowledge of mathematics or chemistry. 
This however forms no objection to the principle which has been 
stated ; for it is not the object of education, any more than it is 
of the Bible, to teach the details of science or the rules of art. 
These are only means to an end. The end is the forming and 
disciplining of the mind, the acquiring a control over all its pow- 
ers, and a capacity to apply them with the best effect ; and the 
principles of any science or art are but the means of accom- 


plishing this end, in regard to some one — sphere of 


human effort. In short, it is the object of education to form 
and discipline the mind, to give to it the right shape and the 
power of useful action; and this too is the object of the Bible. 
The purpose of the Bible, as a religious manual, could not be 
answered without training the understanding to a right discipline, 
and furnishing it with the most valuable materials of thought ; 
for the affections can be moved only through the medium of the 
intellect, and the heart cannot be made right while the under- 
standing is distorted. ‘The design of God to bring men to an 
acquaintance with their own intellectual as well as moral powers, 
vl to teach them how to make the best use of their minds, is 
every where manifest on the sacred pages. The fact, therefore, 
that the Bible does not teach any of the physical sciences or 
arts, and that the truths it contains are principally of a moral and 
religious nature, forms no objection to the principle, that it ought 
to be made an essential part of the elementary and liberal course 
of instruction in Christian lands. 
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Can any sincere believer in the reality of revelation imagine, 
that we are able to devise better means for training the mind to 
a right course of discipline, than those which God himself has 
made use of for this purpose? If the Creator has taken into 
His own hands the education of the human family, and carried 
His system into practice by means of a succession of inspired 
men, through a period of more than six thousand years; can we 
suppose that this system is after all so faulty, as to be entirely 
unworthy a place in our common schemes of instruction? Noth- 
ing, surely, need be said to show that such conclusions are alto- 
gether, and most palpably, inconsistent with any profession of 
belief in the divine origin of the Bible. 

The general principle, however, that the study of the Bible 
ought to make an essential part of education in Christian coun- 
tries, though strictly correct, is not to be taken in the gross, and 
applied to practice without discrimination or thought. Like all 
general principles, it is subject to limitations and restrictions, which 
necessarily arise out of the nature of the case. Because all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is designed for the 
intellectual aad moral improvement of men; it does not follow, 
that the Bible, as to its form, is one complete systematic whole, 
having the varieties supposed by critics to be essential to a fin- 
ished work of taste; nor that every part of it is equally well 
adapted to people in every different stage of civilization and 
intellectual development, under the influence of every different 
age and climate and mode of life; nor that all its writers were 
men of perfect character; nor that it exhibits none of the prin- 
ciples and practices of wicked men, and contains no examples of 
vice too gross and horrid to be made the subjects of familiar 
thought by all classes of learners. All these circumstances are 
essential to its perfection as a faithful picture of the human 
heart and human life, and to its purpose as an unerring guide 
through all the intricacies of a world of temptation. The Bible 
is designed to meet the wants of man, in general, from the low- 
est to the highest scale of refinement and moral delicacy, from 
the earliest to the latest periods of the world, in every diversity 
of climate and laws and customs. There must be, then, various 
sorts of instruction suited to the endless variety of character in 
the learners; some things which were highly useful in one age 
may become obsolete in another; some modes of instruction 
which touch the heart’s core in one climate, among one people, 
may be scarcely intelligible to another; and some illustrations 
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and warnings which exactly meet the necessities of one age, 
may not be equally well adapted to another. He who supposes 
that every passage of the Bible must be equally suitable for 
every individual of the human race under all circumstances, is 
as wise as he who should suppose that every medicine is equally 
suitable for every disease in every age and constitution, and that 
a mixture of all the different medicines in the world must be a 
sure remedy against all sorts of sickness. The Bible is a book 
addressed entirely to the common sense of mankind, and is to be 
used according to the dictates of common sense; but there is 
surely a great difference between making a proper use of the 
Bible in education, and rejecting it altogether. 

I have ventured to say so much upon the peculiar and au- 
thoritative claims of the Scriptures, because, since the preva- 
lence of the philosophy of sensualism and infidelity, which pre- 
ceded the first revolution in France, they have, as if by tacit 
consent, been excluded from most of our institutions of public 
instruction. I trust it may be made to appear that this exclu- 
sion is as illiberal and unphilosophical in a scientific view, as it 
is irreligious and unchristian in its moral aspect. Placing the 
Scriptures and the ancient classics on the same ground, and 
leaving the matter of religious authority entirely out of the ac- 
count, it cannot be difficult to show that the study of both, and 
of each in connexion with the other, is essential to a finished 
education. 

I. By the study of the Scriptures in connexion with the clas- 
sics, and by this study only, the student is introduced to a com- 
plete history of the human mind, in its cultivated state, from the 
earliest dawnings of its powers in the infancy of the world, to 
the full vigour of its manhood ; and in the two great and only 
characteristic developments which it has yet made, the oriental 
and occidental. 

The study of languages is not the mere learning of the arbi- 
trary sounds and figures, by which different nations have found it 
convenient to express their thoughts. This is only the prelim- 
inary means to the great end in view; it is but a narrow and 
dark entrance to the spacious and resplendent edifice we wish to 
explore, and to which there is no other way of access. The 
proper study of languages, including as it must the study of lit- 
erature, is in reality the study of the history of the human mind, 
exhibiting its various developments and its gradual progress, 
and showing the intricate and winding path by which it has es- 
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caped from one error after another, in its slow and interrupted 
advancement towards the perfection of its nature. Every lan- 
guage isa faithful representation of the peculiar features of the 
intellectual condition, in which it was rooted and matured. So 
entirely reciprocal is the influence of opinion on language, and 
of language on opinion, that each step in the intellectual ad- 
vancement ef a people may be clearly traced in the correspond- 
ing changes of speech ; for every improved mode of thought 
gives rise to, and is itself in turn retained by, an improved mode 
of expression. Considered, then, as matter of education, of in- 
tellectual training, there cannot be a study more important to the 
mind itself, or more directly subservient ¢o its improvement, than 
the study of languages; for this study presents a series of pic- 
tures, which are accurate delineations of mind in all its different 
stages, from infancy to manhood, and from barbarism to refine- 
ment; or rather, language is itself a magic mirror, which for- 
ver retains every image which has once been reflected from it, 
and holds in eternal freshness and distinctness every form and 
feature of the soul, which it has once bodied forth to sense. 
Accordingly, there appear to be two classes of languages, the 
knowledge of which must be considered essential to a complete 
course of study. In the first place, the study of those languages 
which were perfected in a state of mental refinement superior 
to our own, is essential, in order to guide us to the same eleva- 
tion ; and secondly, the study of languages which were perfect- 
ed in those stages of intellectual progress through which mind 
has already passed in order to reach its present position, is es- 
sential, as matter of history, that we may be able to trace the dif- 
ferent steps of advancement and gather useful hints for further 
progress. Perhaps some may be ready to deny that there are 
now any languages which properly belong to the first class men- 
tioned ; but surely all will acknowledge, that the Greek and Latin 
did belong to this class in respect to our European ancestors, at 
the time of the revival of learning, and that it was by the study 
of these masters that our teachers were taught, and mind raised 
to its present elevation. If so, then those languages, even in re- 
spect to us, belong to the second class mentioned, and the study 
of them is still essential, as matter of history, in regard to our 
own intellectual progress ; and probably impartial and thorough 
investigation would convince all, that, though in many respects 
we have now gone in advance of the Greeks and Romans, yet 
in some points of intellectual culture we are still behind them, 
Vol. Il. No. 8. 92 
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and are not entirely beyond the reach of instruction from classi- 
cal antiquity. It is true, that we know more of the powers of 
steam, of the art of multiplying books, and generally, of the 
facts in mechanical and natural science, than the ancients did ; 
but it may still be doubted, whether we are equal to the ancients 
in many of those arts which address themselves to the imagina- 
tion, or in the sciences comprehended under the general name 
of /Esthetics. : 

Waiving this consideration, however, and allowing to the an- 
cients no superiority over the moderns, it is certain that the ac- 
quisition of every original cultivated language opens to the mind 
an entirely new field of vision, and gives to it an integral view 
of human nature different from any which it has before wit- 
nessed. In this sense the sagacious Charles V of Germany 
was perfectly correct in his accustomed saying, that “ so many 
languages as a man Jearns, so many times is he a man.” No 
languages have ever been more highly cultivated, or represent 
a more highly cultivated state of mind, than the Greek and Ro- 
man, particularly the former. The idiom of each is original, 
and each represents a distinct stage of intellectual progress ; and 
these stages are precisely those which the western world has 
passed through, in order to reach its present position. It is, 
therefore, only by an acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
languages and literature, that we can trace the steps of our own 

rogress, or learn accurately our present intellectual standing. 
Add to this the well-known fact, that these languages are much 
more perfect in their structure, far more flexible and more easily 
susceptible of application to all the nicer shades and turns of hu- 
man thought and feeling, than any modern tongues, (the Arabic 
and German being probably the only living languages that can 
bear even a remote comparison with them in this particular,) and 
it is easily seen how entirely indispensable they are to any thing 
that deserves the name of liberal education. 

The Greek language represents the youthfulness of the hu- 
man intellect, in all its simplicity and life and vigorous freshness ; 
the Latin, its sobered transition from youth to manhood. In or- 
der to complete the picture, we now need only find some accu- 
rate delineation of the infancy of cultivated humanity ; and this 
we may find in its full perfection, all glowing with life and beau- 
iy» in the language and literature of the ancient Hebrews, and 

nd it there only. In the earliest writings which compose our 
Scriptures, we see the very first operations of the human soul, 
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exhibiting the strength of manhood in connexion with the sim- 
licity and lively feeling of infancy. All the subjects of thought 
Ga the freshness of recent origin; the objects of nature, the 
realities of the spiritual world, are clothed with all the charms 
of novelty ; and the full soul pours forth its emotions in the sim- 
plest forms of speech, neither shackled by the fear of criticism, 
nor flattened by the tameness of imitation. ‘There is an excite- 
ment, a sublimity, a transparency, which can belong only to a 
new being, and is worn away as the forms of society become 
more complex, and the modes of thought more studied. The 
early Hebrew literature brings us up to the point from which the 
Greek takes its commencement ; and the triumphal songs of the 
great Hebrew lawgiver and his successors, and the charming 
historical sketches scattered through the Old Testament, should 
be well understood, before the student is really prepared to en- 
ter on the study of Homer or Herodotus, with a reasonable 
prospect of deriving from these writers all the advantages which 
they are capable of affording. 
in another respect is the study of the Bible essential to a 
complete view of the history of mind. The civilization and re- 
finement of the eastern world is perhaps as perfect in its kind 
as that of the western, but it is very different in its nature. 
Philosophy and poetry, the sciences and arts, the refinements of 
social life and the institutions of civil society, have employed as 
many and as able minds in the East as in the West ; but there 
has been a wide and characteristic difference in the results. 
These two, the oriental and the occidental, are the only essen- 
tially distinct developments of cultivated mind, which have yet 
been made. Whether any of the recently civilized nations are 
to have a mode of thought and action, Janguages and literature, 
as distinct from both these as these are from each other, it re- 
mains for time to show. As yet, cultivated human intellect has 
flowed in but these two divergent channels; and he who would 
know of what man is capable, must explore them both, and trace 
each to its original source. The Old Testament isthe most an- 
cient and purest fountain of orientalism ; Homer stands on the 
point of transition between the East and West; and the com- 
plete occidental development is found in the succeeding wri- 
ters of Greece and Rome. The original language of the Old 
Testament is one of the oldest and most perfect of all the ori- 
ental tongues; the study of it leads the learner to remark at 
once the striking difference, the almost complete contrariety, 
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between the eastern and western mind as manifested in the 
structure and formation of speech ; and a knowledge of this dia- 
lect gives one ready access to the Arabic, the Syriae, and the 
other languages of the East, which contain the most valuable 
literature. Education cannot be complete, if confined to the 
language and literature of the West; the student contemplates 
but half his subject, and sees human nature in only one of its as- 
pects. His notions of the nature of language and of the nature 
of mind, must be limited and partial ; and his judgment of the 
actual progress of mankind in improvement, extremely imper- 
fect. How many distinguished men might be mentioned, who, 
in consequence of the prejudices of a partial education, have re- 
garded the whole eastern world, the real mother of all the re- 
ligion and civilization of the West, as one almost entire intellec- 
tual blank; who have considered the western development as 
the only one of whieh cultivated man is capable, and the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome as the only ancient literature which 
can reward the labour of the cultivator! With what a smile of 
incredulous astonishment, do they hear of the inexhaustible treas- 
ures of poetry and science and philosophy and history, preserv- 
ed in the ancient dialects of Arabia and Persia and Hindostan ! 
Are such men deservedly regarded as cultivated and liberalized 
by letters, and enriched by all the wealth of the human intellect ? 
or are they not still, however learned in some respects, under 
the influence of illiberal prejudices, which owe their power to 
a ignorance? The delightful and masterly sketches of Sir 

illiam Jones, and the deep researches of Von Hammer, have 
at length awakened the attention of the prejudiced West to the 
intellectual mines of the East ; and these mines are richer than 
all that was ever fabled of Golconda and Eldorado, in the esti- 
mation of him who regards the human soul as a more interesting 
object of study, than the most rare combinations of mere matter. 
The unrivalled poems of Homer and Milton attest the superiori- 
ty of minds, which are thoroughly acquainted with both the ori- 
ental and occidental element, and know how to combine them 
with skill and effect. 

Having thus far contended for the study of the Bible in con- 
nexion with the classics, on the ground of the literary benefits 
resulting from such a course, I would now endeavour to exhibit 
the subject on the still higher ground of morality, trusting that 
this argument will be regarded as of at least equal importance 
with the former. 
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II. By the study of the Scriptures in connexion with the 
classics, and by this study only, the student may reap all the 
advantages of classical learning, and be guarded against its dan- 

ers. 

The moral tone of classic antiquity does not harmonize with the 
religion of Christ ; and but few heathen writers attained a spirit- 
ual elevation above their contemporaries, sufficient to make them 
safe guides for christian youth. Occasionally we see gleams of 
a purer religious light, but they serve only to make the surround- 
ing darkness appear the more dreadful. Plato, Xenophon, and 
Plutarch, among the Greeks, Cicero, Seneca, and Tacitus, 
among the Romans, and some others, have left several treatises 
of a high moral character ; still the spirit which generally per- 
vades even their writings, is essentially the spirit of paganism, 
and not the spirit of true religion. How should itbe otherwise ? 
and how can these writers be made the exclusive objects of stu- 
dy and admiration, without transfusing their own spirit in some 
degree to their admirers? We apprehend no danger of a di- 
rect conversion from Christianity to heathenism, from the wor- 
ship of Jehovah to the worship of Jupiter. The ancients had 
too little faith in their own religion to make proselytes ; and the 
details of Greek and Roman mythology are too glaringly absurd, 
too grossly sensual, to excite any other feelings than those of 
aversion and disgust. ‘The danger lies altogether in another 
quarter ; it is the danger of insensibly imbibing a heathenish 
spirit, by an exclusive attachment to heathen literature. May 
not the selfish pride, which led Greeks and Romans to denom- 
inate all other people barbarians; may not that ferocious pas- 
sion for military glory, which deified the most brutal disturbers 
of human peace, and the most cruel destroyers of human hap- 
piness, provided they did mischief for the sake of renown; may 
not eager lust and haughty revenge and domineering ambition and 
blind worldliness,—all find their way to the youthful heart, when 
they come recommended by the charms of imagination and the 
beauties of diction? Is it not a fact that this spirit has been 
breathed into the literature of modern times, and that in the his- 
tory, the poetry, and the some of christian nations, there 
is more of the narrow pride and blood-thirsty patriotism and sen- 
sual worldliness of paganism, than of the deep humility and uni- 
versal good-will and pure spirituality of the gospel? In pagan- 
ism, the material every where predominates over the spiritual, 
and the intellectual always takes precedence of the moral; in 
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the Bible it is, as it ought to be, just the reverse. But which, in 
this respect, has had most influence over modern literature ? and 
why should the heathen element have so decidedly the prepon- 
derance in christian literature, unless it be for the obvious and 
very sufficient reason, that it has this decided preponderance in 
christian education? The consequence is perfectly natural, and 
indeed necessary ; and until a different course of early instruc- 
tion is adopted, a different result cannot be expected. It is true, 
that this spirit is at present not so often imbibed directly from 
the classics themselves, as from those modern writers, who have 
made the classics their models in morals as well as in style. 
Men are naturally prone to overlook the spiritual in the eager 
pursuit of the physical, and to forget the moral in the pride of 
the intellectual ; and this wrong bias is but too much encourag- 
ed by the whole spirit of classic antiquity. The study of the 
Bible gives to the mind a right direction in this important par- 
ticular, elevates and ennobles it by fixing its contemplations on 
that which is spiritual and eternal, and brings it to its perfection 
by cultivating the moral powers along with the intellectual. 

he Bible teaches man that he is united with the whole human 
race by the ties of brotherhood; that true glory consists in 
adding to the happiness and not to the misery of his fellow men ; 
and that the governing of one’s own passions is a more noble ob- 
Jeet of ambition, than the tyrannizing over thousands of trembling 
slaves. 

Even the political freedom of Greece and Rome, was far 
from being founded on a correct understanding of the rights 
of man. In general, it was merely the freedom of a proud 
aristocracy to trample upon the poor, and hold foreigners 
in cruel bondage. The civil liberty of pagan antiquity was 
not inconsistent with the most merciless oppression of the lower 
orders of the people, when this could be ventured upon with 
impunity, nor with the most revolting and brutalizing forms of 
slavery. The pagan Pee to have had no idea of the rights 
of men, as men; but only of the rights of his own republic to 
preserve its freedom, and, if possible to bring all others in sub- 
jection to itself. But the idea of the right of even an individual 
state to be free, was no inconsiderable advance upon the abso- 
lute despotism of the East; and the freedom of the classical 
ages, imperfect as it was, has not failed to exert a very bene- 
ficial influence on the governments of the western world. There 
is in antiquity, however, no example of a free representative 
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‘government, founded on the principle of equal rights, till the 
idea was first suggested by the institutions of Moses, and fully 
realized in the primitive organization of the christian church. 
Even while the Sdareds were under the monarchy of their native 
sovereigns, the limitations of the royal power were such, that the 
meanest subjects enjoyed far more liberty; than was ever afforded 
in the boasted aristocratic republics of ancient Greece. It is 
well known, that the spirit of freedom, which is now diffusing it- 
self through the old world and rendering despotism every where 
insecure, owes its origin to the founders of our own free institu- 
tions ; and it is equally well known, though not proclaimed with 
equal loudness and frequency, that our ancestors derived their 
notions of civil government and equal rights directly from the 
Bible. If, then, we would teach our young men to correct the 
partial and unjust notions of civil right which prevailed in pagan 
republics, or to understand the principles on which our own in- 
stitutions rest, or to sympathize with all that is really valuable in 
the spirit of freedom that is now abroad in the world, we must, 
in all our plans of education, connect the thorough study of the 
Bible with the study of the great masters of classical antiquity. 

It is true that the proud, selfish, and worldly spirit of paganism, 
is the spirit of the natural man, who delights in self-exaltation, 
even at the expense of the happiness and the blood of his fel- 
low-men. Still, though man is corrupted, his moral nature is not 
destroyed, and though he may love power, and bloodshed and 
sensuality, there is enough of the divine image in his soul, to im- 
pel him to feel the superiority of the humble and self-denying 
and spiritual character of the Bible, when it is fairly presented 
to his understanding. His moral taste will be improved, and his 
moral feelings corrected, by a diligent study of the Scriptures, 
even though he should not give himself up to the controlling in- 
fluence of scriptural sentiment. Compare the stern morality of 
the skeptical Franklin, whose Puritan parents gave him a strict- 
ly scriptural education, with the licentiousness of the French 
philosophers, who in early life enjoyed no such advantages ; or 
the moral influence of the poetry of Milton, who studied the Bi- 
ble with as much diligence and ardour as he studied Homer or 
Virgil, with that of Dryden or Pope, who made the classics 
their exclusive models. 

III. Some may be ready to ask : ‘If there is confessedly so 
much danger in the classics, why give them any attention? why 
not exclude them entirely from our halls of education ?’? Simply 
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because, as has been partly shewn already, a knowledge of the 
ancients lies at the foundation of all proper mental culture, and 
there is nothing, and can be nothing, to supply their place. 
The evil may be easily avoided, the good cannot be dispensed 
with. It is through the classics, that mind has arrived at its 
present elevation ; and in order to retain our intellectual position, 
classical learning must live and flourish. Should the time ever 
come when the study of the ancients shall be neglected, the 
general standard of mental excellence will be rapidly retrograde. 
In every community where this study is unknown or undervalu- 
ed, literary effort is characterized by a rawness and viciousness 
of taste, which at once betrays a defective education. It is 
not those alone who read the classics with fluency, that derive 
benefit from them ; but all who have once studied them them- 
selves, or who are familiarly conversant with those who do study 
them, even though the words of the languages may fade away 
entirely from their minds, generally acquire a maturity of judg- 
ment and taste, that strongly characterizes their intellectual ef- 
forts. Edmund Burke, in a letter to Parr, justly and happily 
remarks, that this sort of erudition “ diffuses its influence over 
the society at large ; it is enjoyed where it is not directly bestow- 
ed; and those feel its operations who do not know to what they 
owe the advantage they possess.” 

These assertions are not made groundlessly or at random. 
They are fully sustained by uniform experience, and are neces- 
sary deductions from the very nature of the case. Not to re- 
peat what we have before observed, respecting the importance of 
the Greek and Latin as the representatives of a most highly cul- 
tivated state of mind, as the teachers of those who taught us, as 
our direct intellectual progenitors; it is certain that these two 
ancient languages, considered simply as to their mechanical 
structure, (particularly the Greek, with the copiousness, flexibil- 
ity, majesty, and harmony of its periods, with its wonderful 
power of compounding words and adapting epithets to the pre- 
cise nature of the subject to be described,) are incomparably 
more beautiful and perfect than any of the modern tongues of 
Europe. The study of such languages cannot fail to refine and 
adorn the mind, and increase the student’s power over his na- 
tive idiom ; especially as the living languages of Europe are by 
etymology so intimately connected with the Greek and Latin, 
and the English owes to them its refinement and copiousness. 
The circumstances under which those ancient languages came 
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to maturity ; the simplicity and liveliness and youthful vigour of 
the classical writers ; their fresh and keen perception of the ob- 
jects of nature and the character of man ; their unrivalled power 
of making words the exact images, the living pictures of thought ; 
the fact that they have stood the test of every possible mode of 
trial, and that their languages are fixed and unchangeable ; give to 
these writers, as models of expression and style, a value to which 
no others can lay claim. They are justly held to be a sort of 
common standard of literary excellence, approved by the con- 
current voice of ages, by which the merit of other performances 
is to be estimated. In ancient times, when the objects of pur- 
suit were comparatively few, when the materials of writing were 
scarce, and the process slow and difficult, the whole force of the 
mind was much more exclusively directed to condensation and 
finish of style, to brevity and neatness of expression, than it is at 
present ; when the eager pursuit of the natural sciences and the 
mechanical arts and the improvements of life, has diverted in- 
tellectual effort into so many thousand different channels ; and 
the ease and cheapness with which printed pages are multiplied, 
have brought before the literary public all sorts of mediocrity, 
with the consequent verbosity, affectation, and unnatural striving 
after effect. Since the ancients, then, lived under circumstan- 
ces so much more favourable to the cultivation of style, both in 
thought and expression ; since they devoted so much more atten- 
tion to it, and since their languages were so much better adapted 
to this sort of excellence ; is it any thing strange that they should 
excel the moderns in this particular? And to whom shall we go 
for instruction on any subject, if not to those who understand 
that subject best? 

It will not be understood that I refer to the pursuit of the na- 
tural sciences and the arts of life, or to the ease and cheapness 
with which books and the means of information are multiplied, 
as in themselves evils. On the contrary, they are the principal 
causes of the allowed superiority of the moderns over the an- 
cients in most respects ; but it is no new doctrine, that that which 
is the cause of a great general good, may at the same time be 
the occasion of a particular isolated evil. The very means 
which have enabled us to gain ground of the ancients in almost 
every thing else, may have occasioned a loss in respect to lan- 
guage, in respect to the condensation and arrangement and illns- 
tration of thought, the comprehensiveness and force and ele- 
gance of expression. ‘There may be, and doubtless are, some 
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as good writers among the moderns, as ever existed among the 
ancients ; but are there not proportionably many more poor and 
eareless ones? and has not excellence of this sort, in the aggre- 
gate, deteriorated? And even in regard to the best of modern 
writers, are the languages in which they write so perfect, or 
their conceptions and illustrations, on the whole, as fresh and 
original, as those of the ancients? It would be strange, indeed, 
if the first reapers should not find a richer harvest than the 
gleaners ; if the lenders should not be more independent than the 
borrowers ; if the imitated should not be more original than the 
imitators. It is a fact obvious to all, that in the great mass of 
modern writings, there is a diffuseness and verbiage, a negligence 
and slovenliness, a confusion and interminableness, that were en- 
tirely unknown to the ancients, so far as we can judge from the 
literary remains which have descended to us. This must have 
an effect upon the public mind in general; and if we may form 
any estimate from the character of political harangues and theo- 
logical disquisitions and popular essays, it is an evil that is rath- 
er increasing than diminishing. This is an age of detail, and of 
words, and of endless talking. It is just such an age as ought 
to be disciplined and corrected by the lively, imaginative, sen- 
tentious, simple spirit of antiquity. 

Farther, the study of the classics affords the requisite mental 
discipline, and at the same time furnishes, while it exercises, the 
mind. The purposes-of education are accomplished, by teaching 
the mind how to use its own powers and apply them skilfully to 
every emergency as it arises; and many of the studies in which 
we engage with ardour, are acknowledged to be valuable, chiefly 
on account of the intellectual exertion which they demand. In 
the study of the classics, all the different powers are called 
into active exercise ; the faculties of memory and reasoning, of 
imagination and taste, are put in requisition in every sentence 
that is read; and generally, the sentence itself exhibits an admi- 
rable model of the very sort of effort, which is required for un- 
derstanding it. What kind of training can be more improving 
than this, in which precept and example and practice are com- 
bined in one and the same intellectual process? It is a kind of 
discipline peculiarly adapted to the youthful mind, because it 
exercises and strengthens all its powers, without, like studies 
more abstruse, overtaxing and disgusting them. And while this 
discipline is acquired, the mind is at the same time stored with 
the most important and interesting facts, with the most varied 
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and delightful knowledge. Poetry and history and philosophy, 
in their most beautiful and perfect forms, present themselves to 
the youthful soul, and pour all their riches into its bosoin, while 
it is learning the use of its own powers. If mental training, 
then, be an object of so much importance, that the mind may be 
chained to the most barren and repulsive pursuits in order to 
acquire it; why should it not be obtained by classical study, 
which at the same time affords rich additional treasures? Why 
should we always be compelled to make our toilsome way over 
the rough, bare rock, when we can reach the same point by a 
verdant path, overhung with trees refreshing us with the most 
wholesome and delicious fruit, and cheering us with the songs 
of the most melodious birds? I would not have the severer 
studies excluded from a course of education ; they are essential 
to the complete training of the mind, and nothing else can supply 
their place ; but neither would I have the abstract sciences ex- 
clude the languages and the study of literature, which are 
equally good for discipline, and infinitely better for furniture. 

Most of the foregoing remarks may also be applied, with equal 
truth, to the study of the Bible. That is a storehouse of the 
most important and various knowledge ; it is capable of disci- 
plining all the faculties of the soul; while the severe simplicity 
and masculine grandeur of the style in which most of its books 
are written, render it peculiarly valuable as a model of expres- 
sion. Its pathos is the pathos of the full soul ; its ornament is the 
beautiful simplicity of nature; its charm is more in the thought 
than in the diction. So striking is this peculiarity in the style of 
Scripture, that its beauties remain unconcealed, though not 
entirely unobscured, by the distance of time and place, the dif- 
ference of climate and habits and modes of life, which render so 
many allusions and tropes almost unintelligible, and by the 
rubbish of imperfect translation, which destroys the delicacy 
of expression, and annihilates the beauties of mere language. 
This fact may be well illustrated, by comparing the most perfect 
translation of the classics with the poorest version of the Scrip- 
tures, and observing the comparative loss sustained, and beauty 
preserved, by each. The beauties of the heathen classics, like 
their religion, sometimes lose all their charms when transferred 
to a foreign soil; while the beauties of the sacred classics, are 
generally as universal and unfading as their God. Art, even the 
most exquisite, is transient and mutable ; nature, in all her sim- 
plicity, is everlasting and unchangeable. 
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The statements and reasonings, upon which we have ventured, 
we think are fully sustained by facts. The times in which men 
have most valued and most diligently studied the classics in 
connexion with the sacred writings, have been the times in 
which literature has exhibited its highest character and borne its 
richest fruits. ‘The seventeenth century will always be distin- 
guished in the annals of Great Britain, as the most glorious 
period of its literature; and that was the time when the study of 
the classics and of the Bible was in the greatest vigour ; that was 
the time of such scholars as Usher and Cudworth, Selden and 
Milton. So the sublime genius of Dante was nurtured and 
matured by the study of the Bible, in connexion with the great 
spirits of Greece and Rome. Germany is now distinguished 
above all the other nations of modern Europe, for the freshness 
and originality and exuberance of its native literature; and no 
less for the ardour and success with which the study of the Scrip- 
tures and of the classics is prosecuted. 

It seems due to the subject, to add a few remarks in regard 
to the mode in which the study I have been recommending 
ought to be conducted, in order to derive from it the benefits 
which it is capable of yielding. It is a fact highly discreditable 
to our scholarship, that the study of the ancients excites com- 
paratively little interest in the mass of our students, and is 
generally entirely discontinued, so soon as the student emerges 
into active life. One grand cause of this distaste to ancient lore, 
I apprehend, is to be found in the very defective mode in which 
the ancient languages are taught in most of our public institu- 
tions. Generally there is not sufficient time devoted to prepara- 
tion for college, and the time thus spent is not always judiciously 
employed. ‘The object in preparation should be, to acquire an 
acquaintance with grammatical forms, so familiar, that the student 
may know at sight the design of every inflection, even though 
he should be ignorant of the meaning of the word. Then, in 
the succeeding part of his course, he will be able to_read for the 
thought, without being engrossed and embarrassed with un- 
known grammatical forms. After entering college, the student, 
on our present system, finds himself for the most part still con- 
fined to the repulsive and school-boy task of reading extracts— 
mere’ meagre extracts. He has no opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with any one writer, or learn to read any one book with 
facility. He seldom learns to read for the thought, but is kept 
continually upon words; he scarcely knows that it is possible 
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even to read a Greek or Latin author without the dictionary and 
grammar, or for the sake of learning any thing but how to con- 
strue and parse a few disconnected sentences. He is doing the 
same thing that he was doing at the academy, he is conscious 
of no progress, he is able to read no author, he has followed out 
no one train of thought, he has no connected view of any work. 
A man can never become familiar with a language, till he be- 
comes accustomed to read for the thought; and he will never 
feel sufficiently interested to read for the thought, while he is 
confined to disconnected extracts from various writers, and is 
permitted to become familiar with no one author, and to have 
a complete knowledge of no one treatise. What degree of in- 
terest in English literature would the foreign student acquire, 
whose reading should be confined to the English Reader and 
American Preceptor? Extracts are for those who are learning 
grammatical forms, and not for those who are learning language 
in the higher sense. No one will feel interested to study the pe- 
culiar force and bearing of each word as it is arranged in a sen- 
tence, till he has become sufficiently interested in his author, to feel 
that it is worth his while to labour for the sake of ascertaining 
his author’s exact meaning. 

The classics will never be generally appreciated, nor the study 
of them generally advantageous, till students are made familiar 
with grammatical forms before they enter college; and after- 
wards are taught to read and understand whole treatises, instead 
of construing and parsing disjointed extracts. For a college 
course of Greek, I would propose something like the follow- 
ing ; always taking it for granted, that the student is well ground- 
ed in grammar before entering. During the first year, let him 
study the Odyssey of Homer; let him be taught to observe the 
delightful pictures of ancient life and manners which it pre- 
sents; let the antiquities, the various allusions and mythologi- 
cal stories, be appropriately illustrated. In a few months he 
will become sufficiently familiar with the style and course of 
thought, to be able to read for the thoughts, and for the pleas- 
ure and instruction which reading affords. He will become 
acquainted with at least one Greek author, and have a com- 
plete idea of one Greek book ; and this is more than is now gen- 
erally gained by the whole four years’ course. Knowing that 
he can now read one book without being a slave to his lexi- 
con and grammar, he will feel as if he might read another ; he 
will see that it is possible for a Greek writer to be good for 
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something else, besides a school-boy’s task in construing and 
parsing. I donot mean that the lexicon and grammar are to be 
thrown aside; but I am sure that no one has thoroughly learned 
a language, till he has become in a good measure ce 
of these helps, till his own mind is his best lexicon and gram- 
mar; and this power can be acquired, in the first instance, only 
by the continuous study of some one good author. In the sec- 
ond year, let him in the same manner read Herodotus; and let 
the reading of Herodotus be, not the mere study of Greek 
words, but let it be a course of study in ancient history. Ina 
short time, he will become familiar with the style of Herodotus, 
and will read his history with ease and pleasure, and as he 
would read a well written history in his own language, for the 
sake of the information and entertainment which the history af- 
fords. Every Greek scholar will see why I select these two 
writers for the commencement of the college course. They are 
the most ancient and simple, the most lively and entertaining 
of the Greek writers, and their works (the Odyssey more than 
the Iliad) are peculiarly calculated to interest and improve the 
youthful mind. For the third year, I would propose Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, which gives a full and de- 
lightful account of that philosopher’s opinions and reasonings on 
all the most important topics of morality and natural religion ; 
and the Phaedo of Plato, that most finished and enchanting di- 
alogue, in which Soerates is introduced discoursing on the 
nature and immortality of the soul. By this course, four of 
the most distinguished writers, two of the most important dia- 
lects, the manners, antiquities, and history, the moral philosophy, 
and natural theology of the ancient Greeks, in their most engag- 
ing forms, may be made familiar to the student; while, on the 
present plan, he reads just enough of a variety of writers, to be 
wearied and perplexed by them all, without obtaining a com- 
plete or satisfactory idea of any. 

To connect the study of the Bible with this course, the stu- 
dent should already be familiar with Hebrew grammar, and have 
read some of the earlier and easier portions of Genesis. ‘This, if 
rightly taught, is to the young an easy acquisition ; because the 
language is so perfectly simple and regular in its structure. The 
only difficulty is at the very outset, on account of the pure ori- 
entalism of the Hebrew being in many respects so contrary to 
our occidental notions of language. Then, with the study of 
Homer, should be connected some of the oldest poetry of the 
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_ Hebrew Scriptures, as for example the most simple songs in 
the Pentateuch, the ninetieth and some other of the Psalms ; 
with Herodotus, the historical writings of Moses and the other 
Hebrew annalists ; and with Xenophon and Plato, the discours- 
es of our Lord in the Gospels of Matthew and John, and one of 
the more elaborate epistles of Paul, for, example, that to the 
Romans. ‘The comparison should be carefully carried through 
in every instance ; and thus the superiority of the Bible will be 
clearly manifested. 

On this plan, we might engage in the business of teaching the 
ancient languages with some hope of success and usefulness ; 
an interest might be excited in the classics in the highest de- 
gree auspicious to the cause of sound learning ; and the Word 
of God would, at the same time, be exerting its holy and heav- 
enly influence on the intellect-and the heart. 


Arr. V. On tHe Exonus or tue Israenites out or Eeyrr, 
AND THEIR WANDERINGS IN THE Desert. 


By the Editor. 


[WITH A MAP.] 


Ir will be the chief object of the present article, to trace the 
march and wanderings of the children of Israel, from the time 
of their miraculous passage through the Red_ sea, until their ar- 
rival on the borders of Moab and the confines of the promised 
land. This is a subject which has long been discussed by com- 
mentators, without arriving at any satisfactory results ; inasmuch 
as the whole tract of country south of Palestine, which the Is- 
raelites necessarily traversed, has remained until recently a terra 
incognita to modern geographers. Within the last few years, 
however, the researches of several travellers have torn away the 
veil of darkness which so long rested on those regions ; and it 
would therefore seem desirable to apply the results of their re- 
searches to the illustration of that part of Holy Writ, which is 
more particularly connected with these districts. I am not 
aware that this has yet been attempted by any one; certainly 
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not in the English language; and I therefore hope that the fol- 
lowing pages may prove acceptable to the reader, at least as a 
first essay to elucidate an interesting and difficult topic, and one 
which may hereafter be extended or modified by the suggestions 
of other minds, and the aid of wider and more exact geographi- 
cal investigations.’ 

As a preliminary step, it will not be improper to take a brief 
survey of that part of Egypt in which the Israelites probably re- 
sided, in order to obtain a more definite idea and. clearer view 
of their breaking up, and of their march: before arriving at the 
Red sea ; because all this must necessarily have a direct bear- 
ing on the question, At what place was the passage of the Red 
sea effected? We can here only touch upon all these points ; 
since the necessity of a fuller consideration of them has been 
superseded, by the very ample discussions of Professor Stuart 
in the second part of his Course of Hebrew Study.? Indeed, 
the present article must properly be regarded, only as a continua- 
tion of the discussions of that writer. 


I]. Land of Goshen. 


In regard to the situation of the land of Goshen, the views of 
modern writers would appear to have become in a good degree 
definitely fixed. It was most probably the tract lying eastward 


of the Pelusian arm of the Nile, towards Arabia, i. e. between 
that arm on the one side, and the Red sea and the borders of 
Palestine on the other. Commentators, however, have been 
greatly divided in respect to the situation of Goshen. Ceellarius, 
Shaw, and others, suppose it to be the region around Heliopolis, 
not far from the modern Cairo; Bryant places it in the Saitic 
nome or province ;> while Jablonsky strangely endeavours to fix 


1 The substance of this article, (as well as the accompanying map,) 
will also be found in the forthcoming American edition of Calmet’s 
Dictionary, as revised by the Editor of this work, under the articles 
Exopvus, Exara, Canaan, Gosuen, etc. The information there giv- 
en has been here moulded into a different and more connected form 
and order ; while, at the same time, this article may serve as a speci- 
men of the additions made by the Editor to that work. This edition 
of Calmet, it is hoped, may prove an acceptable as well as valuable 
present, not only to the biblical student, but also to every attentive 
reader of the Bible. 


2 Excursus I—IV. p. 153—198. 
3 Obs. on the Plagues of Egypt. 
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it near Heracleopolis in Middle Egypt, on the western bank of 
the Nile !* But most modern interpreters and travellers coin- 
cide in the view above given, that it was the part of Egypt east- 
ward of the Delta; so Michaelis, Gesenius, Rosenmiuller, Nie- 
buhr, and also the deputation of French engineers sent by Bona- 
parte to explore this country, and especially the route of the an- 
cient canal, while the French had possession of Egypt in 1799. 
In accordance, also, with this view, Professor Stuart has treated 
of the subject.6 The reasons on which this opinion is founded, 
may be briefly stated as follows. 

i The notices contained in Scripture itself—(1.) From 
Exod. xiii. 17, and 1 Chron. vii. 21, it appears that the land of 
Goshen was adjacent to the land of the Philistines, or at least 
nearer to it than the other parts of Egypt.—(2.) In Gen. xlvi. 
29, Joseph, it is said, went up from Egypt to meet his father on 
his arrival in Goshen,—a mode of expression which is always 
used in respect to those who go from Egypt towards Palestine ; 
while those who go from Palestine to Egypt are always said to 
go down.—(3.) According to Gen. xlv. 10, Goshen was not far 
from (was near to) the royal residence of the kings of Egypt 
at that time, which according to Josephus was Memphis, but ac- 
cording to Ps. Ixxviii. 12, 43, was Zoan or Tanis, on the second 
branch of the Nile, and within the Delta. In either case, the 
reference supports our view of the situation of Goshen.— 
(4) The Israelites set off from Rameses, Ex. xii. 37, the me- 
tropolis of Goshen, and probably near the centre of the pro- 
vince, and reached the Red sea in three days; or perhaps 
in two, if Etham lay at its northern extremity, in the edge 
of the desert. This would have been impossible, had they come 
from the vicinity of the Nile.—(5.) The probable sites of the 
cities built in Goshen by the Israelites, as Rameses and Pithom, 
are found in this region. 

II. With the above notices agree also those existing in the 
ancient translators of the Scriptures, and in other writers.— 
(1.) The Seventy, who made their version in Egypt, and who 
are consequently of great authority in every thing relative to that 
country, give the Hebrew name in Gen. xlv. 10, by Ieoév ’4oa- 
Bias, Goshen of Arabia, manifestly signifying that Goshen 


4 In his eight Dissertations on the Land of Goshen, Opera, ed. Te 
Water, Vol. II. 


5 Course of Heb. Study, Vol. II. Excurs. IT. p. 158. 
Vol. II. No. 8. 94 
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was on the east of the Nile. Indeed the name of Arabia was 
sometimes applied to all that part of Egypt and Ethiopia which 
lies between the Nile and the Red sea; and especially the so 
called Arabian nome (vopog Agafias) was in the tract which 
we assign to Goshen.® In another place, Gen. xlvi. 28, for the 
Hebrew reading land of Goshen, they put xa0° ‘Howwy nodw 
eig ynv “Papeoon, to Herodpolis in the land of Rameses; from 
which we may gather that the city of Herodpolis was reckoned 
to Goshen, and that the whole country was sometimes called 
Rameses, after its capital—(2.) Josephus evidently reckons He- 
liopolis to Goshen ;7 following probably the Septuagint version of 
Ex. i. 11, where, in enumerating the cities built by the Israel- 
ites, in addition to Rameses and Pithom, they mention also On, 
which is Heliopolis. On our hypothesis, this city might have 
been in quite the south-western corner of Goshen. In confirmation 
of this, we may also remark, that according to Niebuhr,* there 
exist large mounds of ruins about eight or nine miles N. E. of 
Heliopolis, which are still called Tel el Ihid, Hills of the Jews, 
or Turbet el Ihiid, Graves of the Jews. It is however very pos- 
sible, that these ruins are to be referred back only to the time of 
the temple of Onias, in the reign of the Ptolemies.—(3.) The au- 
thority of Saadias, the Arabic translator, is here very great, as 
he was himself an Egyptian, Fyumensis ; he always, for Goshen, 
puts Sedir. ‘This was the name of a fortress and of the region 
around it, in the Egyptian province Sharkiyeh, in which also 
was the nome Tarabia,® (the Arabian nome of Ptolemy,) as is 
shewn by De Sacy and also by Quatremére.® In accordance 
with this view is also the testimony of Makrizi, the celebrated 
Arabian writer, who describes the land of Goshen as being the 
country eround Bilbeis, and extending to the land of the Ama- 
lekites. 


6 Ptolem. Geogr. IV. 5. Plin. V. 9. 

7 Antigq. II. 7. 6. 

* See Niebuhr’s Reisebeschr. I. p. 100, 213. 

8 So called in the Coptic manuscripts; see Champollion’s Egypte 
on les Pharaons, I. p. 75. Quatremére’s Mémoires sur [ Egypte, 1. 
Pp- 

9 De Sacy Mémoire sur la Version Arabe des Livres de Moise & 
Pusage des Samaritains, p.71 sq. Quatremére, 1. c. 

10 De Sacy ibid. p.73. Quatremére ib. p. 53. For all these refer- 
ences, see also Rosenmueller’s Bibl, Geograph. III, p. 246 sq.—The 
different views respecting the situation of Goshen have been collect- 
ed by Bellermann, in his Handb. der bibl. Lit. IV. p. 191 sq. 
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With the above hypothesis, agrees well also the general char- 
acter of this district. It is in general not susceptible of tillage, 
because it lies for the most part beyond the reach of the inunda- 
tions of the Nile; but it is so much the more adapted to the uses 
of nomadic shepherds, such as were Jacob and his sons, and 
was consequently for them the best of the land; Gen. xlvii. 6, 
11. So true was this, that even in later times, after the conquest 
of Egypt by the Mohammedans, the region around Bilbeis (the 
land of Goshen) was assigned to the Arabian nomadic tribes, 
who had taken part in the conquest, as their appropriate portion." 

This tract of country in general, or isthmus, is described by 
M. Roziére, a member of the French deputation above-men- 
tioned, as a vast plain, but little elevated above the sea; now 
and then having a rolling surface; interspersed also with hills, 
in general small, steep on one side, and gradual on the other. 
It is every where intersected by valleys, (wadys,) wide, but not 
deep, apparently made by the Nile and the rains. In these, 
eee | during the rainy season, there is abundance of grass, 

ushes, and other vegetation, on which the camels that cross the 
deserts in caravans, are fed. In general, the whole plain is 
covered with more or less of vegetation, excepting those parts 
where drift-sands compose the principal part of the soil, or 
where there are salt lagoons, near which the whole soil is covered 
or mixed with saline excrescences. 

In February, 1827, the Rev. Mr Smith, American missionary, 

assed with a caravan direct from Bilbeis to El] Arish, on the 
rders of Palestine, across the desert, and of course through 
the northern part of the district of Goshen. From Bilbeis they 
travelled the first day over an immense plain of coarse sand, al- 
most entirely destitute of vegetation. “ Afterwards,” he observes, 
“the desert became uneven and hilly, and presented a great 
variety of surface and prospect. As we advanced, the fine mova- 
ble sand increased, forming little hillocks around the shrubs, and 
covering the tops of the highest hills with immense drifts, formed 
and shaped in the same manner as banks of snow. Several 
species of evergreen shrubs, resembling our whortleberry bush, 
find sustenance in the sand of the desert, and are scattered in 
some places more, and in others less thickly, over the whole of 
it. Of grass I saw none, except a little in a very few places, 
growing in bogs, as if in swamps. It is on the shrubs just men- 


11 Quatremére, Mem. I. p. 60. 
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tioned, that the Bedouins pasture their flocks. Of these we saw 
none until the fifth day; after that, many, which were always 
composed of goats and sheep together, and attended by fe- 
males.” !? 

A very striking feature of this region of country, or Goshen, 
is the great valley of Saba Byar, i. e. seven wells, through which 

ssed the ancient canal that united the Nile with the Red sea. 

his canal was found by the French engineers to be still in a 
state of preservation in many parts of it. The first section of it 
begins near the head of the Red sea, just north of Suez, so call- 
ed, and runs up through a low wady to the so called Bitter lakes, 
about thirteen and a half miles. The second section consists of 
the basin of these lakes, which runs in a north-westerly direction 
about twenty seven miles, and the bottom of which is from twenty 
to fifty-four feet lower than the high-water mark of the Red sea. 
The third section of the canal runs from Serapeum, at the head 
of these lakes westward, through the above-mentioned wady 
Saba Byar, about thirty-nine miles, to Abasseh, at the western 
end of the wady, where it joins the valley of the Nile. The 
fourth and last section runs from Abasseh to Bubastis, (Pi Be- 
seth, Ezek. xxx. 17,) which was on the Pelusiac, or eastern 
branch of the Nile, about twelve miles from Abasseh. The 
whole valley of Saba Byar, from Abasseh to Serapeum, is sub- 
ject to be overflowed by the Nile, when fully swelled. In 1800, 
while the French were there, the Nile not only flowed into the 
valley, but broke through a great dyke near the middle of it, 
and penetrated almost to the Bitter lakes. ‘The water on this 
occasion, in some parts of the valley, was from twenty to thirty 
feet deep. The soil is consequently covered by the rich depos- 
it of the Nile, and is of the same character as that of the rest of 
Egypt near the Nile, though not so deep. Sweet water is eve- 
ry where found in it on digging a few feet. The canal ran 
along the northern side of this valley, upon the bill or ascent 
which bounds it on that side.” 

A similar, but more extensive, valley still farther to the south 
and west, is mentioned by Mr. Smith on his route from Bilbeis 
to El Arish. Soon after leaving Bilbeis, they struck off to the 
right into the desert. Afterwards, he says, “ We passed one 


12 Stuart’s Course of Heb. Study, II. p. 165. 


13 Description de I’ Egypte, (by the French deputation,) Tom. 
VIII. p. 111 sq. 
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tract of land, the features of which were so distinctly marked as 
to excite considerable curiosity. It was a sort of valley, a little 
lower than the surrounding country, into which we descended, 
about ten and a half hours [some thirty-five miles] from Bil- 
beis. It extends north-west and south-east, descending towards 
the Nile, and narrowing in this direction. We were told that 
the Nile occasionally flows up this valley to the spot where we 
crossed it. ‘Towards the south-east, it gradually ascends, and 
widens into an immense plain, the limits of which, in that direc- 
tion, we could not discern. From this plain, the eastern ex- 
tremity of Suez mountain, [Attaka or Ettaga,] which now for 
the first time showed itself, bore south by east. The soil of this 
tract was a dark mould. I do not doubt that water might be 
found in any part of it, by digging a few feet. Indeed, after 
travelling upon it four and a half hours, [about fourteen or fif- 
teen miles,] we came to a well only twelve or fifteen feet deep, 
but sufficiently copious to water the [two hundred] camels and 
fill the water skins of the whole caravan, and containing the only 
sweet water that we found in the desert, all the other wells be- 
ing brackish. It is called 46u Suair. Having seen how ex- 
tensively artificial irrigation is practised in Egypt, I was easily 
persuaded that this whole tract might once have been under the 
highest state of cultivation.” 4 

Valleys or wadys like these would furnish to the Israelites an 
abundance of fertile soil to live upon, with the opportunity of 
pasturing their flocks in the surrounding deserts. That this was, 
therefore, the best of the land of Egypt for the Hebrews, is 
manifest ; that it was so also for the Bedouin tribes who helped 
the Mohammedans to conquer Egypt, has been mentioned 
above; and that at a still later period it was regarded as @ne of 
the wealthiest portions of Egypt, is apparent from a circum- . 
stance mentioned in De Sacy’s translation of Abdollatiph’s De- 
scription of Egypt. Appended to that work is a valuation of the 
Egyptian provinces, made in A. D. 1376, for the purposes of 
taxation. The province Sharkiyeh (Goshen) is there said to 
contain 380 towns and villages, and is valued at 1,411,875 
dinars ; a valuation higher than that of any of the other prov- 
inces (except one) either of Lower or Upper Egypt.?® 

As cities of Goshen, are mentioned Pithom and Rameses ; 


ee + Oi 


M4 Stuart, |. c. p. 166. 
15 De Sacy, Relat. d’Egypte par Abd-allatif, p. 593 sq. 
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the former, doubtless the Patoumos of the Greeks, on the canal, 
near the western embouchure of the wady Saba Byar ;!° and the 
latter situated probably about the middle of that valley, at Abou- 
keyshid, a place where ruins are still found. This is the opin- 
ion of M. Roziére and Du Bois Aymé, and also of lord Va- 
lentia ;” it is adopted and confirmed by Champollion ;!® and is 
followed by Rosenmiiller and Professor Stuart. This, as we 
have seen above, (Il. 1,) is doubtless the Rameses, from which 
the Israelites are said in Ex. xii. 37, to have set out upon their 
journey. If thus located, Rameses lay on the borders of the 
great canal; or, if this were not yet in existence, it lay in the 
great valley or wady, up which the waters of the Nile flowed, 
So as sometimes nearly to meet those of the Bitter lakes, which 
anciently were doubtless connected with the Red Sea. It would 
thus have been not far from forty miles distant from Suez. 

Such then would seem to have been the situation and general 
character of the land of Goshen; and such the location of its 
principal cities. 


Il. Route of the Israelites towards the Red Sea. 


We turn now to consider the departure of the Israelites out of 
the land of Goshen, and their route towards the Red sea. 

We are told in Ex. xii. 37, and Num. xxxiii. 3, that the 
children of Israel departed from Rameses “ on the fifteenth day 
of the first month, on the morrow after the passover.” It is 
therefore not improbable, that in expectation of the permission 
of Pharaoh to depart, so often foretold by Jehovah, the Israelites 
had already congregated at Rameses, during the continuance of 
the previous plagues. This probability is strengthened by the 
fact, that Pharaoh had already several times given this permis- 
sion; although he had ever retracted it after the ceasing of each 
plague. Before the last great plague, too, the Israelites were 











16 Champollion, Egypte sous les Pharaons, II. p. 58. : 

17 Mod. Traveller in Arabia, Amer. edit. p. 185. 

18 Egypte sous le Pharaons, II. 88 sq.—Strabo speaks of Herodpolis 
in the following manner, XVI. 4. 2. °Am0 “Hower nolews, i tus bo- 
tw moog tH Neild puyos tov °AgaBiov xoinov. Pliny also men- 
tions it as the chief city of a nome of the like name, Hist. Nat. V. 9. 
The Egyptian name was 4ouari, according to Champollion, |. c. 

19 Stuart, |. c. p. 173. Mod. Traveller in Arabia, p. 185 Amer. edit. 
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directed to borrow of their neighbours jewels of gold and silver, 
Ex. xi. 2,3; in order to be ready to depart at a moment’s 
warning. It would therefore seem reasonable to suppose, that 
the people were already collected at Rameses as a rendezvous, 
waiting the signal of departure from their leader, like the great 
Hadj caravans of modern days; that they celebrated there the 
passover on its first institution, on the night of, i.e. according to 
the Jewish mode of reckoning, the night preceding, the fourteenth 
day of the first month ; that Moses and Aaron, being called by 
Pharaoh soon after midnight, and dismissed by him from the 
capital immediately, were able to reach Rameses so as to have 
the Israelites break up from thence on the morning of the fifteenth 
day. This would allow Moses nearly or quite thirty hours in 
which to reach Rameses, viz. the remainder of the fourteenth 
night, the whole of the fourteenth day, and the whole of the fif- 
teenth night,—a time amply sufficient for this purpose, since even 
caravans often pass between Cairo and Suez, a distance of nearly 
100 miles, in about the same number of hours.—This supposition 
permits us to understand Num. xxxiii. 3, in its full and literal 
sense; nor do I well see how any other can be assigned to it. 
From Rameses (Heroépolis), Moses had before him the choice 
of two routes to Palestine ; the direct one along the coast of the 
Mediterranean to El Arish, and the more circuitous one by the 
head of the Red sea and the desert of mount Sinai. The Lord 
directed the latter; Ex. xiii. 17, 18. This would appear to 
have been a known and travelled way, by which passed doubt- 
less the commerce that must have subsisted between Egypt 
and Arabia, and leading probably around the present head of 
the Red sea, at the same, or nearly the same point, where the 
caravans now pass. ‘The first day’s march was to Succoth, a 
Hebrew word signifying booths, being probably nothing more than 
a usual place of encampment. The second day brought them 
to Etham, “ in the edge of the desert,” Ex. xiii. 20. Num. xxxiii. 
5. We know that the encampments of caravans in every age are 
regulated by the situation of watering-places; and if we may 
suppose that these watering-places have remained the same from 
remote ages, then we may well coincide with Niebubr and 
others, who have found Etham in the modern Adjeroud. This 
is now a fort or castle, which in Niebuhr’s time was in ruins, but 
has been repaired by the present pasha of Egypt,” who keeps a 


20 Niebuhr’s Reisebeschr. I. p, 216 Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria 
etc. p. 454. 
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garrison there. In it is a well two hundred and fifty feet deep, 
the wheels of which are put in motion only to fill the great tank 
before the time of the great annual Hadj caravan ; during the rest 
of the year the building which encloses the well, is kept shut up and 
locked. Burckhardt was once detained there for two days ; and 
the only water to be had was that of the tank, which was then sa- 
line, putrid, and of a yellow green colour.*! The garrison are 
usually supplied with water from the well Emshash, about two 
miles farther west. Adjeroud lies about twelve miles N. W. of 
Suez, and is literally in the “ edge of the desert,” being the first 
place where the caravans from Cairo find water. 

Had now the Israelites pursued the usual route from Adjeroud 
or Etham, they would have taken a course due east, and passed 
around the head of the gulf, where the Hadj caravan now pass- 
es. Admitting, as we must, that the sea was then higher than it 
now is, and extended further up ; still, the nature of the ground 
is such, that there must have been an easy ford at that point, 
which is now dry. Of this we shall speak again in the sequel. 
Instead of taking this route, the Lord directed the Israelites to 
turn off from the direct and usual way, (not turn back,) and 
take a position which brought the gulf directly in front of them. 
It is worthy of remark, that Niebuhr here uses the very same 
language “ The caravans,” he says, “which go from Cairo 
to Mount Sinai or Mecca, pass on from Adjeroud eastward 
round the extreme point of the Red sea; we however turned oo 
here, and travelled in a more southern direction nearly S. E. 
three hours (about nine miles) to Bir Suez.” 

This Bir Suez, or Well of Suez, is about three miles from the 
city. There is here a copious spring enclosed by a massive 
building, whence the water is drawn up by wheels turned by ox- 
en, and emptied into a large stone tank on the outside of the 
building. In Niebuhr’s time, it was drawn up by hand. The 
water is brackish, but serves for drinking. If now we may 
suppose, that this was a watering-place 3400 years ago, and 
even then perhaps defended by a tower, it would correspond en- 
tirely to Migdol, between which and the sea the Israelites next en- 
camped. It is so assumed by Niebuhr, and he is followed by 
most critics ; although it must be, of course, a matter of conjec- 
ture. Pi-hahiroth is most probably an Egyptian word, signify- 


21 Burckhardt, ibid. p. 628. 
22 Burckhardt, ibid. p. 465. Niebuhr’s Reisebeschr. I. p. 217. 
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ing a place of sedge; the other, or Hebrew signification, mouth 
of the caves, being less probable, as there is no trace of caverns 
in the whole region. bf Baal-zephon there is no trace remain- 
ing ; unless we suppose it to have been the ancient Clysma or 
Arsinoé, called afterwards Kolsum by the Arabs, which lay just 
north of the present site of Suez.” 

We have thus far traced the probable route of the Israelites 
from Rameses to the Red Sea near Suez; a distance of about 
forty miles in three days. A greater distance than this they 
could not well be expected to travel in that time, since their 
numbers were “ six hundred thousand men on foot, besides chil- 
dren, and a mixed multitude, and flocks and herds, even very 
much cattle,” Ex. xii. 37, 38. In this interval, Pharaoh had 
pursued them with his cavalry and chariots, xiv. 9, from the 
vicinity of the Nile, a distance of at least one hundred miles, and 
overtook them here on the borders of the sea. In this position 
the Egyptians might well say that the Israelites were “ entan- 
gled in the land, the desert hath shut them in ;” for they now 
had the sea in front, the mountains of Attaka on their right, the 
desert in their rear, while the way by which they had come was 
occupied by the Egyptian army. it was only a miracle which _ 
could rescue them from impending destruction.—We find also 
in all these circumstances, a confirmation of the opinion, that 
Rameses was not Heliopolis (near Cairo), nor any place in the 
vicinity of the Nile; since it would have been impossible for 
such a company to have travelled the distance of one hundred 
miles in three days. 


Ill. Passage of the Red Sea. 


All the foregoing premises lead irresistibly to the conclusion, 
that the Israelites passed through the Red sea at, or in the vi- 
cinity of, the modern city of Suez. 

The traveller, in going from Adjeroud to Suez, sees this city 
while yet distant from it, lying apparently at the eastern part of 
the broad northern end of the gulf, which here presents a 
coast of five or six miles in length, running nearly east and 
west. But at the N. E. angle of the gulf, and still east of the city, 


23 Niebuhr’s Reisebeschr. I. 218. Quatremére’s Mem. sur? 
I. 162. Description de VEgypte, (par la Commission,) XI. 306, 
Edrisii Africa, ed. Hartmann, p. 448 sq. 
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is an ivlet or arm of the sea which extends farther north, and 
which formerly doubtless communicated with the Bitter lakes. 
This part of the gulf, which thus flows up by Suez, seems, at 
first, in comparison with the rest of the gulf, to have only the 
breadth of a river, and to be almost too small for the scene of a 
miracle so celebrated. But when it is remembered that this arm, 
directly opposite the city, is almost three quarters of a mile 
broad, and that further north it is much broader ; and when we 
call to mind also that the gulf bas evidently retired from its an- 
cient limits ; this difficulty vanishes.** That the sea has thus 
retired, is stated by Niebuhr, and by Du Bois Aymé and other 
travellers. The proofs of the fact it is not necessary here to 
adduce ; except to remark, that the ancient Clysma or Kolsum, 
the ruins of which are now to be seen about three quarters of a 
mile to the northward of Suez, appears to have been once the 
head of navigation, and to have been abandoned on account of 
the retreating of the waters, or perhaps the filling up of the sea 
by sand. Atthe present day, the tide rises here about six feet ;*6 
and during the ebb, the arm of the sea over against Suez is dai- 
ly forded. Niebuhr forded it on his return from Mount Sinai ; 
he and his companion on dromedaries, and their Arabs on foot ; 
and the water came hardly up to the knees of the latter.* 
Ebrenberg remarks, upon his map, that the sea is here daily ford- 
ed at the time of ebb; and that the place is still called Dorb el 
Yahudi, the Jews’ passage. 

The circumstances then of the miraculous passage, were these. 
Hemmed in as they were on all sides, the Israelites began to 
despair of escape, and to murmur against Moses, Ex. xiv. 11, 
12. Jehovah now directed Moses to stretch out his rod over 
the sea ; “ and the Lord caused the sea to flow (go, °>5") by a 
strong east wind all that night, and made the sea dry, and the 
waters were divided. And the children of Israel went into the 
midst of the sea upon the dry (ground) ; and the waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand and on their left,” Ex. xiv. 
21, 22. It would follow, that the Israelites, who were probably 
all night upon the alert, entered on the passage towards morn- 


*4 Niebuhr’s Beschreib. von Arabien, p. 410. 


%5 Niebuhr, ibid. p.403, 404. Description de Egypte, Tom. VIII. 
, 114 sq. Tom. XI. p. 371 sq. Tom. XVIIL. p. 341 sq. 


6 Two French metres. Deser. de "Egypte, VIII. 114 sq. 
27 Reisebeschr. I. p. 252. 
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ing. “The Egyptians pursued and went in after them” and, 
‘in the morning watch” the Lord “troubled the host of the 
Egyptians ;” “ and Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, 
and the sea returned to his strength when then morning appear- 
ed, and the Egyptians fled against it,—and the waters returned 
and covered all the host of Pharaoh, etc.” xiv. 23—28. 

The first remark which here obviously presents itself is, that 
the miracle wrought by Jehovah in this case, was of that class 
which may be termed mediate ; it was not a direct suspension 
of, or interference with, the laws of nature ; but an extraordina- 
ry, a miraculous adaption of those laws, to produce a given re- 
sult. ‘The object was, to divide the waters of the Red sea; and 
this, for aught we can know, God might as well have done here 
by a word, or without the intervention of any natural cause, as 
afterwards the Jordan, Josh. iii. 16. But the Lord chose here 
to employ the intervention of a natural cause; and therefore 
sent a strong east wind (Mt¥ OMP 195); under which (oP) 
the Hebrew usus loquendi permits us to understand any wind 
blowing from the eastern quarter, and therefore a north east 
wind. Jehovah’s agent in this case being therefore a natural 
one, (only miraculously sent,) we are entitled to look for natu- 
ral effects; and one needs only to inspect Niebuhr’s large chart 
of this point,?° in order to perceive, that a strong north east 
wind, acting here upon the ebb tide, even when the level of the 
sea was much higher than at present, would necessarily have 
had the effect to drive the waters out of the small arm of the sea by 
Suez, and leave the shallower portions in this narrow part dry ; 
while the more northern part, where the water was deeper, 
would still remain covered. Thus the waters would be divided, 
and be as a wall to the Israelites on the right hand and on the left. 

Another obvious remark is, that after the northeast wind had 
thus operated with the ebb tide, to drive out the waters from the 
arm of the sea, and also from the whole western head of the 
gulf, to a far greater extent than usual, when this wind came to 
be lulled, and the waters to return, they would return not only 
with the usual power of the flood tide, but also with a force of 
reaction proportional to the degree in which they had been dri- 
ven out by the strong wind. Even at the present day, as has 
been stated above, the tides rise at this point about six feet, and 


sometimes eight feet; and are not without great danger to 
sons who attempt to cross at any other than the proper time.. a 


28 No. XXIV in his Description of Arabia. 
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1799, Bonaparte, in returning from an excursion to the wells of 
Ayoun Mousa, attempted the ford ; it was already late and grew 
dark ; the tide rose, and flowed with greater rapidity than had 
been expected ; so thatthe General and his suite were exposed 
to the greatest danger, although they had guides well acquainted 
with the groued.* Since then it is even now the fact, that 
the return of the ordinary flood tide is so dangerous to those 
who are ex ‘to it; much more may we draw the conclu- 
sion, that when the level of the sea was higher, and the return 
of the flood was accompanied and augmented by the reflux 
of the waters as driven out by the strong east wind, there 
was a power and magnitude of the returning sea sufficient to 
overwhelm and destroy the host of the Egyptians. We sup- 
pose that there is here a sufficient cause, by which to account 
for the destruction of the Egyptians, in one sense, on natural 
grounds, i.e. the result of natural means miraculously applied. 
Still, however, it is apparent, that the Lord interfered to disquiet 
the host of the Egyptians, and bring them into such a state that 
the reflux of the waters would more powerfully affect them. In 
Ex. xiv. 24, 25, it is said, that the Lord “ troubled the host of 
the Egyptians, and took off their chariot wheels etc.” so that the 
Egyptians cried, “ Let us fly from the face of Israel; for the 
Lord fighteth for them against the Egyptians.” It was probably 
in the confusion and dismay of disappointment and incipient 
flight, that the waters thus returned upon them and overwhelmed 
them. 

In thus stating the grounds on which the opinion rests, that 
the Israelites must have passed through the Red sea at or near 
Suez, we have at the same time adduced the arguments which 
go to shew, that they could not well have crossed it at any other 
point. Niebuhr, who also places the passage at Suez, supposes 

meses, whence the Israelites set off, to have been near Heliop- 
olis, or Cairo. This we have seen above to be inadmissible, 
because of the distance, which it would have been impos- 
sible for such a multitude to traverse in three days. The 
same remark applies also to the hypothesis, that they took a 
more southern route, and crossed the Red sea at a more south- 
ern point, viz. Bedea, as it is called by Niebuhr, or Touarek, 
according to the French geographers, a little north of the Wady 
ebe and Buhs, as marked on our map. This hypothesis is 








Note of Du Bois Aymé, Descript. de ’Egypte VIL. 114 seq. 
senm. Bibl. Geog. IIT. p. 265, 266. 
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founded on the supposition, that the Israelites set off from the 
vicinity of the Nile at or near Bassetfn, a little above Cairo ; and 
passed to the southward of the Mokattam mountain, through a 
wady, or series of wadys, called Wady Tia, which terminates 
at the Red sea in the Wady Bedea or Touarek. But there are 
insuperable objections to this hypothesis,. growing out of what 
has been already adduced. First, the distance from the Nile, as 
above hinted, which cannot be less than from eighty to one hun- 
dred miles. Secondly, the breadth of the sea, which is here 
from fifteen to twenty miles across,*° and which therefore such 
a multitude could not have traversed in a small part of a night, 
as we have seen was probably the case with the Israelites. 
Thirdly, as the Lord effected the division of the waters by means 
of a strong east or northeast wind, acting probably with the 
ebb of the tide, the passage could have taken place at no point, 
where such a wind would not naturally have produced this ef- 
fect. At Suez, we have seen, this would have been the case. 
But at Bedea, or the point in question, no such effect could have 
been produced by it. 

It is singular, that previous to the time of Niebulr, almost all 
commentators, both ancient and modern, had united in fixing 
upon Bedea, or some point still lower down, as the place of 
passage ; chiefly, it would seem, on the ground, that the broad- 
er the sea, the greater the miracle. Niebuhr supposed for a 
time, that he was the first to regard Suez as the point of pas- 
sage; until he found that Le Clere had in general terms made 
the supposition ;** and that Eusebius also had affirmed that the 
Israelites passed through the sea at Clysma. It is no less sin- 
gular, that since the time of Niebuhr, all travellers and scientific 
men who have visited the spot, have united in general in the 
same opinion as to the place of passage. So much do occu- 
lar inspection and scientific investigation, outweigh all the the- 
ories and hypotheses of learned speculation and @ priori rea- 
soning. 

We have thus completed our remarks upon the exodus of 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, including the passage of 
the Red sea. They are indeed only preliminary to our main 


30 Niebuhr’s Reisebeschr. I. p. 230. 


31 In his Essay de Maris Idumaei Trajectione, annexed to the fi 
volume of his Commentary; see also his map in the same volum 
Niebuhr’s Beschr. von Arabien, p. 413. 
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object ; and many points are left untouched, for which we must 
refer to the work of Prof. Stuart so often mentioned ; although 
the discussion has already extended itself to an unexpected 


length. 


IV. From the Red Sea to Mount Sinai. 


We are now prepared to present the view which we have 
taken, of the journeyings of the Israelites through the deserts, 
after having passed through the Red sea near Suez. 

It will be recollected, that we have two mostly parallel ac- 
counts of these journeyings of the Israelites. The first is the 
regular historical account, until their arrival at Sinai, in Ex. 
xv. 22.—xix. 2, and again after their departure from Sinai, in 
Num. x. 11, 12, and the following chapters. Some supplementa- 
ry accounts are also given in the two first chapters of Deuterono- 
my, and in Deut. x. 6,7. The second account is in Num. 
xxxiii; and is apparently intended as a regular recapitulation, 
or one general view, of all the different stations of the Israelites 
during their wanderings, from their breaking up at Rameses, 
until their arrival on the confines of the promised land. It is 
only by a careful comparison of all these accounts, that we can 
hope to arrive at any accurate results. 

From the passage of the Red sea to mount Sinai, the stations 
of the Israelites mentioned, are, (1.) Marah, after a march of 
three days through the wilderness of Shur. Here the water was 
bitter, and the Lord showed Moses a tree, which when he had 
cast into the waters, they were made sweet, Ex. xv. 22 sq.— 
2.) Elim, with twelve wells of water, and seventy palm trees, 

x. xv. 27.—(3.) Encampment by the sea-shore, Num. xxxiii. 
10.—(4.) The wilderness of Sin, between Elim and Sinai, 
where manna was first given, Ex. xvi. 1.—(5.) Dophkah.— 
(6.) Alush.—(7.) Rephidim, called also Massah and Meribah, 
Ex. xvii. 1—7.—(8.) Sinai. Among these, of Rephidim it can 
only be said, that it was near Sinai, probably on the west or 
north-west of that mountain; in which direction the Israelites 
must have approached Sinai. Dophkah and Alush are not 
mentioned in Exodus, and nothing more can be known about 
them. The other stations it will be less difficult to trace. We 
ee: do better than to take Burckhardt as our chief guide, who 

ravelled over the same route in the year 1516; subjoining, how- 
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ever, explanatory extracts from other travellers. As the whole 
wepeet is interesting, our extracts will be copious. 

the 25th of April, 1816, Burckhardt left Suez. “The 
tide was then at flood, and we were obliged to make the tour of 
the whole creek north of the town, which at low water can be 
forded. [Hereabouts we suppose the Israelites to have crossed. } 
In winter time, and immediately after. the rainy season, this cir- 
cuit is rendered still greater ; because the low grounds to the 
northward of the creek are then inundated, and become so 
swampy, that the camels cannot pass them. We rode one hour 
and three quarters in a straight line northwards, after passing, 
close by the town, several mounds of rubbish, which afford no 
object of curiosity except a few large stones, supposed to be the 
ruins of Clysma or Arsinoé. We then turned eastwards, just at 
the point where the remains of the ancient canal are very dis- 
tinetly visible; two swellings of the ground, of which the eastern 
is about eight or ten feet bigh, and the western somewhat less, 
run in a straight line northwards, parallel with each other, at the 
distance of about twenty three feet. They begin at a few hun- 
dred paces to the north-west of high-water mark, from whence 
northwards the ground is covered with a saline crust.“ We 
turned the point of this inlet, and halted for a short time at the 


32 See Burekhardt’s Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 470 
sq. passim. In the following extracts, the reader may perceive a 
similarity to those in the Modern Traveller in Arabia, Amer. edit. p. 
113 sq. The present article, however, was written before the Editor 
had seen that work ; and the reason of the resemblance is simply the 
fact, that extracts have been made by two writers from the same au- 
thor, and for the same object. The resemblance, however, extends 
no farther than the approach to mount Sinai. 


33 At a later period, 1822, Riippell traversed the same ground, in 
order to gain the great Hadj route to Akaba. The following is his 
account, which, as well as that of Burckhardt, is here inserted, as 
elucidating the nature of the ground in this region, and tending to 
shew that the sea had anciently a higher level. “ My small caravan,” 
he says, “left Suez April, 21, 1822, under the protection of five chiefs. 
Our way lay along the conical mounds of rubbish, about three quar- 
ters of a mile north of the city, supposed to be the ruins of Kolsum. 
Northeastwardly from these ruins, we travelled for half an hour [a 
mile and a half} along the bed of the ancient canal, which once con- 
nected the Red sea with the Nile. This bed seems to have been 
about one hundred feet wide, and there is no trace of the banks hav- 
ing been walled up.” Ritppell’s Reisen, Franckf. 1829, p. 241. 


* 
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wells of Ayoun Mousa, the fountains of Moses, under the date- 
trees. We rested [for the night] at two hours and three quar- 
ters from the wells, in the plain called El Kordhye.” These 
fountains, according to Niebuhr, lie about eight miles south of 
the point opposite Suez, (which bears from them N. W. 30° 
W.) and about a mile and a half from the shore of the gulf, 
which is here not far from six miles broad. This traveller re- 
marks that “ water is found here in different places on digging 
holes a foot deep in the ground ; and the so called wells of Mo- 
ses, of which I counted five, were not deeper than this. They 
were not stoned at all, and become immediately full of sand and 
dirt, so soon as one undertakes to draw water fromthem. Ve 
little water flows from them, which soon loses itself in the sand.” 
Here, not improbably, the Hebrews rested, after the passage 
through the sea; when Moses and the people sang their trium- 
phal song. Hence “they went out into the wilderness of Shur, 
and went three days in the wilderness, and found no water,” Ex. 
xv. 22. With this corresponds the account of Burckhardt. 
“April 26th. We proceeded over a barren, sandy, and 
gravelly plain, called El Ahtha, direction south by east. For 
about an hour the plain was uneven; we then entered upon a 
widely extended flat, in which we continued south-south-east. 
Low mourtains, the commencement of the chain of Tyh, run 
parallel with the road, ta the left, about eight miles distant. At the 
end of four hours and a half, we halted for a few hours in Wady 
Seder, which takes its name of Wady only from being overflowed 
with water when the rains are very copious. Its natural forma- 
tion by no means entitles it to be called a valley, its level being 
only a few feet lower than that of the desert on both sides. 
Some thorny trees grow in it, but no herbs for pasture. We 
continued our way south by east over the plain, which was 
alternately gravelly, sandy, and stony. At the end of seven 
hours and a half we reached Wady Wardan, a valley or bed of 
a torrent, similar in its nature to the former, but broader. Near 
its extremity, at the sea side, it is several miles in breadth. A 
low chain of sand-hills begins here to the west, near the sea; 
and the eastern mountains approach the road. At nine hours 
and a half, south-south-east, the eastern mountains form a junc- 
tion with the western hills. At ten hours we entered a hilly 
country; at ten hours and three quarters we rested for the 


~ 33 Niebuhr’s Reisebeschr. I. p. 225. 
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night in a barren valley among the hills, called Wady Amara. 

e met with nobody in this route except a party of Yembo 
merchants, who had landed at Tor, and were travelling to 
Cairo. 

“ April 27th. We travelled over uneven, hilly ground, grav- 
elly and flinty. At one hour and three quarters, we passed the 
well of Howara, around which a few date-trees grow. Niebuhr 
travelled the same route, but his guides probably did not lead 
him to this well, which lies among hills about two hundred 
paces out of the road. The water of the well of Howara is so 
bitter, that men cannot drink it; and even camels, if not very 
thirsty, refuse to taste it.” This well Burckhardt justly supposes 
to be the Marah of the Israelites; and in this opinion Mr ake, 
Gesenius, and Rosenmiiller, concur. 

“ From Ayoun Mousa to the well of Howara we had travelled 
fifteen hours and a quarter for not far from forty-eight miles. ] 
Referring to this distance, it appears probable that this is the 
desert of three days, mentioned in the Scriptures to have been 
crossed by the Israelites immediately after their passing the 
Red sea; and at the end of which they arrived at Marah. In 
moving with a whole nation, the march may well be supposed to 
have occupied three days; and the bitter well at Marah, which 
was sweetened by Moses, corresponds exactly to that at Howara. 
This is the usual route to mount Sinai, and was probably, there- 
fore, that which the Israelites took on their escape from Egypt ; 
provided it be admitted that they crossed the sea at Suez, as 
Niebuhr, with good reason, conjectures. There is no other road 
of three days’ march in the way from Suez towards Sinai, nor is 
there any other well absolutely bitter on the whole of this coast. 
The complaints of the bitterness of the water by the children of 
Israel, who had been accustomed to the sweet water of the Nile, 
are such as may be daily heard from the Egyptian servants and 
peasants who travel in Arabia. Accustomed from their youth to 
the excellent water of the Nile, there is nothing which they so 
much regret in countries distant from Egypt; nor is there any 
eastern people who feel so keenly the want of good water, as the 
present natives of Egypt. With respect to the means employed 
by Moses to render the waters of the well sweet, I have fre- 
quently inquired among the Bedouins in different parts of Arabia, 
whether they possessed any means of effecting such a change, by 
throwing wood into it, or by any other process; but I never” 
could learn that such an art was known. 


Vol. Il. No. 8. 96 
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« At the end of three hours we reached Wady Ghirondel,® 
which extends to the north-east, and is almost a mile in breadth, 
and full of trees. The Arabs told me that it may be traced 
through the whole desert, and that it begins at no great distance 
from El Arysh, on the Mediterranean; but [ bad no means of 
ascertaining the truth of this statement. About half an hour 
from the place where we balted, in a southern direction, is a co- 
pious spring, with a small rivulet, which renders the valley the 
principal station on this route. The water is disagreeable, and 
if kept for a night in the water skins, it turns bitter and spoils, as 
I have myself experienced, having passed this way three times. 
If, now, we admit Bir Howara to be the Marah of Exodus, (xv. 
23,) then Wady Ghirondel is probably Elim, with its well and 
date-trees ; an opinion entertained by Niebuhr, who, however, 
did not see the bitter well of Howara. The non-existence, at 
present, of twelve wells at Ghirondel, must not be considered as 
evidence against the just-stated conjecture ; for Niebuhr says, 
that his companions obtained water here by digging to a very 
small depth, and there was great plenty of it when I passed. 
Water, in fact, is readily found by digging, in every fertile val- 
ley in Arabia; and wells are thus easily formed, which are filled 
up again by the sands. 

“ ‘The Wady Ghirondel contains date-trees, tamarisks, acacias 
of different species, and the thorny shrub Gharkad, the Pega- 
num retusum of Forskaal, which is extremely common in this 
peninsula, and is also met with in the sands of the Delta on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Its small red berry, of the size of 
a grain of the pomegranate, is very juicy and refreshing, much 
resembling a ripe gooseberry in taste, but not so sweet. The 
Arabs are very fond of it. The shrub Gharkad delights in a 
sandy soil, and reaches its maturity in the height of summer, 
when the ground is parched up, exciting an agreeable surprise 
in the traveller, at finding so juicy a berry produced in the driest 
soil and season. Might not the berry of this shrub have been 
used by Moses to sweeten the waters of Marah? [The Hebrew 
in Ex. xv. 25, reads: “ And the Lord showed him a tree, and 
he cast into the waters, and they became sweet.” ‘The Arabic 





35 Burckhardt writes this name Gharendel, but I have here ventur- 
ed to adopt the orthography of Niebuhr, in order the better to distin- 
guish this from another Wady Gharendel, which occurs afterwards, 
situated in the mountains of Seir. 
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translates, “and he cast of if into the waters,” etc.| As this 
conjecture did not occur to me when I was on the spot, I] did 
not inquire of the Bedouins, whether they ever sweetened the 
water with the juice of berries; which would probably effect this 
change, in the same manner as the juice of pomegranate grains 
expressed into it.” 

reds Elim the children of Israel “ removed and encamped 
by the Red sea,” Num. xxxiii. 10; and then “came into the 
wilderness of Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai,” Ex. xvi. 
1. From Elim, Burckhardt says, “* We continued in a south- 
east half east direction, passing over hills; and atthe end of four 
hours from our starting in the morning, we came to an open, 
though hilly country, still slightly ascending, south-south-east, 
and then reached, by a similar descent, in five hours and a half, 
Wady Oszaita, enclosed by chalk hills. From here we rode 
over a wide plain south-east by east, and at the end of seven 
hours and three quarters came to Wady Thale. To our right 
was a chain of mountains, which extend towards Ghirondel. 
Proceeding from hence south, we turned the point of the moun- 
tain and entered the valley called Wady Taybe, which descends 
rapidly to the sea. At the end of eight hours and a half, we 
turned out of Wady Taybe into a branch of it, called Wady 
Shebeyke, in which we continued east-south-east, and halted for 
the night, after a day’s march of nine hours and a quarter.” Is 
this Wady Taybe, which “descends rapidly to the sea,” the 
place of encampment by the sea? It would be about eight 
hours, or twenty-four miles, from Elim, a somewhat long jour- 
ney for a multitude of this kind; but there does not seem to be 
a nearer place of encampment “ by the sea,” inasmuch as a 
* chain of mountains” runs along the coast to this point. 

From this spot Burckhardt was still four days in reaching the 
convent at the foot of Sinai. The way leads through several 
wadys,or valleys, and the traveller passes from one to another 
of these valleys, sometimes over elevated plains, and sometimes 
over mountains of sand. At the end of the first day, (April 
28th,) they “ ascended with difficulty a steep mountain, com- 
posed, to the very top, of moving sands, with a very few rocks 
appearing above the surface. We reached the summit after a 
day’s march of nine hours and three quarters, and rested upon 
a high plain, called Raml el Morah.” On the third day, (April 
30th,) after a steep ascent and descent, which occupied two hours, 
they continued to “ descend into the great valley called Wady 
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el Sheikh, one of the principal valleys of the peninsula. It is 
broad, and has a very slight acclivity ; it is much frequented by 
the Bedouins for its pasturage. Whenever rain falls in the moun- 
tains, a stream of water flows through this wady, and from 
thence through Wady Feiran into the sea.” May we not regard 
the country between Wady Taybe and this great valley, which 
the Israelites could hardly have failed to visit, as the desert of 
Sin? Riuppell speaks, in general, of the route from Wady 
Sheikh to Suez through the wadys and desert plains of Ramle, 
Hemar, Tie, and Ghirondel, as_being very uninteresting, although 
described by many travellers. ‘In one word,” he says, “ it is 
a most frightful desert, almost wholly without vegetation.” * 

If we regard this, then, as the wilderness of Sin, the stations 
Dophkah and Alush may be supposed to have been in the great 
valleys E] Sheikh and Feiran. The latter of these is a contin- 
uation of the former, which commences in the vicinity of Sinai, 
on its north-western side, and is prolonged in a north-westerly 
direction to the gulf of Suez. Burckhardt fell into it on bis re- 
turn, a little lower down, i. e. farther west. ‘I found it here,” 
he says, “ of the same noble breadth as it is above, and in many 
parts it was thickly overgrown with the tamarisk or Tarfa ; it is 
the only valley in the peninsula where this tree grows at present, 
in any great quantity ; though small bushes of it are here and 
there met with in other parts. It is from the Tarfa that the 
manna is obtained.”*’ ‘ We descended this valley north-west 
by west, and at the end of four hours we entered the plantations 
of Wady Feiran through a wood of tamarisks. This is a con- 
tinuation of Wady el Sheikh, and is considered the finest valley 
of the whole peninsula. From the upper extremity, an uninter- 
rupted row of gardens and date plantations extends downwards 
for four miles. In almost every garden is a well, by means of 
which the grounds are irrigated the whole year round.”* This 
is the valley described by Niebuhr under the name of Faran, 
through which the Israelites, doubtless, passed on their way to 
Sinai after leaving the desert of Sin; but which they probably 
did not pass through on their way from Sinai to Kadesh, as some 
have ventured to suppose.*® Here they could not want for wa- 


36 Reisen, p. 269. 37 Page 599. 38 Page 602. 
39 The following is Niebuhr’s account of the same valley ; Reise- 


beschr. I, p. 240. “The famous valley of Faran, in which we now 
were, has retained its name unchanged since the days of Moses, being 
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ter; nor did they murmur on this account until they came to 
Rephidim, which was most probably higher up among the moun- 
tains, and near the western base of Sinai itself. Indeed, monk- 
ish tradition pretends to assign the site of Rephidim, and to show 
the rock from which the waters gushed, in the narrow valley El 
Ledja, mentioned in the sequel; but the nature of the ground 
hardly admits the possibility of its being the true site. 

The upper region of Sinai forms an irregular circle of thirty 
or forty miles in diameter, possessing numerous sources of wa- 
ter, a temperate climate, and a soil capable of supporting animal 
and vegetable nature. ‘This, therefore, was the part of the pe- 
ninsula best adapted to the residence of nearly a year, during 
which the Israelites were numbered, and received their laws 
from the Most High. This tract is thus described by Burck- 
hardt. The upper nucleus of Sinai, composed almost entire- 
ly of granite, forms a rocky wilderness of an irregular circular 
shape, intersected by many narrow valleys, and from thirty to 
forty miles in diameter. It contains the highest mountains of 
the peninsula, whose shaggy and pointed peaks, and steep and 
shattered sides, render it clearly distinguishable from all the rest 
of the country in view. It is upon this highest region of the 
peninsula, that the fertile valleys are found, which produce fruit- 
trees; they are principally to the west and south-west of the 
convent, at three or four hours’ distance. Water, too, is always 
found in plenty in this district ; on which account it is the place 
of refuge of all the Bedouins, when the low country is parched 
up. I think it probable, that this upper country or wilderness 
is, exclusively, the desert of Sinai so often mentioned in the ac- 
count of the wanderings of the Israelites.”* In approaching this 
elevated region from the north-west, Burckhardt writes, May 1st, 





still called Wady Faran, the valley of Faran. Its length is equal to 
a journey of a day and a half, extending from the foot of mount 
Sinai to the Arabic gulf. In the rainy season it is filled with water ; 
and the inhabitants are then obliged to retire up the hills; it was dry, 
however, when we passed through it. That part of it which we saw, 
was far from being fertile; but served as a pasture to goats, camels, 
and asses. The other part is said to be very fertile ; and the Arabs 
told us, that in the districts to which our Ghafirs had gone, were 
many orchards of date-trees, which produced fruit enough to sustain 
some thousands of people. Fruit must, indeed, be very plenteous 
there; for the Arabs of the valley bring every year to Cairo an 
astonishing quantity of dates, raisins, pears, apples, and other fruits, 
all of excellent quality.” * Page 573 
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“We now approached the central summits of mount Sinai, which 
we had had in view for several days. Abrupt cliffs of granite 
from six to eight hundred feet in height, whose surface is black- 
ened by the sun, surround the avenues leading to the elevated 
region, to which the name of Sinai is specifically applied. These 
cliffs enclose the holy mountain on three sides, leaving the east 
and north-east sides only, towards the gulf of Akaba, more open 
to the view. At the end of three hours we entered these cliffs 
by a narrow defile about forty feet in breadth, with perpendicular 
granite rocks on both sides. The ground is covered with sand 
and pebbles, brought down by the torrent which rushes from the 
upper region in the winter time.” 

he general approach to Sinai from the same quarter, is thus 
described by Mr Carne.*! ‘A few hours more, and we got 
sight of the mountains round Sinai. Their appearance was 
magnificent. When we drew near and emerged out of a deep 
pass, the scenery was infinitely striking ; and on the right ex- 
tended a vast range of mountains, as far as the eye could reach, 
from the vicinity of Sinai down to Tor [on the gulf of Suez.] 
They were perfectly bare, but of grand and singular form. We 
had hoped to reach the convent by daylight, but the moon had 
risen some time, when we entered the mouth of a narrow pass, 
where our conductors advised us to dismount. A gentle yet 
perpetual ascent led on, mile after mile, up this mournful valley, 
whose aspect was terrific, yet ever varying. It was not above 
two hundred yards in width, and the mountains rose to an im- 
mense height on each side. The road wound at their feet along 
the edge of a precipice, and amidst masses of rock that had 
fallen from above. It was a toilesome path, generally over stones 
placed like steps, probably by the Arabs; and the moonlight 
was of little service to us in this deep valley, as it only rested 
on the frowning summits above. Where is mount Sinai? was 
the inquiry of every one. ‘The Arabs pointed before to Djebel 
Mousa, & mount of Moses, as it is called; but we could not 
distinguish it. Again and again, point after point was turned, 
and we saw but the same stern snoncay. ut what had the 
beauty and softness of nature to do here? Mount Sinai requir- 
ed an approach like this, where all seemed to proclaim the land 
of miracles, and to have been visited by the terrors of the Lord. 


* Page 488. Compare also the account of Niebuhr, Deser. of 
Arabia, p. 401. 
4! Letters from the East, I. p. 208. 
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The scenes, as you gazed around, had an unearthly character, 
suited to the sound of the fearful trumpet, that was once heard 
there. We entered at last on the more open valley, about half 
a mile wide, and drew near this famous mountain. Sinai is not 
so lofty as some of the mountains around it; and in its form 
there is nothing graceful or peculiar, to distinguish it from others. 
Near midnight we reached the convent.” 

Riippell, in travelling from Akaba to the convent, approached 
Sinai from the north-north-east, through the Wadys Safran 
and Salaka. “The nakedness of the landscape is frightfully 
mournful. In the distance lay before us a lofty chain of moun- 
tains; and three summits lift their heads above the whole chain. 
That in the middle, directly before us south, is on Mousa or 
Sinai; the south-western is St. Catherine, the Horeb of some. 
We penetrated into this chain from the north; very soon we 
turned towards the east; all is here of perpendicular and ragged 
granite formation. After some hours we reached the walls of 
the convent of St. Catharine, situated in a very narrow valley 
or chasm of the mountains, which extends from north-west to 
south-east. One chief object of my visit here, was to determine 
the geographical position of the convent by means of lunar ob- 
servations ; but the mountains around the convent, especially to 
the south and west, are so lofty and perpendicular, that the moon 
was visible only for a very short time; and never at the same 
time with the sun or planets.”*? In another place, this traveller 
estimates the altitude of the chain of Sinai and St. Catharine at 
from 5500 to 6000 French feet.“ Dr Ehrenberg has stated 
the elevation, on his map, at 8400 Berlin feet. 

“The convent is situated,” according to Burckhardt, “in a 
valley so narrow, that one side of the building stands on the side 
of the [south] western mountain, [Djebel Mousa,] while a space 
of twenty paces only is left between its walls and the eastern 
mountain. The valley is open to the north, from whence ap- 
proaches the road from Cairo; to the south, close beyond the 
convent, it is shut up by a third mountain, less steep than the 
others, over which passes the road to Sherm. The convent is 
an irregular quadrangle of about one hundred and thirty paces, 
enclosed by high and solid walls, built with blocks of granite, 
and fortified by several small towers. The convent contains 
eight or ten small court yards, some of which are neatly laid out 


—_—_— 


42 Reisen, p. 257. 43 Page 180. 
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in beds of flowers and vegetables ; a few date-trees and cypresses 
also grow there, and great numbers of vines.” “ In the convent 
are two deep and copious wells of spring water. A pleasant 
garden adjoins the building, into which there is a subterraneous 
passage; the soil is stony; but in this climate, wherever water 
is plenty, the very rocks will produce vegetation. The fruit is 
of the finest quality.”* According to tradition, the convent 
dates from the fourth century, when the empress Helena is said 
to have built a church here; but the present building was 
erected by the emperor Justinian, in the sixth century. 

Directly behind the convent, towards the south-west, rises 
wre ousa, or the proper Sinai; the path to the summit of 
which begins to ascend immediately behind the walls of the 
convent. At the end of three quarters of an hour’s steep ascent 
is a small plain, on which is a large building called the convent 
of St. Elias, formerly inhabited, but now abandoned. “ Ac- 
cording to the Koran and the Moslem traditions, it was in this 
pers of the mountain, which is now called Djebel Oreb, or 

oreb, that Moses communicated with the Lord.”* Is not 
this, perhaps, the real Horeb, which indeed seems in the Scrip- 
tures to be synonymous with Sinai? From hence a still steeper 
ascent of half an hour leads to the summit of Djebel Mousa. 
The view from this summit is very grand. Mr Carne says, 
‘“‘ Sinai has four summits; and that of Moses stands almost in 
the middle of the others, and is not visible from below.” ® 
Burckhardt also speaks of a mosque on a lower peak, about 
thirty paces distant from the church on the proper summit, 
which is a plain of about sixty paces in circumference. To the 
west-south-west of Sinai lies mount St. Catharine, separated 
from the former by a narrow valley, in which is situated a de- 
serted convent, called E] Erbayin, or the convent of the Forty. 
The eastern side of mount St. Catharine is noted for its excel- 
lent pasturage; herbs sprout up every where between the rocks ; 
and, as many of them are odoriferous, the scent early in the 
morning, when the dew falls, is delicious. A slow ascent of two 
hours brought Burckhardt to the top of the mountain; “ which, 


46 Niebuhr’s Reisbeschr. I. p. 247. Riippell also remarks, p. 180, 
that “Sinai lies south-south-west of the convent, at the distance of 
three quarters of an hour; St. Catharine lies south-west from the 
convent, at the distance of two hours and a half.” 


47 Burckhardt, p. 566.  *® Letters from the East, I. p. 221. 
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like the Djebel Mousa, terminates in a sharp point. Its highest 
part consists of a single immense block of granite, whose surface 
is so smooth, that it is very difficult to ascend it. Luxuriant 
vegetation reaches up to this rock.”** This mountain is higher 
than that of Moses; the view from its summit is of the same 
kind, only much more extensive, than from the top of Sinai; it 
commands a view of some parts of the two gulfs of Akaba and 
Suez. It is in the valley between the two mountains, where 
the convent El Erbayin stands, that the site of Rephidim has 
been fixed by tradition; about twenty minutes’ walk northwards 
from this convent, is shown the rock out of which water is said 
to have issued. The valley is now called El Ledja, is very 
narrow, and extremely stony ; and at forty minutes’ walk north- 
eastward from El] Erbayin, it opens into the broader valley 
which leads south-eastward to the convent. At this point, i. e. 
on the northern side of Sinai, the valley has considerable width, 
and constitutes, according to Mr. Carne,® a plain capable of 
containing a large number of people. He remarks, “ From 
the summit of Sinai you see only innumerable ranges of rocky 
mountains. One generally places, in imagination, around Sinai, 
extensive | garw or sandy deserts, where the camp of the hosts 
was placed, where the families of Israel stood at the doors of 
their tents, and the line was drawn round the mountain, which 
no one might break through on pain of death. But it is not 
thus. Save the valley by which we approached Sinai, about 
half a mile wide and a few miles in length, and a small plain we 
afterwards passed through, [just above mentioned, ] there appear 
to be few open places around the mount.” He says farther 
on,” “We had not the opportunity of making the tour of the 
whole of the region of Sinai; yet we traversed three sides of 
the mountain, [the east, west, and north,] and found it every 
where shut in by narrow ravines, except on the north, in which 
direction we had first approached it. Here there is, as before 
observed, a valley of some extent, and a small plain, in the midst 
of which is a rocky hill. ‘These appear to have been the only 
places in which the Israelites could have stood before the mount ; 
because on the fourth [or south] side, though unvisited, we could 
observe from the summit, were only glens or small rocky valleys, 
as on the east and west.” 

Such is the most graphic account which the writer has been 


"49 Page 572. © Vol. I. p. 287. 5! Page 22. Page 258. 
Vol. Il. No. 8. 97 
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able to compile, from the accounts of travellers, of that celebrat- 
ed region of which the summit Djebel Mousa is the centre ; 
and which has now for centuries been supposed to be the Sinai 
of the Scriptures, and the scene of the awful communications 
between God and his covenant le of old, in the giving of 
the law. It must not, however, be denied, that the identity of 
this mountain rests upon tradition, strengthened indeed by its 
geographical position and several other circumstances ; while 
some other circumstances seem to indicate a tradition of a still 
earlier date, in favour of another mountain, Mount Serbal, sit- 
uated some distance to the west-north-west of Djebel Mousa. 
According to Burckhardt, “ Mount Serbal is separated from the 
upper [region of } Sinai by some valleys, especially Wady He- 
bran; and it forms, with several neighbouring mountains, a 
separate cluster, terminating in peaks, the highest of which ap- 
em to be as high as mount St. Catharine. It borders on 

ady Feiran.”* He afterwards ascended this mountain, and 
writes of it as follows: “ The fact of so many inscriptions being 
found upon the rocks near the summit of this mountain, togeth- 
er with the existence of the road [steps] leading up to the 
peak, afford strong reasons for presuming that the Serbal was 
an ancient place of devotion. It will be recollected, that no in- 
scriptions are found either on the mountain of Moses, or on mount 
St. Catharine. From these circumstances, I am persuaded that 
mount Serbal was at one period the chief place of pilgrimage 
in the peninsula; and that it was then considered the mountain 
where Moses received the tables of the law; though I am 
equally convinced, from a perusal of the Scriptures, that the Is- 
raelites encamped in the upper Sinai, and that either Djebel 
Mousa or the mount St. Catharine is the real Horeb. At pre- 
sent neither the monks of Mount Sinai, nor those of Cairo, con- 
sider mount Serbal as the scene of any events of sacred his- 
tory ; nor have the Bedouins any tradition among them respect- 
ing it.” ‘To the opinion of this very intelligent and judicious 
traveller, formed from personal observation on the spot, we 
may well yield our assent; especially as the foundation of the 
present convent dates back to the fourth century. 

The children of Israel left Egypt on the fifteenth day of the 
first month of the sacred year, on the morning after the passo- 
ver, Num. xxxiii. 3; that is to say, about the middle of April. 


53 Page 575. 54 Page 608, 609. 
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They reached Sinai in the third month, Ex. xix. 1; and the ex- 
pression, “ the same day came they to Sinai,” would seem to 
imply that they reached the mountain on the fifteenth of the 
third month, or June, having been just two months on the way. 
At any rate, it is manifest that they did not travel every day ; 
and indeed in most of the places mentioned, they probably re- 
mained several days. In Rephidim, at least, several important 
transactions took place, which imply a delay of some time; wa- 
ter was miraculously brought from the rock ; the Amalekites 
were discomfited ; Jethro visited Moses, and in consequence 
of his advice, a new arrangement of judges was introduced, Ex. 
xvii, xviii. At Sinai the Israelites remained during all the trans- 
actions recorded in the remainder of the book of Exodus, in Le- 
viticus, and in the first nine chaptersof Numbers. In Num. x. 11, 
it is recorded, that “on the twentieth day of the second month, 
in the second year, the cloud was taken up, and the children of 
Israel took their journeys out of the wilderness of Sinai.” Their 
sojourn at Sinai may, therefore, be counted from the fifteenth - 
day of June to the twentieth of May ; a period of eleven months 
and five days, according to our mode of reckoning ; but as they 
reckoned by lunar months, the whole interval was in fact some- 
thing less than eleven of our months. 


V. From Sinai to the confines of Moab. Wanderings in the 


Desert. 


We have now a more difficult task, viz. to determine the 
course and stations of the Israelites after leaving Sinai, during 
all the years of wandering in the desert, until their arrival on 
the borders of the promised Jand. Until they reached mount 
Sinai, the Scripture accounts in Exodus and Numbers xxxiii, 
harmonize with each other ; and the country has been explored 
and described by intelligent travellers. “Bat from this time 
onward, the accouats of Scripture are apparently at variance 
with each other, or at least do not obviously harmonize ; and 
the country through which they passed is still, in a degree, a 
terra incognita ; not having been visited by modern travellers, 
except more slightly. Burckhardt crossed the southern part of 
this desert, from near Wady Mousa to Suez, in 1812 ; and Seetzen 
travelled directly from Hebron to Akaba ; but of his journey no 
account has reached the public. In order to arrive at a better 
understanding of the subject, it will be proper here to give a 
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general description of this whole region of country,—a region 
of which very little has hitherto been known, although the travels 
of Burckhardt and others have shed much light on some parts 
of it. Our information will be drawn principally from this intel- 
ligent traveller. 

Of the two gulfs of the Red sea which enclose the peninsula 
of mount Sinai, the western, or gulf of Suez, runs in a general 
direction from south-south-east to north-north-west, and termi- 
nates at Suez, in lat. 30° north, and long. 30° 12’ east from 
Paris. The eastern, or gulf of Akaba, runs nearly from south 
by west, to north by east, and ends at Akaba, in lat. 29° 30’ 
north, and long. 32° 35° east from Paris. The distance be- 
tween these two extremities, therefore, is about 143 degrees of 
longitude in lat. 30°, or about 125 miles in a straight line, tend- 
ing from west-north-west to east-south-east. ‘The above posi- 
tions are given from the chart of Ruppell, which was construct- 
ed from astronomical admeasurement. The peninsula included 
within these limits is filled up with mountains, and narrow val- 
leys, and desolate plains. Of the mountains, the chain or ele- 
vated circle of Sinai, as described above, is the chief. West of 
this is the Serbal. “To the northward of this central region, 
and divided from it by the broad valley called Wady El Sheikh, 
and by several minor wadys, begins a lower range of mountains 
called Zebeir, which extends eastwards; having at one extrem- 
ity the two peaks called E] Djoze above the plantations of Wady 
Feiran, and losing itself to the east in the more open country to- 
wards Wady Sal. Beyond the Zebeir northwards are sandy 
plains and valleys. This part is the most barren and destitute 
of water of the whole country. It borders on the north on the 
chain of El Tyh, which stretches in a regular line eastwards, 
parallel with the Zebeir, beginning at Sarbout el Djemel.”*° 
According to the map of Burckhardt, which is also subjoined to 
this article, this chain begins near the coast of the western gulf, 
between Wady Ghirondel and Wady Taybe, and extends east- 
ward ; towards the middle of the peninsula it divides into two 
chains, which continue to run parallel with each other, and ter- 
minate near the coast of the eastern gulf, at some distance south 
of Akaba. But low mountains, strictly the commencement of 
this chain, appear on the left of the road opposite Suez, about 
eight miles distant, and there run pabellel with that road.°® 


55 Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, ete. p. 574. 56 Page 471. 
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North of El Tyh, the great Egyptian Hadj, or pilgrim road, pas- 
ses from Suez to Akaba over the desert. 

The country around the eastern, or Elanitic gulf of the Red 
sea, has been, until within a few years, almost unknown. One 
of the most important of Burckhardt’s discoveries, is said by his 
editor, Mr Leake, himself a traveller and man of science, to be 
the ascertaining of “the extent and form of the Elanitic gulf, 
hitherto so imperfectly known, as either to be omitted in the 
maps, or marked with a bifurcation at the extremity, which is 
now found not to exist.”* It is to the same traveller, also that we 
are first indebted for a knowledge of the existence of the long 
valley, known by the names of El Ghor and El Araba, extend- 
ing dem the Dead sea to the Elanitic gulf. 

It was in the spring of 1816, that Burckhardt, while visiting 
the peninsula of mount Sinai, examined the western coast of the 
Elanitic gulf, with the intention of proceeding to Akaba, situated 
at its northern extremity. Having arrived, however, within sight 
of that place, he found it impossible to proceed, because of the 
hostile and perfidious character of the tribes of Bedouins in that 
vicinity, to whom his guides were strangers; and he therefore 
had no alternative but to return.*® 

*¢ Akaba was not far distant from the spot whence we returned. 
Before sunset, I could distinguish a black line in the plain, where 
my sharp-sighted guides clearly saw the date-trees surrounding 
the castle, which bore N. E. by E; it could not be more than 
five or six hours distant. Before us was a promontory ; and 
behind this, as I was told, another, which begins the plain of 
Akaba. The castle is situated at an hour and a half or two 
hours from the western chain of hills, down which the Hadj 
route leads ; and about the same distance from the eastern chain, 
a lower continuation of Tor Hesma, a mountain which I have 
mentioned in my journey through the northern parts of Arabia 
Petrea.® The descent of the western mountains is very steep, 
and has probably given to the place its name of Akaba, which 


57 Preface to Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, etc. p. v. The bifur- 
cation here spoken of, is found on all the maps previous to the time 
of Burckhardt. If any one wishes to become fully aware of the 
darkness which rested on these regions no longer than a century ago, 
let him examine Le Clerc’s map of the wanderings of the Israelites, 
appended to his Commentary, vol. I. On this map is found no trace 
of the Elanitic gulf. 


58 Page 508 sq. 59 See on p. 777, 178, below. 
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in Arabic means a cliff or steep declivity ; it is probably the 
Akabet Alai of the Arabian geographers. Into the plain, which 
surrounds the castle on every side except the sea, issues the 
Wady el Araba, the broad sandy valley which leads towards the 
Dead sea, and which I crossed, in 1812, at a day and a half, or 
two days’ journey from Akaba. At about two hours to the 
south of the castle, the eastern range of mountains approaches 
the sea.—I] inquired particularly whether the gulf did not form 
two branches at this extremity, as it has always been laid down 
in the maps ; but I was assured that it had only a single ending, 
at which the castle is situated.” 

With better success, Ruppell, in 1822, visited this region, and 
came to Akaba itself. His personal observation goes to show 
the great general accuracy of the information collected by 
Burckhardt from the testimony of others. He approached the 
plain from the west, on the route of the Hadj, or great annual 
caravan, from Egypt to Mecca, alluded to above. The following 
is a translation of his remarks upon this region.” “On this high 
[western] table-land, we remarked, as we descended by a steep 
path among the rocks, that we were elevated at least fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. ‘The view from the terrace 
of this plateau was very picturesque ; but probably produced the 
greater effect on me, because we had behind us a most hideous de- 
sert. From this point one beholds, in the distance, the steep blue 
granite mountains on the other [eastern] side of Akaba; on the 
right, a section of the deep-green sea. In the foreground, are 
wild and ragged masses of dark primitive rocks; on which are 
reclined, in different parts, layers of yellowish shell-limestone. 
On the left is the valley of Wady Araba, through which the dry 
bed of a stream, shaded with bushes, winds among luxuriant 
meadow grounds. 

“ We occupied more than five hours in descending from this 
high table-land to the sea-shore, on account of the many wind- 
ings of the road among wild masses of porphyry rocks. In the 
more dangerous places, the way is hewn out of the rock, thirty 
feet wide. Here, also, an inscription records the founder of this 
toilsome work; who is doubtless annually remembered with 
gratitude by the pilgrims upon their way to Mecca. This declivity 
is called Djebel Mahemar ; that on the other [eastern] side of 
the valley is named Djebel Araba. 


6 Reisen, ete. Frankf. 1829, p. 247 sq. 
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“ Our way now followed, for an hour, in an easterly direction, 
the sea-shore ; which here forms a salt marsh. We then reached 
the site of an ancient town, distinguished by many large mounds 
of rubbish, and probably the remains of the ancient Ailat [ Elath] ; 
on this point I afterwards received express confirmation. The 
dry channel of the Wady Araba separates these ruins from the 
remains of a far more modern settlement, which lie scattered 
among date-trees. These consist of low walls of rough stones 
laid in clay. Some of these serve periodically as dwellings for 
the Bedouins. In the immediate vicinity, towards the east, lies 
the castle of Akaba, among plantations of date-trees. In form 
it is a square fortress, with walls in good preservation, and octa- 
gonal towers at the corners. It lies some hundred paces from 
the sea-shore. The pasha of Egypt keeps here a garrison of 
forty soldiers. The gateway is still further defended by two 
bulwarks in the form of towers. 

“It has been a general opinion, that the sea of Akaba forms 
here two bays. This, however, is incorrect; a0 one here 
knows any thing of such a bifurcation. This information, how- 
ever, was not enough to satisfy me; I wished myself to visit in 
person the eastern coast of the gulf. A good half hour south- 
east of Akaba, I found, on an excursion along the coast, the 
ruins of a castle called Kasser Bedowi ; it is an Arabian build- 
ing, probably erected before the fortress of Akaba, to protect the 
caravan of pilgrims to Mecca. From this point I could see a 
great part of the eastern coast of the gulf; 1 afterwards visited 
very particularly its western coast; but I could no where per- 
ceive any bays like those which have been conjectured to exist 
here. In tiie region of Akaba there is not a single boat or wa- 
ter-craft of any kind; the Arabs in fishing use only rafts made 
of the trunks of palm-trees tied together. It was, therefore, 
impossible for me to make any investigation respecting the depth 
of the sea, or the nature of its bottom. 

“On inquiring the name of the spot where the above men- 
tioned mounds of rubbish are situated, I was told that it was 
called Djelena; probably the ancient site of Ailat. I often 
wandered among these ruins in various directions, but never 
met with any thing of importance.” 

The northern end of the gulf of Akaba is connected with 
the southern extremity of the Dead sea by the great valley, 
called towards the north El Ghor, and towards the south El 
Araba, and forming a prolongation of the valley of the Jordan ; 
through which, in all probability, in very ancient times, before 
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the overthrow of the cities of the plain, that river poured its wa- 
ters into the Red sea. The course of this valley is between 
south and south-south-west. [ts length from the Dead sea in 
about lat. 31° 5’, to Akaba in lat. 29° 30, is not far from 95 
degrees of latitude, or about 110 miles in a direct line. From 
the extremity of the Dead sea, (according to Mr. Bankes and 
his companions,) a sandy plain or flat extends southward be- 
tween hills, and on a level with the sea, for the distance of eight 
or ten miles, where it is interrupted by a sandy cliff, from sixty 
to eighty feet high, which traverses the valley like a wall, form- 
ing a barrier to the waters of the lake when at their greatest 
height. Beyond this cliff the valley is prolonged without inter- 
ruption to Akaba. It is skirted on each side by a chain of 
mountains; but the streams which descend from these, are in 
summer lost in their gravelly beds before they reach the valley 
below ; so that the lower plain, or bottom of the great valley, is 
in summer entirely without water, which alone can produce ver- 
dure in the Arabian deserts, and render them habitable. Burck- 
hardt crossed it opposite the Wady Gharendel, which opens in- 
to it from the east, about 40 or 50 miles north of Akaba. Here 
the whole plain presented to the view an expanse of shifting 
sands, whose surface was broken by innumerable undulations 
and low hills. The sand appears to have been brought from the 
shores of the Red sea by the southerly winds ; and the Arabs in- 
formed him, that the valley continued to present the same ap- 
arance towards the north. Numerous Bedouin tribes encamp 
ere in the winter, when the torrents produce a copious supply 
of water, and a few shrubs spring up upon their ‘a affording 
pasturage to the sheep and goats. Our traveller was one hour 
and a half in crossing the Wady Araba, which would make it 
about five miles broad ; about the same as the valley of the Jor- 
dan. In some places the sand is very deep ; but it is firm, and 
the camels walk over it without sinking. The heat was suf- 
focating, and it was increased by a hot wind from the south-east. 
There is not the slightest appearance of a road, or of any other 
work of human art, in this part of the valley.®' At the southera 
extremity of the valley, where it opens upon the plain of Akaba, 
Riippell describes it, as above, towards the end of April 1822, 
as shaded by bushes and covered with luxuriant pasturage.™ 


61 Page 444. . 
62 In a letter from Burckhardt to the society which employed him, 
published in the Introduction to his Travels in Nubia, the following 
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The chain of mountains on the east of the great valley, form- 
ing the continuation of those which surround the eastern side of 
the Dead Sea, is known in different portions of it by the 


general account is given of this great valley. ‘The whole letter may 
also be seen in the American edition of Calmet, 1832, p.237sq. “The 
valley of the Ghor is continued to the south of the Dead sea; at 
about sixteen hours’ distance from the extremity of the Dead sea, its 
name is changed into that of Araba, and it runs in almost a straight 
line, declining somewhat to the west, as far as Akaba, at the extremi- 
ty of the eastern branch of the Red sea. The existence of this valley 
appears to have been unknown to ancient as well as modern geogra- 
phers, although it is a very remarkable feature in the geography of 
Syria, and Arabia Petreea, and is still more interesting for its produc- 
tions. It is inhabited near the Dead sea in summer time by a few 
Bedouin peasants only, but during the winter months it becomes the 
meeting place of upwards of a dozen powerful Arab tribes. It is 
probable that the trade between Jerusalem and the Red sea was car- 
ried on through this valley. The caravan, loaded at Ezion-gaber with 
the treasures of Ophir, might, after a march of six or seven days, de- 
posit its loads in the warehouses of Solomon. ‘This valley deserves 
to be thoroughly known ; its examination will lead to many interest- 
ing discoveries, and would be one of the most important objects of a 
Palestine traveller.” 

It has been remarked above, that in very ancient times, before the 
overthrow of the cities of the plain, the Jordan not improbably con- 
tinued its course through this valley, and poured its waters into the 
Red sea. The following very remarkable fact stated by Riippell, may 
perhaps have some bearing on this hypothesis. 

“In the court of the castle of Akaba is a walled-up well, with ex- 
cellent water; indeed, throughout this whole region, there is every- 
where good water. I took some pains to assure myself, that, at the 
time of ebb, on digging a foot deep in the sand which the sea has just 
covered, the hole is instantly filled with most excellent water for 
drinking. I often quenched, in this way, my thirst during long 
walks; and it was so much the more refreshing, because, during the 
time of my stay in this place, the temperature of the air was some- 
times above thirty degrees of Reaumur, [or one hundred of Fahren- 
heit.] The existence of this water can be explained in no other way, 
than by supposing a very copious filtration of the water which col- 
lects in the Wady Araba, through the layer of sand which covers the 
granite formation beneath.” p. 251. 

Is it perhaps admissible here, to suppose that it is in part the wa- 
ters of the Dead sea, which continue thus to filter through beneath 
the sands that have filled up the ancient channel, in which the Jordan 
would seem once to have flowed ? 
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names of Djebal or Mountains, Djebel Shera, and Dijebel 
Hesma. The first, or Djebal, extends from the Dead sea, or 
the region about Kerek, to the wide valley El Ghoeyr, which 
descends towards the west into the Ghor; this part is manifestly 
the ancient Gebal of the Hebrews,™ and the Gebalene of the 
Romans, Djebel Shera follows and extends to the south of the 
Wady Gharendel above mentioned ; this name is the Mount 
Seir of Scripture, (which, however, probably comprised in gen- 
eral the whole chain,) and in this part are situated the ruins of 
Petra, the ancient capital of Edom, first discovered by Burck- 
hardt. Farther south, Djebel Hesma forms the continuation of 
the chain to the waters of the Elanitic gulf. The whole of this 
tract seems to have constituted the ancient land of Edom, or 
Mount Seir. The mountains do not cover a broad extent ; and 
beyond them, on the east, lies the vast plain of the Arabian desert, 
which the great Syrian caravan of pilgrims crosses on its way 
from Damascus to Mecca. It is covered with stones, especial- 
ly flints, and may properly be called a stony desert. The road 
of the caravan lies along the western edge of the plain, near the 
mountains. Burckhardt remarks of the mountains of Shera in 
particular, that “they are considerably elevated above the level 
of the Ghor, but they appear only as low hills, when seen from 
the eastern plain, which is upon a much higher level than the 
Ghor. This great valley [El Ghor] seems to have a rapid slope 
towards the south ; for the mountains on the east of it appear to 
increase in height the farther we proceed southward, while the 
upper [eastern] plain apparently continues upon the same lev- 
el. 4 Thus the mountains of Hesma are apparently higher 
than any of the others farther north. Riuppell estimates them 
near Akaba, at three thousand French feet above thesea.* The 
whole of this chain is intersected by many wadys or valleys, de- 
scending from the upper or eastern plain to the Ghor or E} Ara- 
ba. Not far from Beszeyra in the Dijebal, in passing over the 
summit of a hill, Burckhardt remarks: “Here a fine view 
opened upon us; to our right we bad the deep valley of Wady 
Dhana, with the village of the same name on its south side ; far- 
ther west, about four hours from Dhana, we saw the great val- 
ley of the Ghor; and towards the east and south extended 
the great Arabian desert.” ‘The valley of Ghoeyr, mentioned 
above, which divides Djebal from Shera, “ is a large, rocky and 


63 Ps, Ixxxiii. 7 or 8. 64 Page 435, * Reisen, p. 180. 
65 Page 409. 
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uneven basin, considerably lower than the eastern plain, upwards 
of twelve miles across at its eastern extremity, but narrowing 
towards the west. It is intersected by numerous wadys of win- 
ter torrents, and by three or four valleys watered by rivulets, 
which unite below and flow into the great valley of the Ghor. 
The Ghoeyr is famous for the excellent pasturage produced by 
its numerous springs; and it has, in consequence, become a fa- 
vourite place of encampment for all the Bedouins of the Dje- 
bal and Shera.” ® The Wady Mousa, in which are the ruins of 
ancient Petra, is of the same description ;” so also the Wady 
Gharendel, above spoken of, which empties itself into the val- 
ley El Araba, in whose sands its waters are lost, and into which 
it issues by a narrow passage, formed by the approaching rocks.™ 

Respecting the chain of hills on the western side of the Ghor, 
we have much less information. 


67 The following account of Wady Mousa is given by Burckhardt 
in the Letter referred to in a preceding note, p.776. “ At the distance 
of a two long days’ journey north-east from Akaba, is a rivulet and val- 
ley in the Djebel Shera, on the east side of the Araba, called Wady Mou- 
sa. This place is very interesting for its antiquities and the remains 
of an ancient city, which I conjecture to be Petra, the capital of Ara- 
bia Petrea, a place which, as far as I know, no European traveller 
has ever visited. In the red sand-stone of which the valley is com- 
posed are upwards of two hundred and fifty sepulchres, entirely cut 
out of the rock, the greater part of them with Grecian ornaments. 
There is a mausoleum in the shape of a temple, of colossal dimen- 
sions, likewise cut out of the rock, with all its apartments, its vesti- 
bule, peristyle, etc. It is a most beautiful specimen of Grecian archi- 
tecture, and in perfect preservation. There are other mausolea with 
obelisks apparently in the Egyptian style, a whole amphitheatre cut 
out of the rock, with the remains of a palace and of several temples. 
Upon the summit of the mountain which closes the narrow valley 
on its western side, is the tomb of Haroun or Aaron. It is held in 
great veneration by the Arabs. (If I recollect right, there is a pas- 
sage in Eusebius, in which he says that the tomb of Aaron was situ- 
ated near Petra.) The information of Pliny and Strabo on the site of 
Petra, agree with the position of Wady Mousa.” See also his Trav- 
els in Syria, etc. p. 418 sq—This valley was subsequently visited by 
Mr Legh, in company with Captains Irby and Mangles. Some of the 
results of their visit may be seen in Calmet’s Dict. Boston 1832, p. 238. 
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he crossed the great valley, opposite the Wady Gharendel, he 
* or apn the western chain of mountains. ‘The mountain di- 
rectly opposite to [before] us appeared to be the highest point 
of the sade a as far J I a pn north and south ; it is 
called Djebel Beyane ; the height of this chain, however, is not 
half that of the eastern mountains. It is intersected by numer- 
ous broad wadys, in which the Talh-tree grows ; the rock is en- 
tirely silicious, of the same species as that of the desert which 
extends from here to Suez. I saw some large pieces of flint 
perfectly oval, three to four feet in length, and about a foot and 
a half in breadth. After an hour and a half of gentle ascent, 
we arrived at the summit of the hills, and then descended by a 
short and very gradual declivity into the western plain, the level 
of which, although higher than that of the valley El Araba, is 
perhaps one thousand feet lower than that of the eastern desert. 
We had now before us an immense expanse of dreary country, 
entirely covered with black flints, with here and there some hilly 
chains rising from the plain.”” At Akaba, however, both the 
western mountain and plain are more elevated above the bottom 
of El Araba. Riippell estimates the elevation there to be not 
less than fifteen hundred feet, as above stated.” 

Thus it appears, that the country on each side of the Ghor, 
beyond the mountains which skirt the valley, is a vast and almost 
pathless desert. ‘This western desert, lying north of the penin- 
sula of Sinai, was crossed by Burckhardt, from the point where 
he entered it, as described in the preceding paragraph, to Suez. 
The time occupied in this journey was about five days. A few 
extracts from his journal will best point out the character of the 
country. He entered the desert, as above mentioned, on the 
27th of August, 1812, towards evening. “ Aug. 26th, [first day.] 
In the morning we passed two broad wadys full of tamarisks and 
of Talh-trees. At the end of four hours we reached Wady el 
Lahyane. In this desert the water collects in a number of low 
bottoms and wadys, where it produces verdure in winter time ; 
and an abundance of trees with green leaves are found through- 
out the year. In the winter, some of the Arabs of Gaza, as 
well as those from the shores of the Red sea, encamp here. 
The Wady Lahyane is several hours in extent; its bottom is 
full of gravel. The road from Akaba to Gaza passes here ; it is 
a journey of eight long days. At the end of five hours we issu- 
ed from the head of Wady Lahyane again upon the plain. The 


7” Page 444. 71 See p. 774, above. 
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hill on the top of this wady is called Ras el Kaa, and is the ter- 
mination of a chain of hills, which stretch across this plain in a 
northern direction for six or eight hours ; it projects like a pro- 
montory, and serves as a landmark to travellers. The plain 
which we now entered was a perfect flat, covered with black 
pebbles. The high insulated mountain, behind which Gaza is 
situated, bore from hence north by west, distant three long days’ 
journey.”"—*“ Aug. 29th, [second day.] This day we passed 
several wadys of Talh and tamarisk-trees, intermixed with low 
shrubs. Direction west by south. The plain is, for the greater 
part, covered with flints; in some places it is chalky. Wherev- 
er the rain collects in winter, vegetation of trees and shrubs 
is produced. In the midst of this desert we met a poor Be- 
douin woman, who begged some water of us. She was going 
to Akaba, where the tents of her family were, but had neither 
provisions nor water with her, relying entirely on the hospitality 
of the Arabs she might meet with onthe road. She seemed to 
be as unconcerned as if she were merely taking a walk for plea- 
sure. After an uninterrupted march of nine hours and a half, 
we reached a mountain called Dharf el Rokob, which extends 
for about eight hours from north-west to south-east. At its foot 
we crossed the Egyptian Hadj [or pilgrim caravan] road; it 

asses along the mountain towards Akaba, which is distant from 
Seu fifteen or eighteen hours. The level plain over which 
we had travelled from Ras el Kaa, terminates at Dharf el Ro- 
kob. Westward of it the ground is more intersected by hills 
and wadys, and here begins the desert El T'y, ie of wander- 
ings,] in which, according to tradition, both Jewish and Moham- 
medan, the Israelites wandered for several years, and from 
which belief the desert takes its name.”"—“ Aug. 30th, [third 
day.] We passed a chain of hills called Odjme, running al- 
most parallel with the Dharf el Rokob. We had now reénter- 
ed the Hadj route, a broad, well-trodden road, strewed with the 
whitened bones of animals that have died by the way. The 
soil is chalky, and overspread with black pebbles. At the end 
of five hours and a half we reached Wady Rouak. Here the 
term wady is applied to a narrow strip of ground, the bed of a 
winter torrent, not more than one foot lower than the level of 
the plain, where the rain water, from the inequalities of the sur- 
face, collects, and produces a vegetation of low shrubs and a 
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few Talh-trees. The greater part of the wadys from hence to 
Egypt are of this description. The cologuintida grows in 
great abundance in all of them ; it is vane by the Arabs to 
make tinder. In nine hours and a half we passed a low chain 
of chalky hills. On several parts of the road were holes, out of 
which rock salt had been dug. At the end of ten hours and a 
half we arrived in the vicinity of Nakhel, (i.e. date tree,) a 
fortified station of the Egyptian Hadj. Our direction was 
still west by north. Nakhel stands in a plain, which extends to 
an immense distance southward, but which terminates to the 
north at about one hour’s distance from Nakhel, in a low chain 
of mountains. The fortress is a large square building, with 
stone walls, without any habitations round it. The pasha of 
Egypt keeps here a garrison of about fifty soldiers.”""—Aug. 
3lst, ees day.]_ We marched for four hours over uneven 
ground, and then reached a level plain, consisting of rich red 
earth, fit for culture, and similar to that of the northern Syrian 
desert. We crossed several wadys, in which we started a num- 
ber of hares. At every twenty yards lay heaps of bones of 
camels, horses, and asses, by the side of the road. At the end 
of ten hours and a half we reached the mountainous country 
called El Theghar, or the mouths, which forms a boundary of 
the desert El Ty, and separates it from the peninsula of mount 
Sinai. We ascended for half an hour by a well-formed road, 
cut in several places in the rock, and then followed the windings 
of a valley, in the bed of a winter torrent, gradually descend- 
ing. On both sides of the Hadj road we saw numerous heaps 
of stones, the tombs of pilgrims who had died of fatigue. At 
the end of fifteen hours we alighted in a valley of the Theghar, 
where we found an abundance of shrubs and trees.””—Sept. 
Ist, or the fifth day, the route lay across the moving sands of 
the desert of Shur, which lies around the head of the western 
gulf of the Red sea, and our traveller encamped for the night 
about two hours short of Adjeroud. 

The same general view of this journey is given in the letter 
of Burckhardt referred to in the note on p. 776 above. “We 
crossed the valley of Araba, ascended, on the other side of it, 
the barren mountains of Beyane, and entered the desert called 
El Ty, which is the most barren and horrid tract of country I 
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which in most places is without any vegetation. The tree which 
produces the gum Arabic grows in some spots, and the tama- 
risk is met with here and there ; but the scarcity of water for- 
bids much extent of vegetation, and the hungry camels are oblig- 
ed to go in the evening for whole hours out of the road, in order 
to find some withered shrubs upon which to feed. During ten 
days’ forced marches [to Cairo,] we passed only four springs or 
wells, of which one only, at about eight hours east of Suez, was 
of sweet water. The others were brackish and sulphureous. 
We passed at a short distance to the north of Suez, and arrived 
at Cairo by the pilgrim road.” 

In 1822, Riippell travelled from Suez to Akaba, by the 
Hadj route, leaving Suez April 21st, and arriving at Akaba ou 
the 29th. ‘To Nakhel or Negele, his route was of course the 
same as that of Burckhardt, in an opposite direction. Farther 
east, the country possesses the same character ; chalky hills al- 
ternating with rolling plains. This tiresome monotony is in one 
place interrupted by a steep chalky mountain, near Dabt el Bag- 
gele, over which pious Mussulmans have hewn a pass two hun- 
dred feet long in the rock. East of this is a green valley, and 
then the plain Darfureck, which is wholly without vegetation, at 
least in the vicinity of the route. This high desert region is 
bounded on the east by the mountains of reddish sandstone, 
which skirt the plain of Akaba and the valley El Araba; and 
from which the Hadj route descends by a steep path, in many 
places hewn out of the rock. The general character of this 
wide tract is given by Ruppell in the words—* a frightful de- 
sert.’”” 

To this general description of the whole country between 
mount Sinai and Palestine, we have here devoted the more at- 
tention, because this information has no where else been brought 
together, and because it all tends to illustrate the journeyings of 
the Israelites after leaving Sinai. Their departure from Sinai 
was on the 20th day of the second month, in the second year 
from the departure out of Egypt, Numb. x. 11; i.e. as we 
have seen above, not far from the middleof May. The stations 
are thus marked :—(1.) Three days’ march to the wilderness of 
Paran ; to Taberah, where part of the camp was burned, Num. 
x. 12, 33. xi. 3.—(2.) To Kibroth-hattaavah, the graves of lust, 
xi. 34. This is a different place from Taberah, although a de- 
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parture from the latter is not mentioned. Moses speaks of the 
two places as distinct, Deut. ix. 22.—(3.) Hazeroth, Num. xi. 
35.—(4.) Desert of Paran, i.e. Kadesh, Num. xii. 16. xiii. 26. 
Here the spies returned ; and hence the people were directed to 
turn and get them into the wilderness by the way of the Red 
sea, xiv. sanetepie Me next read, Num. xx. I, that they came 
into the desert of Zin in the first month, to Kadesh, where they 
abode, and Miriam died. Hence they sent to ask a passage 
through Edom, xx. 14, which was refused.—(6.) Mount Hor, 
where Aaron died, xx. 22. After this they journeyed by the 
way of the Red sea, (Ezion-gaber,) to compass the land of 
Edom, xxi. 4. 

With this representation agrees also that in Deut. i, where 
there are said to be eleven days’ journey from Horeb by the way 
of mount Seir to Kadesh-barnea, vs. 2; and where it is said 
that the Israelites departed from Horeb and “ went through all 
that great and terrible wilderness, and came to Kadesh-barnea,’’ 
vs. 19; after which they were commanded to turn and take 
their journey into the wilderness by the way of the Red sea, 
vs. 40. They are then described as abiding many days in 
Kadesh, i. 46; and afterwards as turning and taking their jour- 
ney into the wilderness by the way of the Red sea, and com- 

assing mount Seir many days; and then as passing by Elath and 
zion-gaber, around Edom, as before, Deut. ii. 1, 8. 

Thus far all harmonizes. But in the catalogue of stations 
contained in Num. xxxiii, and which accords with the preceding 
statements (except Taberah) as far as to Hazeroth, there are no 
less than eighteen stations inserted between Hazeroth and Ka- 
desh ; and among these is Ezion-gaber, which is not mentioned 
elsewhere until after the Israelites had left Kadesh, and were 
about to compass Edom, Deut. ii. 8. How is this account to 
be reconciled with the other statements of the books of Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy, as above exhibited ? 

Let us first examine the various references to time, which are 
to be found in these accounts. The Israelites left Sinai about 
the middle of May, in the second year of their departure from 
Egypt, as we have seen above, and came by the way of the wil- 
derness of Paran to Kadesh, according to Num. xiii. 26 ; appa- 
rently after eleven days (not necessarily successive days) of 
marching, and by the way of mount Seir, according to Deut. i. 
2. From the wilderness of Paran spies were sent out to the 
land of Canaan, Num. xiii. 3; who returned after forty days to 
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Kadesh, (xiii. 25, 26,) bringing with them a sample of the grapes 
of the land ; it being “ the time of the first ripe grapes,” xiii. 20. 
But we know that grapes ripen in Palestine in July and August.” 
We may therefore conclude, that the Israelites were at Kadesh 
in August of the second year; there they rebelled on the report 
of the spies, and received the sentence from Jehovah, that their 
carcasses should all fall in the wilderness, and their children 
wander in the desert forty years; and there they were com- 
manded to turn back into the wilderness, by the way of the 
Red sea. The next movement, recorded in Num. xx. |, is, 
that “the whole congregation came into the desert of Zin in the 
first month, and abode in Kadesh.” Does not this necessarily 
indicate a return to Kadesh, after having once left it? Before, 
they left Sinai in the second month, or May, and were in Kadesh 
in August ; now, they arrive at Kadesh in the first month, or 
April. Here Miriam now dies; the people murmur for water ; 
Moses and Aaron disobey God’s command in regard to the 
mode of performing the miracle in order to procure it, and are 
told in consequence that they shall not enter the promised land ; 
Moses begs a passage through Edom, which is refused ; they 
then journey from Kadesh to mount Hor, in the edge of Edom, 
where Aaron dies in the fortieth year of the departure from 
Egypt, on the first day of the fifth month, Num. xx. xxxiii. 37, 
38. These last events all immediately succeed each other, and 
directly follow this last departure from Kadesh ; Aaron dies here 
in fulfilment of the sentence there given, and in all probability in 
the same year of this return to Kadesh. But between the time 
of the return of the spies to Kadesh, in August of the second 
year, and the death of Aaron on the first day of the fifth month 
(corresponding to August) of the fortieth year, there is an inter- 
val of thirty-eught years. Again, in Deut. ii. 14, it is said, that 
“the space in which we came from Kadesh-barnea, until we 
were come over the brook Zered, was thirty-eight years.” 
Must not this refer to the first departure from Kadesh, when 
they were commanded to turn back and wander in the wilder- 
ness ; and not to the last departure from that place, just before 
the death of Aaron? If so, then the coming to Kadesh in the 
first month, Num. xx. 1, and that mentioned in Num. xxxiii. 
36, are the same, and refer to the subsequent return of the Is- 
raelites to that station. And as it is said in Deut. i. 46, that 


76 See Calmet’s Dict. Bost. 1832, p. 241, 242. 
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they abode in Kadesh (the first time) many days; and as 
Aaron’s death took place in August, just thirty-eight years after, 
—and as they came to the brook Zered just thirty-eight years 
after leaving Kadesh the first time,—we may, perhaps, infer that 
their first residence in Kadesh continued for the same space of 
time, as their subsequent march from mount Hor to the brook 
Zered. This, however, is a point of little comparative impor- 
tance. 

If, now, the death of Aaron occurred in the fifth month of 
that same year, in the first month of which the Israelites return- 
ed to Kadesh, as there is every reason to suppose, i.e. the for- 
tieth year of the departure from Egypt, then there is an interval 
of more than thirty-seven years, of which the history in Numbers 
and Deuteronomy gives no account whatever; unless it be in 
the catalogue of stations contained in Num. xxxiii. We have 
seen above that the arrival at Kadesh, mentioned in this cata- 
logue, corresponds to the second sojourn at that place, as infer- 
red above ; and we may, therefore, without hesitation, assume 
the eighteen stations, there named between Hazeroth and Ka- 
desh, as belonging to this interval of nearly eight and thirty years. 
These, of course, are not all the stations occupied during that 
period ; only those cong are noted, where they abode for 
some time. From Ezion-gaber to Kadesh, for instance, Num. 
xxxiii. 36, could not be much less than the whole length of the 
great valley of the Ghor,—a distance of not less than one hun- 
dred miles, whatever might be the exact situation of Kadesh ; 
and of course, in passing from one to the other, there must have 
been several intervening stations, although none are mentioned. 

To this general hypothesis, which indeed is adopted by most 
interpreters, as Le Clerc, Lightfoot, Michaelis, Vater, Rosen- 
mueller, and others, there seem to be but two objections. First, 
that in Num. xxxiii. 18, we ought then, instead of Rithmah, to 
read Paran or Kadesh, as in xii. 16. xiii. 26. Secondly, that 
Ezion-gaber, which, in Num. xxxiii. 36, is put before Kadesh, 
is not elsewhere mentioned until the Israelites came thither in 
order to compass the land of Edom, Deut. ii. 8. 

To the first of these objections it may be replied, that Ka- 
desh was the name not only of a city, but of the tract of desert 
a adjacent to it; as we shall show more at large hereaf- 
ter. It is, therefore, to be taken as the desert of Kadesh, Ps. 
xxix. 8, in the account of the first coming to it; as indeed is 
sufficiently obvious from the language of the passage itself, Num. - 
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xiii. 26. Rithmah is then to be regarded as a place or station 
in this desert. Or, if we adhere strictly to the statement in 
Deut. i. 2, that they came to Kadesh after eleven stations, then 
Makheloth in Num. xxxiii. 25, is the station corresponding to 
Kadesh. The solution is the same in either case. 

To obviate the force of the second objection, it is necessary 
to bear in mind the character and circumstances of the Israel- 
itish people, as well as the character of the country in which 
they were now placed. They were essentially a nomadic peo- 
ple; their fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, had ever been 
so; they were emphatically Bedouins, removing with their flocks 
and herds from place to place, as occasion might require. In 
Egypt, they had ever been shepherds,—their province of Goshen 
was adapted to pasturage, and not to tillage; and now, when 
they had come out into the deserts, with their flocks and herds, 
they were still the nomadic race they had ever been,—a peo- 
ple resembling those by whom these desert plains, and valleys, 
and mountains, are rere to this very day. Hence, accor- 
ding to the command of God, they wandered in the desert ; and 
their wanderings would be determined, like those of the Arabs 
at present, by the opportunities of water and pasturage. When 
the scanty “ pastures of the desert” failed in one place, they re- 
moved to another; and they would naturally resort to those 
tracts, where water, and consequently vegetation, were most 
abundant. In the long period of eight and thirty years, there- 
fore, while thus removing from place to place in the vast deserts 
between Palestine and the peninsula of Sinai, although they 
might not improbably at times take up their residence in the 
desert El Ty, according to tradition, as above mentioned, yet it 
is hardly to be supposed, that they would not also sometimes 
visit the Ghor, which even now is a favourite resort of the Be- 
douins in winter. Nor can we well suppose, that they would 
not visit the same place more than once; since in these de- 
serts the wells and springs of water are places of general re- 
sort, and the pasturage, which had been devoured in one year, 
would be renewed in other years. If, then, they did thus visit 
the Ghor, it would be natural for them, in this long interval, to 
visit also the southern part of it, where it opens to a plain, and 
affords luxuriant pasturage. Indeed, the list in Num. xxxiii, 
seems to imply, that they did thus sojourn at times in the Ghor 
or El Araba, and along its eastern skirts; for, in verse 31, 
Moseroth is mentioned, to which they came before coming to 
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Ezion-guber. But, in Deut. x. 6, Aaron is said to have died at 
«Mosera, the same as Moseroth, which of course must have been 
the station adjacent to mount Hor. But mount Hor lies, as we 
know, on the east of the Ghor, nearly half way from Akaba to 
the Dead Sea. Hence we may infer, that this list of stations 
indicates in general the movements of the Israelites from north 
to south, and probably along the valley El Araba. Arriving at 
its southern extremity, they returned to Kadesh, advancing, 
probably, from station to station, in the same occasional and leis- 
ure manner; although no intervening station whatever is mention- 
ed in the catalogue. ‘This return was a part of their thirty-eight 
years of wandering ; but afterwards, when they had made an 
unsuccessful attempt from Kadesh to pass through the territory 
of Edom, and found it necessary to march back to Ezion-gaber, 
in order to pass around mount Seir, we may suppose that their 
march was more rapid, and not so much regulated merely by a 
regard to an abundant supply of water and pasturage. 

In this manner we may not only remove the objection sug- 
gested above, but also another difficulty which has troubled 
commentators. In Num. xxxiii. 31 sq. the Israelites are said to 
have occupied the stations Moseroth, Bene-jaakan, Hor-hagid- 
gad, and Jotbathah; while in Deut. x. 6, 7, these same stations 
are named in a different order,—Beeroth of the children of 
Jaakan, Mosera where Aaron died, Gudgodah, and Jotbath. 
That these names are at bottom the same, there can be no 
doubt. But in Numbers they are probably mentioned in refer- 
ence to the first visit of the Hebrews, during the long wandering 
southwards, before their return to Kadesh the second time; 
while in Deuteronomy, they have reference to the second pas- 
sage of the Israelites, when again marching south in order to com- 
pass the land of Edom. It is easy to conceive, how Moseroth 
and the wells of Jaakan might lie in such a direction from each 
other, that a nomadic tribe, wandering in different years south- 
ward along the great valley, might at one time take the former 
first in its way, and at another time, the latter. 

We have thus given a general view of the manner in which 
we suppose the list of stations in Num. xxxiii, is to be harmo- 
nized with the other accounts of the journeyings of the children 
of Israel; and in so doing have been led to give also an exhibi- 
tion of the general course of these journeyings and wanderings 
themselves. It now remains to ascertain more particularly, if 
possible, the situations of some of the principal stations, in order 
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to obtain a more definite idea of the route in general. Of the 
position of Taberah, Num. xi. 3; Kibroth-hattaavah, xi. 34; 
and Hazeroth, xi. 35. xxxiii. 17; we know nothing further, 
than that they were stations between mount Sinai and the wil- 
derness of Paran, Num. x. 12. xii. 16. 

The wilderness of Paran, some have chosen to find in the 
Wady Feiran or Faran, which extends north-west from mount 
Sinai, and is described on p. 764 above. But this hypothesis is 
hardly tenable. From Paran the spies were sent out to survey the 
land of Canaan, Num. xiii. 3; and they returned again “ to the 
congregation of the children of Israel, unto the wildernessof Paran 
to Kadesh ;” which evidently implies that the desert of Paran was 
adjacent to Kadesh-barnea. Burckhardt therefore justly re- 
marks,” that “ Paran must be looked for in the desert west of 
Wady Mousa, and the tomb of Aaron, which is shown there ;” 
i. e. adjacent to Palestine on the south. Besides, in removing 
from Sinai, the Israelites went first three days’ journey, and then 
removed again twice, before they pitched in the wilderness of 
Paran, Num. x. 33. xii. 16; which does not at all accord with 
the above hypothesis respecting Wady Feiran. 

This desert is several times mentioned in Scripture, besides 
in these chapters. It is said of Hagar, when Abraham sent her 
away, that she wandered first in the wilderness of Beer-sheba, 
and afterwards dwelt with Ishmael in the wilderness of Paran, 


and took for him a wife out of the land of Egypt, Gen. xxi. 14, 

21. Beer-sheba, as is well known, was at the southern extrem- 

ity of Palestine. David, also, after the death of Samuel, retired 

into the wilderness of Paran, where also the flocks of Nabal, 

who dwelt in the southern Carmel, west of the Dead sea, are 

represented as feeding, 1 Sam. xxv. 1, 14 *) Both these no- 
ay 


tices go to show that the wilderness of Paran lay on the south of 
Palestine ; the latter one would indicate, that its borders were 
near Palestine; while the former would imply, that it also 
stretched far to the south and west, including the present desert 
El! Ty above described, p. 781. Moses, in his farewell song, 
Deut. xxxiii. 2, says, “ The Lorp came from Sinai, and rose up 
from Seir unto them; he shined forth from mount Paran ;” and 
Habakkuk also says, iii. 3, “God came from Teman, and the 
Holy One from mount Paran.” In these descriptions of a the- 


7 Page 618. 
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— God is represented as coming from the south, and the 
lusion is in general to the thunders and lightnings of Sinai; but 
other mountains in the same direction are mentioned with it,— 
Seir and Paran. The location of Seir, we know, was on the 
east of the Ghor; that of Paran was, of course, in or adjacent to, 
the desert of that name. Was mount Paran, then, ne mi the 
chain on the west of the Ghor, bordering the desert of Paran on 
the east? or was it rather the mountains on the southern border 
of the desert, towards the peninsula? At any rate, it seems a 
necessary conclusion from the above notices, coupled with Num. 
x. 12, 33, where the Israelites are said to have entered it in 
three days from Sinai, that the name Wilderness of Paran was 
applied, probably as a general designation, to the whole of the 
desert region lying between Palestine and the peninsula of Sinai 
on the south, and between the Ghor on the east and the desert 
of Egypt on the west. Josephus also mentions a valley in this 
region with many caves, called Pharan.* Eusebius, too, speaks 
of a Pharan through which the Israelites passed ; but places it, 
according to the translation of Jerome, three days’ journey east 
of Aila or Akaba. The Greek of Eusebius, however, may just 
as well be read so as to mean, that Aila was three days’ journey 
east of Pharan ; which would correspond entirely with the view 
above given;” and would correspond also with the Phara 
marked on our map, as lying west of Akaba on the ancient 
Roman military road. 

That Paran was a name given to this desert in a very wide 
and general sense, is also apparent from the fact, that in Num. 
xiii. 26, Kadesh is said to be situated in it; while in xx. 1, and 
other passages, Kadesh is spoken of as being in the desert of 
Zin. The conclusion, therefore, is, that the desert of Zin was 
a portion of the great desert of Paran. The wilderness of Zin 
lay around the south-western shore of the Dead sea, and ex- 
tended southward along the Ghor, as we know from Num. 
xxxiv. 4. Josh. xv. 1. It constituted, therefore, the north-east 
part of the great desert of Paran; how far south it extended, 
we have no means of ascertaining. ‘There seems also to have 


78 Bell. Jud. IV. 9. 4. 

79 Euseb. Onomast. ed. Cleric. p. 74. 

8° The Roman roads on our map are taken from the celebrated 
Tabula Theodosiana or Peutingeriana. See Rees’s Cyclopaed. Art. 
PEUTINGER. 
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been in it a station called Zin, Josh. xv. 3; though the principal 
place mentioned is Kadesh. 

Kadesh, or, more fully, Kadesh-barnea, (Barnea signifies 
field or plain of wandering, like the Arabic Ty) is describ- 
ed in Num. xx. 16, as a city in the “ uttermost border of Edom.” 
It is mentioned as one of the south-eastern limits of the territory 
of Israel, Num. xxxiv. 4. Josh. xv. 3. In Josh. x. 41, it is 
said, that Joshua smote the Canaanites from Kadesh-barnea 
even unto Gaza; where Kadesh stands for the eastern border 
of the children of Israel, as Gaza for the western. It is also said 
to be eleven days’ journey from Horeb, by the way of mount 
Seir, Deut. i. 2. All these notices constrain us to place Kadesh 
quite on the eastern side of the great desert of Paran; and es- 
pecially the first, which says that it lay in the “ uttermost border 
of Edom.” So mount Hor is said to be “ by the coast of the 
land of Edom,” Num. xx. 23; and “in the edge of the land 
of Edom,” xxxiii. 37. But we know that mount Hor is situat- 
ed on the eastern side of the Ghor, at some distance up the 
Wady Mousa, and therefore in mount Seir. Is, now, the “ ut- 
termost border of Edom” equivalent to the “ coast” or “ edge” 
of the land of Edom? and if so, are we warranted in assigning 
a position to Kadesh also, on the east side of the Ghor, in the 
skirts of the mountains of Edom? Or was it, perhaps, situated 
on the western side of the Ghor, in some wady of that region 
which no modern traveller has yet explored? But wherever the 
city itself was situated, it was of sufficient importance to give its 
name to the tract of desert country which lay around it; and 
which is therefore spoken of by the Psalmist as the desert of 
Kadesh ; probably as synonymous with the desert of Zin, Ps. 
xxix. 8. It is doubtless the desert of Kadesh, which is meant 
in Num. xiii. 26. Deut. i. 19, since in the corresponding pas- 
sage in Num. xxxiii. 18, we read Rithmah, probably a station 
in the desert near to Kadesh. Burckhardt suggests, that the 
great valley of the Ghor was possibly the Kadesh-barnea of the 
Scriptures ; in which suggestion Rosenmiiller coincides. This 
is not very improbable; particularly if we may place the ci 
Kadesh on the eastern, or even on the western, border of this val- 
ley.“ That Rithmah, or the desert of Kadesh, whither the 
spies returned, was in this valley, or possibly in some wady ex- 
tending from it westward, seems probable from the facts men- 
tioned in Num. xiv. 40 sq. where the Israelites are said to have 


8! Burckhardt’s Travels in Syr. p. 443. 
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“ got them up into the top of the mountain,” “ unto the hill-top,” 
not far from the camp; and the “ Amalekites and Canaanites 
which dwelt in that hill, came down and smote them, and dis- 
comfited them unto Hormah.” 

Of all the other stations mentioned in the wanderings of the 
children of Israel, until they came to the brook Zered, the bor- 
der of Moab, we can determine the situation of only two. Mo- 
seroth in Num. xxxiii. 31, is again mentioned as Mosera in 
Deut. x. 6, and is there said to be the place where Aaron died ; 
it was therefore adjacent to mount Hor, and in or near Wady 
Mousa, the site of the ancient Petra. Ezion-gaber, mentioned 
Num. xxxiii. 36. Deut. ii. 8, was at the northern extremity of 
the Elanitic gulf, near Akaba. The country around it has been 
fully described above on p. 773 sq. 

After these ample illustrations, it only remains to collect into 
a summary view the several facts which we have endeavoured 
to establish, in respect to the wanderings of Israel from Sinai, till 
they arrived at the brook Zered, and entered the territory of 
Moab. Farther than this, it is not necessary to accompany 
them ; as their subsequent route is attended with no special dif- 
ficulties. 

About the middle of May, in the fourteenth month from their 
departure out of Egypt, the Israelites left Sinai, and marched by 
a direct course to the vicinity of Kadesh, by the way of mount 
Seir, Deut. i. 2. Their route lay probably from Sinai through 
the Wady Safran and similar valleys, until they issued upon the 
great plain or desert of Paran, and passed along its eastern part, 
and perhaps for some portion of the way in the valley of the 
Ghor, skirting mount Seir, until they arrived in the district of 
Kadesh. Here the spies were sent out ; and on their return, in 
August, the people murmured, and were commanded to turn 
atk and wander in the wilderness. After remaining for some 
time in the vicinity of Kadesh, and making some unsuccessful 
attacks upon the Canaanites, Deut. i. 41 sq. they removed and 
commenced that wandering nomadic life which continued for 
the space of more than thirty-seven years; during which time 
they sojourned in different parts of the great desert west of the 
Ghor, (El Ty,) and in the great valley of the Ghor and Araba 
itself, extending their removals in the latter to its southern ex- 
tremity, from mount Hor (Mosera) to Ezion-gaber, and after- 
wards removing again northward, being governed at all titnes in 
the choice of their stations by a regard to water and pasturage, 
until, at last, in the first month (April) of the fortieth year from 
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their departure out of Egypt, they found themselves again at 
Kadesh. Moses having given up all hope of penetrating into 
Palestine from the south, on the west of the Dead sea, and be- 
ing probably unwilling to expose the people to a temptation 
which might cause them to murmur a second time against the 
Lord, endeavoured to negotiate a passage through the territory 
of Edom, which comprised mount Seir, the chain which stretch- 
es along the eastern side of the Ghor from the Dead sea to 
Akaba, now known under the names of Djebal, Shera, and 
Hesma. Among the narrow valleys which traverse this abrupt 
chain from west to east, that of the Ghoeyr, described on p. 778 
above, furnishes the only passage that would not be difficult. 
This was, perhaps, the “king’s way,” by which Moses, aware 
of the difficulty of forcing a passage, requested permission of 
the Edomites to pass, on condition of leaving the fields and 
vineyards untouched, and of purchasing provisions and water 
from the inhabitants. But Edom refused, and “came out 
against him with much people and a strong hand.” Num. xx. 
14sq. About this time, also, the Canaanites made hostile demon- 
strations ; and soon after king Arad attacked the Israelites, but 
was defeated, Num. xxi. 1. But the situation of the latter, nev- 
ertheless, was now critical. Unable to force their way in either 
direction, and surrounded in a measure with enemies, the 
Edomites in front towards the east, and the Canaanites and 
Amalekites on the north, and also on the west, if they chose to 
make an attack from that quarter,—no alternative remained for 
the Israelites but to follow again the great valley E] Araba 
southwards, towards the Red sea. In this journey Aaron died 
at mount Hor, and they rested again at several stations which 
they had visited in their former nomadic wanderings. Arrived 
at the Red sea, they turned to the left and crossed the ridge 
of mountains to the eastward of Ezion-gaber, where Burckhardt 
remarked, from the opposite coast, that the mountains were low- 
er than elsewhere. yo in this part of their route that the 
Israelites were discouraged on account of the way, and suffered 
from serpents, Num. xxi. 5, 6; of which Burckhardt observed 
* traces of great numbers on the opposite side of the gulf, and 
some apparently very large. He was informed, “ that the 
fishermen are much afraid of them, and extinguished their fires 
in the evening before they went to sleep, because the light was 


82 Page 500. 83 Page 499. Comp. Deut. viii. 15. 
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known to attract them.” ‘The Israelites then issued into the 
greet and elevated plains, which are still traversed by the 
yrian pilgrims in their way to Mecca; and appear to have 
followed northward nearly the same route which is now ta- 
ken by the Syrian Hadj, along the western skirts of this great 
desert, near the mountains of Edom. On entering these 
plains, Moses received the command, “ Ye have compassed this 
mountain long enough; turn ye northward; ye are to pass 
through the coast of the children of Esau, and they shall be 
afraid of you,” Deut. ii. 3 sq. The same people who had 
successfully repelled the approach of the Israelites from their 
strong western frontier, was alarmed now that they had come 
round upon the weak side of the country. But Israel was or- 
dered “ not to meddle” with the children of Esau, but merely “ to 
pass through their coast,” and to “ buy meat and water of them 
for money,” Deut. ii. 6, in the same manner as the Syrian cara- 
van of Mecca is now supplied by the people of the same moun- 
tains, who meet the pilgrims on the Hadj route. After travers- 
ing the wilderness on the eastern side of Moab, the Israelites at 
length entered that country, crossing the brook Zered thirty- 
eight years after their first departure from Kadesh, and about 
forty years from the time of their departure out of Egypt. 


In accordance with the views above exhibited, the several 
historical accounts given of the stations of the Israelites in the 
books of Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, from Egypt to 
the Jordan, may be synoptically arranged with the list in Num. 
xxxiii, in the following manner. 


From Eeypr ro Srwat. 


A. B. 
Exopvs xii.—xix. NuMBERS xxxiii. 
From Rameses, xii. 37. From Rameses, verse 3. 
1. Succoth, xii. 37. 1. Succoth, vs. 5. 
2. Etham, xiii. 20. 2. Etham, vs. 6. 
3. Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 3. Pi-hahiroth, before Migdol, 
and the sea, xiv. 2. vs. 7. 
4. Passage through the Red 4. Passage through the sea, and 
sea, Ex. xiv. 22, and three three days’ march in the 
days’ march into the desert desert of Etham; verse 8. 


of Shur, Ex. xv. 22. 
84 See p. 778 above. : 
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A. B. 
. Marah, Ex. xv. 23. 5. Marah, vs. 8. 
. Elim, Ex. xv. 27. 6. Elim, vs. 9. 
7. Encampment by the Red 
sea, vs. 10. 
. DesertofSin,betweenElim 8. Desert of Sin, vs. 11. 
and mount Sinai, Ex. xvi. 1. 
9. Dophka, vs. 12. 
10. Alush, vs. 13. 
. Rephidim, no water, Ex. 11. Rephidim, no water, verse 
xvii. 1. 14. 
. Desert of Sinai, Ex. xix. 1. 12. Desert of Sinai, vs. 15. 


From Sinai To THE JoRDAN. 
B 


Nomsers x, etc. Devt. NuMBERS xxxiii. 
To the wilderness of Paran. 
13. Taberah, Num. xi. 3. 
14. Kibroth-hattaavah, Num. . Kibroth-hattaavah, verse 
xi. 34. 16. 
15. Hazeroth, Num. xi. 35. . Hazeroth, vs. 17. 
16. Region of Kadesh, in the 16. Rithmah, by Kadesh, verse 
wilderness of Paran, after 18. 
eleven days of marching, 
Num. xii. 16. xiii. 26. 
Deut. i. 2, 19. 
. They turn back from Ka- 17. Rimmon-parez, vs. 19. 
desh, and wander in the 
desert, Num. xiv. 25 sq. 
. Libnah, vs. 20. 
- Rissah, vs. 21. 
- Kehelathah, vs. 22. 
- Mount Shapher, vs. 23. 
. Haradah, vs. 24. 
. Makheloth, vs. 25. 
. Tahath, vs. 26. 
. Tarah, vs. 27. 
. Mithcah, vs. 28. 
- Hashmonah, vs. 29. 
- Moseroth, vs. 30. 
- Bene-jaakan, vs. 31. 
. Hor-hagidgad, vs. 32. 
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A. B. 
31. Jotbathah, vs. 33. 
32. Ebronah, vs. 34. 
33. Ezion-gaber, vs. 35. 
34. Return to Kadesh, Num. 34. Kadesh, the city, vs. 36. 


xx. |. 
35. BeerothBeneJaakan, Deut. 
x. 6. 
36. Mount Hor, Num. xx. 22, 36. Mount Hor, vs. 37. 
or Mosera, Deut. x. 6, 
where Aaron died. 
37. Gudgodah, Deut. x. 7. 
38. Jotbath, Deut. x. 7. 
39. The way of the Red sea, 
Num. xxi. 4; by Elath, 
and Ezion-gaber, Deut. 
ii. 8. 
40. Zalmonah, vs. 41. 
41. Punon, vs. 42. 
42. Oboth, Num. xxi. 10. 42. Oboth, vs. 43. 
43. Ije-abarim, in the wilder- 43. Ije-abarim, or Tim, in the 
ness east of Moab, Num. border of Moab, vs. 44. 
xxi. 11. 
44. The valley of Zered, Num. 
xxi. 12; or the brook Ze- 
red, after 38 years from 
the first departure from 
Kadesh, Deut. ii. 13, 14. 
45. The brook Arnon, between 
Moab and the Amorites, 
Num. xxi. 13. Deut. ii. 24. 
46. Dibon-gad, verse 45. Now 
Diban ; see map. 
47. Almon-Diblathaim, vs. 46. 
48. Beer, i. e. well, in the des- 
ert, Num. xxi. 16, 18. 
49. Mattanah, verse 18. 
50. Nahaliel, vs. 19. 
51. Bamoth,inthe valley,vs.19. 
52. Summit of Pisgah, put here 52. Mountains of Abarim, near 
for the range of Abarim, mount Nebo, vs. 47. 
of which Pisgah was part, 
Num. xxi. 20. 
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A. B. 
53. By the way of Bashan, to 53. Plains of Moab by Jordan 
the plains of Moab near over against Jericho, vs. 
the any over against 48. 
Jericho, Num. xxi. 33. 
xxii. i. 


Postscript. Since the preceding article has been in press, 
the Publishers have concluded to insert the plan of Niebuhr 
referred to on p. 755 above, as illustrating the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red sea. It could not, however, be 
got ready in season for this Number, but will be given with the 
next. 


NOTE. 


Ansett Opera.—Correction. In the article on the sup- 
posed Letter of P. Lentulus, in the April number of this volume, 
page 369, the earliest edition of the works of Anselm, archbish- 
op of Canterbury, is mentioned in the following terms: “'The 
book is in quarto, without date, and without the name of the 
place where it was printed; but judging from the form and 


appearance of the type, it would seem to have been executed at 
Paris, about the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the six- 
teenth century.” It is also said that the volume contains two 
books de Imagine Mundi, by Honorius of Autun; to which are 
subjoined two short tracts, one inscribed Invocatio matris virginis 
Maria simul et filii ejus, and the other Ex gestis Anselmi col- 
liguntur forma et mores beate Maria et ejus unici filit Jesu. 
When that article was written, this book, which is exceedingly 
rare in Europe, had not been seen by the writer; and he was 
therefore obliged to rest on the authority of Prof. Gabler. Since 
that time a copy of the book in question has been unexpectedly 
obtained for the library of the Theological Seminary in this 
place ; and the Editor is thereby enabled to make a correction 
in respect to a part of the statement quoted above. In this copy, 
the tract of Honorius above-mentioned follows the work of An- 
selm, and makes the end of the volume. At the foot of the last 
page stands the usual notice in the earlier printed books, indica- 
ting that this book was printed at Nuremberg, by Caspar Hochfe- 
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der, and finished March 27, 1491. The other short tracts men- 
tioned above, are printed on a single leaf, which, instead of being 
inserted at the end of the volume, as in the copy referred to by 
Gabler, is here inserted immediately after the title-page, forming 
as it were a sort of dedication of the work,—being a general 
invocation to the virgin and her son, followed by a description of 
their personal character and appearance, as stated on pp. 369, 
373, above. That this is the proper place for the leaf, and that 
it was mis-placed in Gabler’s copy, is evident from the circum- 
stance of the printer’s date and place of abode being put at the 
end of the tract of Honorius. We may thus also easily account 
for Gabler’s oversight, in affirming that the book is without 
date, etc. He sought the notice on the last leaf of his copy, 
of course without finding it; and his eye did not light upon it on 
the preceding leaf. 

he only influence which these circumstances can have upon 
the views and reasonings of that article, is, that if this invocation 
and description were really thus prefixed by Anselm’s editor as 
a sort of dedication and introduction, the description, which is 
said to be ex gestis Anselmi, may be supposed to have been 
traditionally circulated as coming from Anselm; though not 
perhaps existing as his in writing, and therefore not inserted in 
the body of his works. 
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SUBJECTS, ETC. 


laron, tomb of, 779. 

Abd-allatif, biographical sketch of, 
657—his account of a famine 
and pestilence in Egypt, 659 
sq.—commencement of the fa- 
mine, 659—-of the pestilence, 
660—the inhabitants devour hu- 
man flesh, 660—various instan- 
ces of this, 661 sq.—illustration 
of 2K. 6: 24 sq. 661—extract 
from Elmacin, to the same ef- 
fect, 665—murders and assas- 
sinations, 667—immense mor- 
tality, 667—depopulation of the 
towns and villages, 667—route 
to Syria strewed with corpses, 
669—sale of free persons, 669 
—indifference of the people, 
670—state of the Nile in the 
first year, 671—events of the 
second year, 673—scarcity of 
fowls and animals, 673—houses 
deserted, the doors etc. used as 
fuel, 674—estimate of the dead, 
675—earthquake, 676—mounds 
of corpses, 677, 678—state of 
the Nile, 679. 

Abusaid, his Samaritan Arabic 
Version, 721. 

Adjeroud described, 751. 

Akaba, description of, 773 sq.— 
gulf of, 772—not bifurcated, 
774, 775. 

Alcibiades, anecdotes of, 449. 

Andover, terms of admission to 
the Theol. Sem. 591. 

Anselmi Opera, 369—correction | 
797. 


Vol. Il. No. 8. 


Araba, Wady el, 774, 776. 

Arabic Grammar, in Arabic, best 
201. 

Ararat Mount, description of, 202. 

Athanasius on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 36. 

“lyoun Mousa, wells, 760. 


B. 
Baal-zephon, 753. 
— abolition of at Rome, 
1. 

Bayle, his testimony to Calvin’s 
merits, 544. 

Bernstorf, Count, (the elder,) min- 
ister of Denmark; his charac- 
ter, 602—approves and under- 
takes the expedition to Arabia, 
603, 650—trespects Niebuhr, 
606—approves his project to re- 
turn by land, and causes him to 
visit Cyprus, 618—shews his 
gratitude after his return, 620— 
dismissed, 625. 

Bible, importance of stydying it 
in the original, 291—as an es- 
sential part of a liberal educa- 
tion in connexion with the clas- 
sics, 725—the study of it tends 
to accomplish the great object 
of education, 725—intended for 
all ages and climes, 726—the 
principle must not be taken in 
the gross, 727—only in this way 
is one introduced to the com- 
plete history of mind, in its two 
great developments, oriental 
and occidental, 728—uses of the 
study of languages, 728—an- 
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cient literature superior to the 
modern, 730—so that of the 
Bible, 731—study of the Bible 
guards against the dangers of 
the classics, 733—present influ- 
ence of the classics on charac- 
ter, 733—on our views of free 
institutions, 734—to be correct- 
ed by the Bible, 735—general 
influence cf the classics on men- 
tal culture, 735—give mental 
discipline and furniture, 738— 
so also the Bible in a still high- 
er degree, 739—as seen in the 
scholars of the 17th cent. 740— 
plan of a course of Greek and 
biblical study, 741. 

Biblia Hebraica, ed. Hahn, 407. 

Bir Suez, a well, described, 752. 

Bitter Lakes, situation, 748—for- 
merly connected with the Red 
sea, 734. 

Bruce’s Travels, Niebuhr’s judg- 
ment respecting them, 636— 
general character, 637. 

Books, List of, on the readings of 
1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 52—in English 
theol. literature, 578. 

Burckhardt, compared with Nie- 
buhr, 597—his journey from 
Suez to Mount Sinai, with re- 
marks on the country, 759—de- 
seription of the Ghor, 775, 776 
—of the western Desert 770— 
his letter, 777. 


Cc. 


Calvin as an interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, 541—his merits generally 
acknowledged, 542—character 
of Lutheran and Reformed ex- 
egesis, 542—testimony of Si- 
mon and Meyer to Calvin, 543— 
of Bayle, 544—Calvin’s Com- 
mentaries on the O, T. 545 
—his view of the quotations 
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from the O. T. in the New, 
546—free from doctrinal pre- 
judices, 546—-full of religious 
feeling, 547—-his Commenta- 
ries on the N. T. their ele- 
gance and conciseness of ex- 
pression, 549—their symmetry, 
550—their nature; doctrinal 
impartiality, 551--exegetical tact, 
555—learning, 557—this not so 
conspicuous as Beza’s, 558— 
familiar with the Roman clas- 
sics, 559—deep christian piety, 
560—specimen from John 3: 1 
sq. 563—conclusion, 567, 

Canal from the Nile to Suez, its 
course, 748—remains of, 748, 
759. 

Catholic Missionaries, see Mis- 

Chinese idea of the Supreme Be- 
ing, 122. 

Christ, pretended letter of Lentu- 
lus respecting him, 367. 

Chrysostom on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 37. 

Classical Literature, hints on the 
study of it, and its dangers, by 
Tholuck, 494—importance of 
the study of it in general, 290 
—especially in connexion with 
the Bible, 728 sq.—in this way 
the dangers of it avoided, 733 
—present influence of the clas- 
sics on character and general 
literature, 733—on our political 
views, 734—to be corrected by 
the study of the Bible, 735— 
general influence of the classics 
on mental culture, 735—give 
mental discipline and furniture, 
738—-objections to studying 
mere extracts, 740—Plan of a 
course of study in Greek, 741. 


Clysma, i. q. Kolsum, 753. 
Corpus Scriptor. Byzant, cur. Nie- 


buhr, 408, 596, 
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Correspondence, Foreign, Letter 
from Rev. E. Smith to Prof. 


Stuart, 201—from Prof. Tho- 
luck to the Editor, 204, 206— 
From Prof. Hahn to the Editor, 
405—from Prof. Pusey to the 
Editor, 585—-from M. Merle 
D’Aubigné to Rev. Mr. Proud- 
fit, 587, 589, 

Credner, der Prophet Joel tiber- 
setzt, 408. 

Criticism, biblical, Works on, 582. 

Cynics, 276. 

Cyril of Alex. on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 
38. 


D 


Daniel, work on the authority of, 
by Hengstenberg, 312. 

Dead Sea, connected with the Red 
sea, 775. 

Desert of Shur or Etham, 760—of 
Sin, 764—of Sinai, 765—of Pa- 
ran, 789—of Zin, 791—of Ka- 
desh, 786, 791—south of Pales- 
tine ; east of the Ghor, 778—west 
of the Ghor, 780—El Ty, 781. 


E. 
Earthquake in Egypt, 676. 
Eclecticism, its origin, 273. 
Ecstasy, prophetic, see under Pro- 


precy. 

Education, object of, to perfect the 
mind, ete. 725. 

Egypt, famine and pestilence in, 
see Abd-allatif. See also Isra- 
elites. 

Elanitic gulf, 772, 773. 

Elim, 762. 

England, see Theological Educa- 
tion and Theological Laterature. 

English College at Rome, 398. 

Epicureans, 276. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, see He- 
brews. 


Etham, perhaps i. q. Adjeroud, 751. 
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Evtropius, mentioned in the epis- 
tle of Lentulus, 378. 

Exodus of the Israelites, 743 sq. 
See Israelites. 

Exion-gaber, 792. 

F. 

Famine in Egypt, see Abd-allati/. 

Festivals of the Heathen, polluted, 
443. 

Forskaal, appointed to the Arabian 
expedition, 651,43 654—general 
character of, 607—character of 
his neglected works, 608—his 
memory insulted by Linneus, 
608—anecdote of him, 652— 
dies at Yerim, 612—his works 
published by Niebuhr, 628. 


G. 


Geneva, Theological Seminary> 
587—course of lectures for the 
summer of 1832, p. 589. 

German Universities; see T'heolo- 
gical Education in England. 

Gesenius, his view of Servant of 
Jehovah, 327, 535—notice of his 
works on the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and Literature, 681—sup- 
poses the Pentateuch to be later 
than Moses, 688—this opinion 
refuted, 689 sq. 

Ghor, El, 773, 775. 

Goshen, land of, where situated, 
744—general charac‘er of, 747 
—cities of, 749. 

Grammar, importance of gram- 
maticalf knowledge ,of a lan- 
guage, 293 sq. 

Greek Language, Hints on the 
Study of, 290—necessary for a 
theologian, 291—two ways of 
learning language, 292—how 
far it can be learned by study, 
293—lexicons and grammars 
mere helps in the absence of 
vernacular knowledge, 294— 
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study only goes to make good 


this absence, 294—insuflicient | . 


mode of study in this country, 
297——students hurried over 
much ground, but not thor- 
oughly taught, 298—graduates 
of colleges lamentably deficient 
in Greek, 299—remedy, 302— 
colleges fail in the object for 
which they were instituted, 303 
—case of students in theological 
seminaries, 305—not necessary 
that all ministers should be lin- 
guists, 307—but all who begin, 
should drink deeply, 308. 
Gregory Nyssen. on 1 Tim. 3: 16, 


p. 

Griesbach on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 24, 
26—his text current in England, 
583. 

Gulfs of the Red sea, 772. 

Gurney, J. J. on the canonical au- 
thority of the Hebrews, 409— 
character of the article and of 
his works, 409—his liberal views 
and wider influence, 410. 


H. 
Hadeln, the native province of! 
Niebuhr, its character, 598. 
Hahn, Prof. Letter to the Editor, | 
405—Biblia Hebraica, 407. 
Harms, Pastoral Theologie, 590. 
Haven, Von, appointed to the Ara- 
bian expedition, 603, 650, 653— 
unfitness, 603—general charac- 
ter, 606—dies at Mocha, 612. 
Heathenism, nature and moral in-' 
fluence of, 81, 246, 441—Intro- | 
duction, object, 81—origin of| 
heathenism, 84—as stated by 
Paul, 85—by Theophilus, 87— | 
by Athanasius, 88—by Philas- 
trius, 88—declension from 
higher knowledge, 89—primi- 
tive condition of man, 119— 
transition from monotheism to 
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polytheism, 91—origin of paint- 
ings and statues of the gods, 93 
—estimate of heathenism by the 
heathen, 95—by Xenophanes, 
97—Socrates, 98—Plato, 101— 
Dionys. Halic, 104—Seneca, 106 
—Plutarch, 106—motives for 
supporting heathenism, 107—in- 
difference, 108—story of Thes- 
pesius, 109—aristocratic feeling, 
111—so Strabo, 111—Polybius, 
113—mistaken piety, 114—so 
Plutarch and the New Platonists, 
115—character of polytheism in 
general, 246—want of unity and 
energy, 246, 247—arose from 
deification of nature, 247—char- 
acter of the Grecian religion, 
249—of the Roman, 255—in- 
fluence of Numa, 256—influ- 
ence of religion in the Roman 
army, 260—cause of the aboli- 
tion of the Bacchanalia, 261— 
Superstition and unbelief, 263— 
remarks of Plutarch, 265—er- 
rors of the age next after Christ, 
272—eclecticism, 273—traits of 
Proclus, 275—Epicureans and 
Cynics, 276—New Platonists, 
277—Stoics, 278—infidelity of 
Pliny, 279—of Strabo and Poly- 
bius, 281—of Seneca, 282—in- 
crease of superstition, priests, 
etc. 284—of vice and licentious- 
ness, 285—Christianity of that 
age tinctured with superstition, 
229—a distinction to be made, 
289-—Sensuality of heathenism, 
441—festivals full of pollution, 
443—account of by Clement of 
Alexandria, 444—indecent im- 
ages, 446—indecent exposures 
of the person, 447—injurious to 
matrimony, 448—anecdotes of 
Alcibiades, 449—effects on the 
Greek poets, 451—artists, 452— 
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orators, 453—philosophers, So- 
crates and Plato, 453—public | 
courtezans, 454—-Aspasia and | 
Phryne, 455—-pederastia of 
the Greeks, 457—-prostitution | 
as a part of heathen worship, 
457—hestiality, 459—-compar- 
ative purity of morals in an- 
cient Rome, 459—not without | 
exceptions,460—-degeneracy and | 
profligacy under the emperors, 
461—the vices of heathenism 
justified by appeals to their gods, 
463—native impotency of hea- | 
then religions, 465—historical | 
view, 466—Christianity alone a | 


' 


universal religion, 466—Hea- | . 


thenism incapable of developing | 
either natural or individual char- | 
acter, 468—nor the intellectual 
powers, 469—nor the powers of 
the will, 470—nor the feelings, | 
471—nor the powers of the soul, 
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ular, 419—so most of the Latin 
fathers, 420—Internal evidence ; 
personal circumstances, 420— 
mind of the writer, 421—ar- 
rangement and characteristic 
particulars, 422—doubts as to 
style, 425—Origen, 425—com- 
parison with Paul’s acknowl- 
edged writings, 426—Results, 
429—Canonical authority, inde- 
pendent of Paul’s being the au- 
thor, 430—written during the 
apostolic age, 430—quoted by 
Clement of Rome; examples, 
430—other evidences, 433—ad- 
dressed to the church in Pales- 
tine, 434—meaning of the word 
Hebrews, 435—sent probably to 
the church at Jerusalem, 436— 
doctrinal excellence, 438. 


Heliopolis, situation of, 746, 753. 
Hell, Father, discourages Niebuhr, 


624. 


472—Christianity first abolished | Henderson, Dr E. on the various 
slavery, 474—slaves among the 
Greeks, 475—among the Ro- 
mans, 476—Influence of hea- 


readings in 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 1— 
remarks on Sir I. Newton’s 
tract, 4.---See Various Readings. 


thenism on the female sex, 478 | Hengstenberg, Prof. on the nature 


—marriage,479—P utarch’s idea | 
of it, 480—training of children, | 
483—object of education politi- | 
cal, 484—want of humanity in | 
heathenism, 488—human sacri- | 


of prophecy, 139—remarks up- 
on his Christology, 310—his 
work on Daniel, 312—Interpre- 
tation of Isa. 52: 13—c. 53, p. 
310, 499. 


fices, 489—Results, preéminence | Herodpolis, i. y. Rameses, 746, 750. 


of christian Love, 492—Hints 
on the study of classical litera- 
ture, 494. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the ; canonical 


Hor, Mount, 779, 788. 
Horeb, 768. 


I, 


authority of, 411—Was Paulthe Ignatius on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 36. 


author? grounds of evidence; Inspiration, what is_ it? 


testimony of Peter, 412—analo- | 
gy of the epistles of Peter and 
the Hebrews, 414—do. of the, 


two epistles of Peter, 417—ec- | 


clesiastical tradition,417—Greek 
and oriental churches unani-_ 
mous, 418—Eusebius in partic- 


222— 
Lowth’s view of it, 228. 


Interpretation of the Scriptures ; is 


it like that of other books? 124 
—every person by nature an in- 
terpreter, 125—the principles of 
interpretation depend on nature, 
127—the Bible a_ revelation, 
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therefore intelligible, 129—was 
intelligible to the Jews without 
study, 131—intelligible to us 
when, by study, we have placed 
ourselves in the same situation, 
132—art of interpretation a most 
simple one, 133—objections an- 
swered, 133 sq.— Works on, 582. 
of Isaiah 52: 13—e. 53, 
p. 310, 499—this passage often 
quoted in N, T. 312—Historical 
view,J ewish interpretation most- 
ly Messianic, 314—other Jewish 
interpretations, and applica- 
tions of 371° 332, 320 sq.—in- 
terpretation of the passage by 
Christians ; mostly Messianic, 
323—other christian interpreta- 
tions, 325 sq.—subject of the 
prophecy, 329—contents and 
order of the prediction, 330— 
Interpretation of 52: 13—53: 9, 
p. 331 sq.—do. of 53: 10—12, 
p- 499 sq.—-Translation, 510 
—Arguments against the Mes- 
sianic interpretation considered, 
512—do. in favour of do. 517— 
do. against other interpretations, 
524—against the whole Jewish 
people as the subject, 535—or 
the pious part of the same, 533 
—or the collective body of the 
prophets, 535. 
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783—return again to Kadesh, 
785—their nomadic character, 
787—general summary, 792. 


J. 


ois 4 der Prophet, von Credner, 


rd anciently flowed into the 


Dead sea, 775, 777. 


Journeyings of the Israelites, see 


Israelites. 


K. 
Kadesh, 785—desert of, 786—sit- 


uation of, 791. 


Kolsum, the ancient Clysma, 753. 
L. 
Lentulus, Publius, his pretended 


letter respecting the personal ap- 
pearance of Christ, 367—trans- 
lation, 368—editions and manu- 
scripts, 369—original in Latin, 
373—Arguments against its au- 
thenticity ; diversity in the in- 
scription, 376—no such person 
as Lentulus ever existed, 380— 
list of proconsuls, 381—of pro- 
curators, 382—historical argu- 
ment; no such epistle ever men- 
tioned, 384— internal evidence, 
style etc, 387—general scope, 
388—incongruity of the descrip- 
tion of Christ, 389—probable 
origin of the epistle, 392. 


of 2 Pet. 1: 19 sq. 169, 
240—of Jer. 20: 7 sq. 225. 
Israel, kingdom of, see Ten Tribes. 
Israelites, their exodus out of Egypt, 
743 sq.—route to the Red sea, List of Books, see Books.—Of sta- 
750—passage of the Red sea,| tions of the Israelites, 794. 
753—route to mount Sinai, 758 | Literary Notices, 215, 407, 590. 
—Marah, 761—Elim, 762—en- | Literature, see Theological, Clas- 
campment by the sea, 763—) sical, and Samaritan Literature. 
Dophka and Alush, 764—Reph- | Liturgia Damascena, what, 721. 
idim, 765—Sinai and desert of| Lowth, his view of inspiration, 228. 
Sinai, 765—From Sinai to Mo-| Laheran and Reformed exegesis, 


Lericons, characteristics of a good 
one, 292—mere helps in the ab- 
sence of vernacular knowledge, 








ab, 771 sq.—Sinai to Kadesh, 


542. 
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M, 
Marah, 761, 
Mayer Prof. Tobias, instructs Nie- 
buhr, 605—his character, 405— 
® his mode of instruction, 609. 
“Merle D’Aubigné, Letters to Rev. 
J. Proudfit, 587, 589. 
Michaelis, J. D. suggests the expe- 
dition to Arabia, 598, 602—his 
original plan of it, 602, 650— 
proposes Von Haven, 603, 650, 
653—Niebuhr, 603, 652, 653— 
Forskaal, 651, 654—account of 
his ‘ Questions,’ 621, 649, 655— 
instance of his levity, 656. 
— perhaps i.g. Bir Suez, 
52. 


Misr, the former capital of Egypt, 
660, 

Missionaries, catholic, trained at 
Rome, 401—at Naples, 402— 
catholic missionaries at Bagdad, 
617. 

Mortality in Egypt, 675. See Abd- 
allatif. 


Mount Seir, situation, character, 
and present divisions, 777. 

—— Sinai, general character of 
the region, and approach, 765 
—altitude, 767—convent of, 
767—Djebel Mousa and Cath- 
erine, 768—valleys around it, | 
769—identity of it, 770.—Penin- 
sula, character of, 772. 

N. 

Naples, catholic missionary es- 
tablishment at, 402. 

Nazarenes, who they were, 388. 

New Platonists, see under Heath- 
enism. 

Newton Sir Isaac, Tract on the 
readings of 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 4. 
See Various Readings. 

Niebuhr, B. G. sketch of his life, 
594—literary labours, 595, 596 
—his biographical account of 
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his father, 598 sq.—Corpus 
Scriptor, Byzant. 408, 596. 

, Carsten, Life of, by his son, 
593 sq.---Introductory remarks 
on his character, 593--reasons for 
his accuracy, 597—his birth, 598 
—his: childhood, 599—studies 
surveying, 600——goes to Bremen 
and Hamburg, 600—to Gittin- 
gen, 601—origin of the Arabian 
expedition, 602, (see Michaelis 
and Bernstorf,)—plan of it ex- 
tended, 603, 651—Michaelis 
commissioned to propose the 
travellers, 603, 650, 652—prv- 
poses Von Haven, 603, 650, 653 
—Niebuhr, 603, 652, 653—For- 
skaal, 651, 654—interview of 
Kistner with Niebuhr, 603— 
the latter is accepted, 604—stu- 
dies under Mayer, 605—is made 
lieutenant of engineers, 606— 
character of his companions ; 
Von Haven, 606—F orskaal, 607 
—Cramer and Bauernfeind, 608 
—Voyage from Copenhagen to 
Marseilles and Malta, 608 sq.— 
stay at these places, 610—Con- 
stantinople and Egypt, 611— 
visits Mt. Sinai, 611—voyage 
from Suez to Arabia, and tra- 
vels there, 611, 612—death of 
Von Haven and Forskaal, 612 
—embarks for Bombay, 613— 
death of his other companions, 
613—himself rescued by ex- 
treme moderation in diet, 613— 
his remarkson the sickness and 
death of his companions, 613— 
residence at Bombay, and re- 
ception by the English, 614— 
returns from Bombay by way 
of Persepolis, 616—character of 
these ruins, and their effect on 
Niebuhr, 616—returns to Bas- 
sora, and thence to Aleppo, 617 
—catholic missionaries at Bag- 
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dad, 617—visits Cyprus _ O. 
618—proceeds to| Origen, his judgment on the Epis- 
Constantinople, 618—thence by| tle to the Hebrews, 425. 
land over Warsaw and Gittin- P. a 


ae <a » 619—small | Paran, desert of, 789—Mount, 790: 
xpences e expedition, | PgyJ, author of the Epistle to the 
peg St oe for mee Hebrews, 412 
nto 1- - . ‘ . 
soe ym gee > 621, 649, or; ras Sinai, descrip- 
655—Niebuhr’s remarks on this Pentateuch, Hebrew, supposed by 





= p> ane from/ Gesenius to be later than the 
publishin ce ~ tone st ob-| time of Moses, 688—but it came 
parte Ha r Hell, 624) fom the hand of Moses, 689— 
outed rm Sy canis. a Evidence of this; internal, 689 
on ern a to —other books of Scripture as- 
— i yg sert it, 690—indirect evidence, 
lation of i unsuccessful, 626. onan eo 4 
versal tradition,696—Objections 
arrival of a Mohammedan am-|  oonsidered ; language, 697— - 
bassador, 626—Niebubhr derives style and conformation, 699— 


» information from him as.to Af- 
rica, 627—wishes to travel in 
Africa, 627—his » , 628 
_—his Travels, vol. I, 628—pub- 
_ lishes Forskaal’s works, 628— 
his Travels, vol. If, 629-—re- 

moves to Meldorf, 680—losses 
and troubles, 631—his life at 
Meldorf, 632 sq.—his judgment 
of Bruce’s Travels, 636—cor- 
respond with Dr. Russell, 
637—with Rennell and De Sa- 
cy, 638—propositions from Eng- 
land to publish the third vol. of 


his Travels, 640—his corres-, 


pondence with Von Zach, and 
publication of his observations, 
641—duties of his office, 642 
—becomés blind, 642—-and 
lame, 645—his death, 646— 
and character, 647. 


. Nile, state of its waters during the 


years of famine and pestilence, 
671, 679—spoken of as the sea, 
669. 


Numa Pompilius, his influence on 
the religion of Rome, 256. 


anecdote of Wolf, 700—denial 
of prophecy, 701—later addi- 
tions, 702—extravagant claims 
of defenders, 703—Septuagint 
differs from the Hebrew and 
agrees with the Samaritan, 711 
—in what particulars, 711—al- 
leged grounds of this differ- 
ence, 712 sq.—probably differ- 
ent recensions before the exile, 
714— reasons for this hypothe- 
sis, 715—various readings in 
great number, but of little con- 
sequence, 717. 

, Samaritan, in the He- 
brew language with Samaritan 
letters, 720—first notices of it, 
681—manuscripts, 682—con- 
tests respecting it# 684—Gese- 
nius’s labours upon it, 685— 
his classification of the various 
readings, 685—his views of its 
origin and antiquity, 686—may 
be older than the exile, 703— 
even from the time of Jeroboam, 
710— its authority, 710—Sep- 
tuagint departs from the Hebrew 








